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'* m walk where my own nature would be leading : 
It vexes me to choose another guide: 
Where the gray flocks in ferny glens are feeding; 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain-side. 

'*What have those lonely mountains worth revealing? 
More glory and more grief than I can tell." 

— ^ElOLT BBOKTi. 
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DIANA WENTWORTH. 



PROLOGUE. 

It was an exquisite sammer evening, not moonlight, but not 
yet dark, so that the young man and woman walking slowly along 
the West Fields could still dimly see each other's features. They 
were very young : he looked about twenty, she could not be more 
than seventeen. He had a tall, well-made figure, and a face which 
expressed resolution and a certain degree of pride, although his 
clothing was that of a country workman, and his speech bewrayed 
him as a dweller among the hills. The girl was very pretty, with 
soft brown hair, and eyes which were alternately appealing and 
roguish. One sought in vain in her features for some sign of the 
high purpose which animated his, yet, in spite of this want, it was 
a very winning face. She wore neither bonnet nor shawl, so that 
it was easy to see that her figure was slighter and more upright 
than is the case with most girls of her class, and the arrangement 
of her dress bespoke an evident knowledge and appre^ation of 
her advantages. She had slipped her hand through the young 
man's arm, and rather nestled against him as they walked along. 
The light was fading fast; the river rushing at the foot of the 
cliffs, on the top of which they were walking, made its presence 
known to the ear rather than the eye ; the outlines of the hills, 
which rose around them on all sides, were becoming dim ; the 
woods on the other side of the valley were an indistinct mass. 
They had walked for a long time before they began to speak. 
Then the man said : 

'* It's a bonny spot, Mary, lass ; I shall often think of it when 
I am far away." 
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" Eh, John/' she answered, with a little toss of her head, '' yoa 
are a queer fellow. Any one else would have told me they would 
think of me." 

'' I shall think of you. T^is place and you are so bound up in 
my mind, I can't think of one without the other. We have 
walked here so often together." 

" An' now I mun walk alone. It'll be dree work Are you 
boun' to go to-morrow, John ?" 

" Yes ; I'm off in the morning, as soon as it's light. I shall 
walk to Bellingharo, and take the train from there." 

''And you can't tell when you'll be back?" 

'* Nay, how can I tell I Fve my fortune to make ; but as soon 
as I can come back, I will." 

'' I doubt it will be a long time to wait," she said, with a sigh. 

" And what if it is f ' he answered, rather quickly. '' You 
won't be waiting alone ; I shall be keeping you company, though 
I am a long way off. You don't think you'll get tired of wait- 
ing, Mary ?" he concluded, rather anxiously. 

" No," she answered, '' no ; I won't get tired, though it is a 
dull place, and there is very little to see. But I shall be glad 
when you've made your fortune ; then you'll be a rich man, and 
I shall be a lady." 

'* It's not only riches as makes ladies and gentlemen," he said ; 
*' it's many a lot of other things besides ; and I doubt if ladies 
and gentlemen is any happier than us poor folk. They've just 
as hard a time in many ways, and I can't tell why you hanker 
after it so. A good, honest, working-woman's better than an idle 
fine lady ; and if you were a lady, Mary, you would be an idle 
one, I fear : you're not fond of work," he concluded, half play- 
fully. 

'' No," said Mary, '' I'm not. It's a life as would suit me fine- 
ly, to ride i' my carriage and do nothing all day, because there 
was servants to do the work. Eh, I should like to have servants, 
and to keep my hands white and clean." 

He laughed at her tone of enthusiasm, and then said, more 
gravely : 

'' I can promise you servants, if you will only have a bit of pa- 
tience. And now, Mary, we must say good-bye. Here we are 
at your father's farm, and they will be angry with me if I keep 
you out any longer. Promise me once more to be true." 
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*' Eh," she cried, '' how you do go on I Do you doubt me T' 

^' No, I don't doabt you ; bnt I don't like leaving yon so long. 
YoQ are very pretty, and there will be lots of men asking you to 
wife. And maybe they will try to persuade you at home ; they 
have not much faith in me, you know." 

"John," she cried, with a sudden tone of fear in her voice, 
'' yon never can tell. If father began wishing me for to marry 
some one else, and you not here to help me, I'd happen say Yes 
for peace and quietness. Let me swear, and then I shall be quite 
safe ; I could not break an oath." 

'* I don't like oaths," said John ; '' I would rather have an 
honest promise from some one I trusted." 

" Ay, but John, to please me," she pleaded. " We will sw^ar 
to one another, and then we shall both be safe. Do now, John ; 
it's the last thing I shall ask you for a long while." 

" Well," he said, slowly ; " but it's to please you, mind." 

" Yes, yes ; and you swear first." 

So he swore : '* I, John Garthwaite, swear to be true to you, 
Mary Metcalfe, as you are true to me." 

And Mary said the oath after him : 

** I, Mary Metcalfe, swear to be true to you, John G^hwaite, 
as you are true to me." 

Then there came the last parting, kisses, blessings, and a few 
last words, and then Mary went into her father's house, and John 
set off home across the hills. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROFESSOR WKNTWORTH's WILL. 



Professor Wentworth was dead and buried, and his will 
had created a certain sensation among those who heard it and 
those who heard of it. It was an un-English will, and those who 
talked about it said that if he had not all his life been an eccen- 
tric man, there would have been grounds for thinking him of un- 
sound mind when he died. To his sons, aged respectively twenty- 
three and eighteen, he left five hundred pounds apiece — all his 
savings. He had money invested, which was bringing in a hun- 
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dred and fifty pounds a year, and this he bequeathed to his widow 
and only < daughter, to be shared equally between them until his 
widow's death, when it should all go to his daughter. There was 
a letter directed to his sons, which he had desired they might read 
after hearing his will, and in which the following passage, relat- 
ing to the way in which he had left his money, occurred : 

'* I have done my best for you, and now you are both started in 
life and must look to yourselves alone. With five hundred pounds 
to fall back upon, you cannot come to harm. It is in accordance 
with what I have taught you all your lives, that the women must 
have the settled income. Your sister may never marry, in which 
case she must be provided for ; or, if she does, she cannot go pen- 
niless to her husband." 

The lads were fond and proud of their sister, and had acquiesced 
in their father^s judgment. Wilfrid, the elder, was well placed in 
New Zealand — Harold, the younger, was in a large Whitfield ware- 
house ; clearly it was Diana, beautiful, fastidious Diana, who must 
be provided for and shielded from the wintry winds of care and 
privation. As for their mother, they were both good sons, and 
would always care for her. They thought their father had acted 
quite rightly, and went back to their work perfectly contented 
with what had fallen to their share. 



CHAPTER n. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



" It is from your Uncle Philip, Diana ; you may read it," said 
Mrs. Wentworth, handing her daughter an open letter. 
' Diana put down her mother^s breakfast-tray, and sat down on 
the edge of the bed to read the following letter : 

**Mt diar Alice, — I have your letter telling me of your changed arrange- 
ments. I think it is a pity Harold cannot make up his mind to stay in Eng- 
land near his mother ; but since Wilfrid is doing so well in New Zealand, I 
suppose it is only natural that he should wish to share his good-fortune. 
Young blood will be young blood, and life in a Whitfield warehouse cannot 
be as attractive as sheep-farming in New Zealand. I wish the lad every 
success. Under the circumstances, I think it quite natural you should wish 
to leave Whitfield, and I feel gratified that you should ask my advice as to a 
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suitable place for your future home. I need not assure you that, were it 
necessary, any help I could give you in the expense of removing I would 
willingly offer. I have, however, another proposal to make, which I trust 
will prove agreeable to you. Tou cannot live in comfort anywhere upon the 
income to which you have been reduced, and I write now to suggest that you 
and Diana should henceforth make your home with us. I have consulted 
Guy and the girls, and I need scarcely say that they join with me in offering 
you a hearty welcome. Tour income will be sufBcieni for your personal 
wants ; and as your presence in my house can only be a help and an advan- 
tage to my girls, I think the arrangement will be a mutual gain. Of Diana 
I cannot speak, since I have not the pleasure of knowing her; but I trust 
she will be happy with her cousins. Perhaps I am biassed, but I think in- 
tercourse with Gertrude and Dora cannot fail to influence her for good." 

There was much more — plans, arrangements, and sympathy; 
bat all breathed a confident spirit, as though the writer felt sure 
of his invitation being accepted, and the letter concluded very af- 
fectionately with a hope of a speedy meeting. 

Diana, having finished reading, let her hands sink into her lap 
and sat looking at her mother. 

'* How like your uncle !'' said Mrs. Wentworth, enthusiastically. 
'' What a noble, generous offer I and what a simple way out of 
all my difficulties T' 

'' What does it mean f ' asked Diana ; " I don't understand it. 
Have you been writing to Uncle Meredith about money matters ?" 

" I wrote to tell him that, as Harold is going to join Wilfrid in 
New Zealand, there is no further need for us to remain in Whit- 
field. I asked his advice about a cheaper place to live in, and 
just hinted that I should be very thankful for any help in the ex- 
pense of removing, or even for permanent help if he could afford 
it. This constant anxiety about money matters will drive me 
into my grave before long. I would not say a word against your 
poor father ; but I really think he might have contrived to leave 
me a little better off. However, now it is all at an end, thanks to 
your uncle. I thought he would send me a check; but I never 
anticipated such generosity as this.'' 

Diana said nothing, and her mother went on, having only paused 
for an instant to wipe her eyes. . 

'* Dear Philip ! it is just like him ; and the thought of passing 
the rest of my life in the old Abbey, the happy, happy home of 
my girlhood, is almost too much for me. What an unspeakable 
relief it will be to have everything one wants again, and not to 
be constantly counting the cost of every little thing ! I shall feel 
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quite young again. I shall write at once and tell him how 
grateful I am for his kindness. Tou, of course, will do the 
same." 

" Nay, mamma," said Diana ; '^ I have nothing to write about. 
I did not ask for charity. I do not need it, and I am not going 
to accept it. I have no gratitude to express." 

" I beg you will not talk in that foolish way," said Mrs. Went- 
worth, with some show of irritation. ^' When I accept, my ac- 
ceptance will be for us both ; your home must be with me." 

" I shall not go to Garshill," said Diana, in a voice which was 
neither loud nor excited, but which expressed unshakable de- 
termination. 

" It is quite useless to talk in that way. I shall not allow such 
behavior to my brother." 

"I don't know him; I have never seen him or any of my 
cousins. I know nothing about him, and he knows nothing 
about me, or I don't think he would ask me to go and live at his 
house," with a sudden gleam of something very like wickedness 
lighting up her face. **Just listen how he speaks of me! he 
seems to think I am a child yet," and she picked up the letter 
again, and read aloud the few words relating to herself. Then 
she threw the letter aside and laughed, standing in the middle of 
the room, with a satirical smile curling her lip. 

Mrs. Wentworth looked at her without speaking, and with a 
peculiar look in her eyes. What she saw ought to have filled her 
heart with a glow of joy And pride, and instead she looked gloomy 
and dissatisfied. 

She saw before her a tall, slim girl of two-and-twenty, with a 
face and figure of marvellous beauty. Hair and eyes were dark, 
the eyes very large and clear, the complexion very fair and deli- 
cate. Her features had been moulded in an expression of com- 
mand, and the general habit of the face was rather proud than 
sweet Her whole face and bearing were full of spirit and reso- 
luteness, yet her figure was delicate to fragility. There was some- 
thing about her which would have made even a stranger feel in- 
stinctively that she had her whole life before her, and that it 
would be very difficult, in spite of her two-and-twenty years, to 
forecast the use she would make of it. 

It has been said that it was a sight to fill a mother's heart with 
pride, and that Mrs. Wentworth looked only gloomy ; perhaps the 
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slight air of defiance in the ronnded, upturned chin irritated her, 
for her voice was not altogether sweet as she said, 

" It is a long time since I saw your cousins ; but Gertrude was 
then very handsome and Dora an exquisite, fairy-like creature. 
Their father is quite right in thinking them charming, and I quite 
tigree with him that intercourse with them would do you a world 
of good." 

Diana laughed again ; laughter was very often on her lips. 

" I have no doubt they have every imaginable beauty and at- 
traction," she said ; '^ but I have not the slightest desire to make 
their acquaintance, nor have I any intention of doing so." 

"You make me very angry," said her mother. 

"I will go now," said the girl, taking up the breakfast-tray. 
** I suppose you will get up. We can talk about this later." 

She went down-stairs into the sitting-room, and stood looking 
out of the window. It was a dismal winter morning ; fog, melting 
snow, and rain filled the street She stood for some time lost in 
thought, and then, with a quick, graceful movement, turned to the 
inside of the room, saying, half aloud : 

" I'll write now, while I am alone. I would rather starve than 
go to live there." 

She got writing materials and began her letter. Judging from 
the smile which so often lit up her face as she wrote,' she had 
reason to be satisfied with her work ; but there was that in her 
smile which made one feel doubtful whether her uncle would be 
equally pleased. When she had finished, she folded and addressed 
her letter, saying, 

" Now, my sweet cousins, I wonder if, after this, you will be 
so anxious to have me, and yet it is polished and perfectly re- 
spectful, in fact ' deadly polite ' ;" opening her letter again to once 
more run her eye over its contents. " That is one of the great- 
est benefits of civilization; it enables you to sting people be- 
yond endurance, without casting a shadow on decency and po- 
liteness." 

She leaned her elbows on the table, and, catching sight of her 
own reflection in an old-fashioned round mirror which hung against 
the opposite wall, she smiled frankly at herself. 

" One is handsome," she murmured, " and the other is an ex- 
quisite, fairy-like creature. I am not afraid of them." There 
was a pause, during which she continued to gaze into her own 
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eyesy reflected in the old mirror. Then she spoke again : '' She 
^d not say they were clever/' and she smiled once more. 



CHAPTER m. 

▲ FRIEND. 

At that moment the maid-of -all-work knocked at the door and 
said, "Dr. Sherlock." 

Diana rose from her seat in surprise. 

" Tom )" she cried ; " what are yon doing at large at this time 
of day r 

" I am not busy this morning, and it is so long since I saw 
you, I thought I would just look in in passing. How is your 
mother f" 

"Very well, and I am very glad to see you. There is some- 
thing to relate, and I want you to hear it from me first." 

She told him about her uncle's letter and the proposal it con- 
tained, her expressive face all alight with varying emotions as she 
sat looking up at the tall young man standing on the hearth-rug, 
his eyes fixed upon her face, as if he did not want to look at any- 
thing else. 

He listened in silence, it was a way he had, and sometimes 
Diana liked it, and sometimes it roused her impatience. This 
time she liked it. Her mother might come down at any moment, 
and she wanted to tell her story first 

Tom was still silent when she had finished. He was slow in 
everything, slowest of all in speech. * He was a tall, plain young 
man, with nothing remarkable about him except a very beautiful 
complexion and an odd, drifting way of walking, which made ev- 
ery one smile. He was a young doctor, working his way steadily 
upwards, with no relatives or connections to help him on, ac- 
customed to look to himself alone, and quite satisfied with his 
solitary position in the world. He had known the Wentworths 
for some years before he had come to settle in Whitfield. Diana 
and he had been fast friends ever since she was a child, and now 
the hope of some day winning her for his wife was the only feeling 
which equalled in strength his wish to get on in his profession. 
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He remained silent for so long that at last she looked up at 
him again, and said, 

'' Well, are yon too surprised to speak ?" 

" I don't know. What are you going to do I" 

Each word dropped slowly and separately from his lips, and 
when he spoke, one heard that his voice was very flexible. 

" Mamma is in raptures ; she is going to accept." 

"Oh! Do you think you will like it r 

" I am not going." 

"You won't go!" 

" I think I would rather starve. Ever since I read the letter, one 
of my favorite mottoes has been running in my head : ' It is better 
to dwell in a forest, haunted by lions and tigers, the trees our hab- 
itation, flowers, fruits, and water for food, the grass for a bed, and 
the bark of the trees for garments, than to live among relations 
after the loss of wearth.' That is a pagan proverb, and I like it." 

"Good for the pagans," said Tom, slowly. "That is very 
vigorous ; but it wouldn't do in our climate, you know." 

" No," said Diana ; as a medical man, of course, you could not 
countenance it But I can do what comes to the same thing — 
put up with anything rather than go." 

" But what shall you do I" 

" I have not quite made up my mind yet ; but I think I shall 
get a situation of some kind." 

" Oh !" Dr. Sherlock palled his moustache thoughtfully, and 
then ventured on the mild remonstrance, "Do you think your 
father would have liked it)" 

" I don't think he would have objected," said Diana, with a 
little hesitation. 

" Well, but I do," replied Tom. 

" You see," said Diana — and the fact that she condescended to 
an explanation impressed Tom very much — " you see, I shall not 
be reidly working for my living. I have plenty to fall back upon, 
and I sha'n't trouble about a large salary. But if I do definite 
work in exchange for my maintenance, I shall be independent. 
I will not receive benefits ; I should be so hampered afterwards. 
I should never be able to do anything to which uncle objected, 
because of past favors. I could never endure it — ^I must be free. 
I might as well go to prison at once, as live in that way. I should 
be chained hand and foot with invisible chains." 
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** What kind of man is yoar nncle f ' 

" I have never seen him." 

" Then he may be a monster, for anything we know." 

^* He thinks I am a monster, and I will tell you why. Years 
ago, six or seven, before he had the accident which made him the 
invalid he has been ever since, he came over here to see mamma. 
We were sent for, of conrse, and the boys went, bribed by prom- 
ises of gold watches and chains, which, to be qnite fair, were 
honorably given to them. I remember I had been in disgrace all 
day, and was very angry with mamma, so I refused to go. Re- 
peated messages were sent ; bat I paid no heed to them, and when 
I heard that ancle was coming to the school-room to see me, since 
I would not go to see him, I ran out of the house and stayed away 
until I was sure he was gone. He was deeply offended, of course. 
Can't you imagine the rage of the rich man, accustomed to have 
every one bow down before him, when he was spurned by a poor 
relation f ' She leaned back in her chair, and laughed delightedly 
at this recollection of the past. " And I never feel sorry I did it ; 
I have no doubt it was a wholesome check to his pride. He never 
forgave me, and I was never invited to the Abbey. The boys 
have been often, and always came home laden with gifts, among 
which there was never anything for me, to my great joy. But 
you see he has borne malice all these years, and would have gone 
on all his life if this had not happened. I would not live in his 
house for the world. I should feel suffocated in it." 

Dr. Sherlock's face had grown very tender as he sat and listened 
to her. He realized, not for the first time, how tempestuous and 
impulsive this girl's nature was ; how passionately she felt about 
even little things ; and with how dogged a determination she would 
do battle for what she believed to be right — and her right was 
seldom that of the world at large. He understood that she looked 
upon her isolation and estrangement from her mother's people as 
in some way conferring distinction upon her, even though it had 
originated in a mere fit of girlish naughtiness. She was very full 
of faults, and she did not make the most of such virtues as she 
had ; yet Tom loved her dearly, and the thought of such a girl 
going out to work seemed pitiful to him. An older man might 
have said it would bring her just the discipline she needed; 
but Tom did not think of that. Nevertheless he felt instinc- 
tively that this was not the right moment for making the only 
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alternative proposal which seemed to him good. Instead he 
said, 

*' No, yon must not go ; it is not the right place for yon ; you 
would not be happy there. We must see what else can be done. 
I will come in again some evening, and we will talk things over 
at our leisure. Perhaps your friend Mrs. Burland might be able 
to suggest something.'' 

" I will see. Must you go ? Come in again as soon as you 
have time." 

" One thing first, Diana," he said, hesitatingly. " Don't speak 
so bitterly of your mother ; it is not fair, you know." 

" It is true," said Diana, knitting her brows. " Tou know, 
Tom, that mamma and I do not get on ; and that is another 
reason why I will not go to Garshill. Mamma and I have lived 
together long enough. It is her own doing ; she herself got me 
out of the way of living with her." 

'^ I wish you would try to forget that, or to look at it in a dif- 
ferent light. Your mother thought she was acting for the best." 

The girl's face hardened, as she said, 

'^ She did it because she wanted to be rid of me. She con- 
demned me to four years of mUery^ when there was no need for 
it, and I shall never forgive her." 

*' Well, good-bye, Di. Remember me to your mother, and tell 
her I will look in again soon." 

When he was gone, Diana stood by the fireplace, with' all the 
light gone out of her face. He should not have called up those 
. recollections just then, because when her father died she had made 
a resolution that she would try to live on better terms with her 
mother. A year had gone by since then, and she had kept her 
resolution fairly well, but she was not happy at home ; and now 
that both her brothers had left England, and a change was inevi- 
table, she was determined that the change should be to her own 
advantage. 

Mrs. Wentworth was, in the opinion of most people, a very 
charming woman. A few, Tom Sherlock among them, thought 
differently, but that was the general verdict. Unfortunately she 
had never known how to live in harmony with her daughter. 
Diana had always been difficult — from her earliest childhood a 
strange mixture of apparently diametrically opposed qualities and 
characteristica — ^a very ill-balanced mind, many people said, and 
2 
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Mrs. Wentworth fully agreed with them. When Diana was foar- 
teen, her mother decided that she had utterly outgrown home 
influences, and that she must go to school at once — to a school, 
moreover, where the strictest discipline should be rigorously en- 
forced. Such a school was difficult to meet with ; but the right 
place bad eventually been found, and for four years Diana had 
led a life of pure misery in it. She came home for her holidays, 
each time feeling more embittered against her mother, and the 
last two years had been spent entirely at school. She knew that 
her mother had sent her from home because she had no sympathy 
with her, and she judged her with the pitiless intolerance of 
youth. This four years' banishment from home-life had in some 
degree moulded her character, and was partly answerable for the 
cynical view she took of domestic happiness, family affection, and 
other accepted facts of life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A LOVER. 

Dia»:a got her way : Mrs. Wentworth yielded, after a not very 
strong show of resistance. Secretly she was of her daughter's 
opinion that they had lived together quite long enough ; and she 
was well aware that life in the old home, with her brother and 
two affectionate, attentive nieces, would be much more comfort- 
able without this daughter, between whom and herself there 
seemed always a tacit coldness and misunderstanding. She kiiiw 
her brother would not approve of Diana going out as a governess, 
so she said very little about it 

Diana had no great difficulty in meeting with a situation, for 
her father's will rendered her independent of salary, although 
she said that, on principle, she should take what was offered to 
her. She had been anxious to go to the Continent, and the 
situation she finally decided to take was in Polish Prussia. Her 
toployers were called Camphausen, and they lived at a place 
called Jacewo, a place of which no one had ever heard, which 
considerably increased Diana's wish to go there. There was a 
large family-— three sons and three daughters, the eldest girls aged 
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respectively seyienteen and sixteen. Diana was to be companion- 
governess to tbem, and to share the family life. She at once made 
np her mind to go there, and her mother only ventured the remon- 
strance that it seemed a very long way off — three days' journey, 
without stopping even a night on the way. Diana bore down all 
opposition, and, without consulting any one, wrote to Fran Camp- 
hausen to settle the matter and arrange the time and manner of 
her journey. 

She and her future employer had exchanged letters by return 
of post, so that the whole business had been settled in about a 
fortnight. During that time Dr. Sherlock had been very busy, 
and had had no time to see the Wentworths, so that he had heard 
nothing of Diana's plans. He came in on the evening of the day 
on which she had written to accept the post, and she lost no time 
in telling him all about it. They were alone, for Mrs. Wentworth 
was busy packing and arranging for her removal to Garshill. 

** I am so glad it is settled," she said, when she had finished. 
'' I was afraid some obstacle might arise at the last moment" 

The animation in her face found no reflection in her compan- 
ion's features. 

" It is a long way," he said, slowly. 

" That is why I like it. I want to get as. far from here as I 
can — thousands of miles away." 

" What for ?" asked the doctor, bluntly. 

'* I am weary of this place. I never want to see it again." 

" Oh I" was all his reply ; but she heard him murmuring, in his 
deliberate way, '* Bad for me, that" 

She said nothing, and presently he went on : 

" I don't like the whole thing ; there is something annatural 
in it. You were never made to work for your living ; and I am 
very much opposed to your going." 

'* I am not going to work for my living ; it would be rather a 
dismal prospect if I were, for they offer only a very small salary." 

" Suppose you fall ill f 

'' Suppose the world comes to an end." 

" I don't know how your mother can consent to your going." 

Diana smiled, as she answered, 

" She is glad." 

" I wish yon would not speak in that way," said Tom, looking 
distressed. '' I do not like to hear it" 
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'< What is the use of trying to disguise the truth t you might 
as well try to clothe a deformed man so that he should look 
straight. Mamma and I feel crookedly towards each other, and 
always shall. We cannot live together any longer." 

"What has happened ?^ Have you quarrelled)" 

" What need is there to quarrel ? It is the constant dropping 
that wears away a stone, not pouring a hucketf ul of water over 
it" 

He made no answer; he had scarcely heard her. He was 
thinking that the time to speak had come, and he felt horribly 
shy, and very anxious and doubtful as to the result. She said no 
more, and he began to feel his way cautiously, by saying, 

" I do wish you would give this up, Diana." 

" I can't, Tom. I wrote to Frau Gamphausen to say I will go 
as soon as she wants me." 

" That doesn't matter. Write again, and say that, on consid- 
eration, you don't want to go so far from home, and she must 
find somebody else." 

" I am counting the days till I go," was her only answer. 

" What do you know about these people ? They may be very 
disagreeable." 

" I have no doubt they are ogres at the very least" 

" You are running a great risk." 

" I run a risk every time I skate or dance or drive. In fact," 
fixing her beautiful eyes upon his face, " I must go ; if I gave it 
up I should have to go and live at Garshill, and I vnll not de 
that" 

" No," he said ; ^* that is not the only other thing to do." 

His heart beat very fast, and he felt that now he must go on. 
But he got little encouragement from the rather puzzled look 
which came over her face. 

'* I can't see any other," she said, at last. 

*^ I'll show it to you, then. I don't want you to go and live 
at Garshill ; there is no need. I want you to come and live with 



me." 



He was looking hard at her as he spoke ; indeed, there was an 
almost stony expression in his eyes, so nervous and uncertain did 
he feel. For a moment she returned his gaze — wide open and 
uncomprehending; then a light seemed to break in upon her, and 
she began : 
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" Do you mean — f ' 

'* I mean that I want you to be my wife ; yes, that is what I 
mean." 

He heaved a great sigh of relief, as he realized that he had at 
last said what had been on his heart, and he waited anxiously for 
her answer. 

*' Tom !" she said, in a tone of utter incredulity, which brought 
the color into his face. 

" What do you mean f ' he asked. " Why do you speak like 
thatr 

" Oh, Tom, how could you ever think of such a thing ?" 

'* Do you mean to say that you have never thought of it )" he 
asked, completely losing his head. 

" Thought of you as a husband ? never — not once. As my 
comrade and my best friend, who has often taken my side when 
every one was against me — I have always thought of you like 
that, but never as anything else." 

*' I have never thought of anything but that ; and won't you 
begin to think of it too ? Do, Diana." 

" Oh, no ; it is qqite impossible." 

" Why ?" he asked, desperately. " I don't see it." 

" I can't," she answered. " I simply can't." 

'' I have loved you so long and so truly. I can't believe there 
is no hope." 

" You would not like me to say * Yes ' when I do not love 
you." 

^ " No, I wouldn't — yes, I would. I would rather have you in 
that way than not at all." 

" Oh, Tom, don't talk so foolishly ! I can't imagine what put 
such an idea into your head ; you must have seen I never thought 
of such a thing." 

" Oh, I know you are not to blame," he said, bitterly ; '^ but 
still I thought you liked me." 

''I do — that is, I did; but if you go on talking like this, I 
sha'n't like you any more." 

Her eyes flashed ; her foot tapped the floor. Her temper was 
quick, and her patience soon exhausted ; neither did Dr. Sherlock 
show to advantage as a disappointed lover. He had nothing to 
say to this outburst ; and after a pause she went on : 

*^ If I married you, I should be chained here for the rest of 
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my life. I should live and die here. I know nothing bat Whit- 
field, and I should never know anything else." 

" It is your home," he said, rather stolidly. ** I don't know 
what you mean by talking in that way." 

'' 0^ course it is my home: that is the very reason. Do you 
never get tired of home f ' 

'' Never. I love it ; I become more and more of a home-man 
every day. If you would only marry me, it would be perfect." 

She laughed, a little unsteadily, before she answered : 

"You see how utterly unsnited we are to each other. We 
should always be acting in opposition to each other." 

" I don't think it follows at all. People who marry should 
not be too much alike." 

" Still less, too much unlike," she answered quickly, and then 
they were both silent Diana was sitting in a low chair in front 
of the fire, and, after her own last words, she leaned back and 
clasped her hands at the back of her head, so that her arm hid 
her face from Tom. She wished that he would go. Her nerves 
were naturally highly strung, and just lately she had been going 
through a good deal. Tom's attitude and manner jarred upon 
her, and made the temptation to speak sharply almost irresistible. 
As the minutes went on and he said nothing, she began to find 
the silence almost more than she could bear, and she bit her lip, in 
her endeavor not to show her nervous irritation. She was abso- 
lutely heart-whole; no man had as yet touched her feelings below 
the surface, and she was powerless to enter into Tom's state of 
mind. She only felt angry with him for having spoken at all. 
When she did at last speak, her words were not calculated to 
comfort him. 

" I am so tired of Whitfield : that is why I want to go to this 
particular place, Jacewo. However disagreeable it and the people 
may be, they will at least be fresh and different from what I 
know here. If only for that reason, they are to be preferred." 

" That sounds as if you were fickle." 

" I dare say I am fickle. I get tired of things and people. I 
don't think I could keep to the same affection for ever and 
ever." 

She was saying the first thing that came into her head, out of 
pure contrariness, and her mood was not improved by Tom say- 
ing, with great solemnity. 
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'' Yon are talking like a child ; it is very wrong to talk like 
that" 

'' It would be the height of folly to marry now," she went on, 
ignoring his interruption. '' I have seen nothing of life, and 
know very few people. I want to see life, and it would be ridic- 
ulous to tie my hands at the very beginning ; afterwards I might 
easily meet some one I liked better than yon, which would be 
very awkward." 

It was natural to her to express herself with a little exaggera- 
tion ; but her words were not devoid of wisdom, except to Tom, 
who did not like them at all, and said : 

" I should think you have seen as many men as other girls, 
with your father and brothers, and the open house you have 
always kept." 

'' Do you thi^k I call those people I meet at dances and pic- 
nics and tennis men? You are the nearest to a man I know 
here, but I can conceive that even you might be surpassed." 

*' You are very unkind ; and just let me tell you what I have 
been thinking. You say you are tired of your home, and this 
place, and everything about you. I believe that is only because 
you have never been without them. I don^t like this idea of 
your going away in the least; but we might do this. I won't 
ask you to marry me now. After all, though I could offer you a 
home, it is not such as I should like you to have, and I should 
not have spoken so soon, if it had not been for this scheme of 
yours. Go to this outlandish place, since you have set your mind 
upon it: it may teach you to appreciate what you despise now. 
In the meantime, I will work hard for us both. I am making 
two hundred a year clear now ; will you promise to come home 
and marry me when I am making four hundred)" 

'' Am I to be banished out there till then ? Condemn me to 
transportation for life at once, and have done with it." 

Her scoff brought the hot color into his cheeks, and he an- 
swered, warmly : 

" You are unfair and insulting, Diana. Do you suppose I 
have not got it in me to make a decent livelihood by my profes- 
sion!" 

'' I hope you may make a hundred thousand a year, as long as 
you don't ask me to share it with you. I don't toant to marry 
you, Tom. I wish yon would take my answer, and leave me." 
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^' I wonH. Tou ought to marry, Diana. Yon have got a lot 
of qneer crotchets, which only make you unhappy. If you got 
married, you would soon forget them in other things." 

There was truth in what he said, but there was also truth in 
Diana's answer : 

'' You are not the man to make me forget crotchets, Tom.'' 

There was a note of sadness in her voice. Beautiful and brill* 
iant though she was, she had too marked an individuality ever 
to be popular. She had many acquaintances; but the portion 
of love which had fallen to her share was small. She and her 
mother were hopelessly at odds, and perhaps each was equally to 
blame. Tom was the first man who had asked her to share his 
life, and, although she rejected his offer, she felt that he would 
probably be the last. She was touched by his faithfulness, and 
she inwardly marvelled when he repeated : 

" Will you promise what I ask ?" 

She did not speaL Some time before she had risen from her 
chair, and now she stood with one foot on the fender, her elbows 
on the mantelpiece, her face shaded by her hands. Some inspi- 
ration held Tom from disturbing her meditations. He had no 
idea what was passing in her heart, nor how empty it felt, nor 
how the emptiness ached in a dull, gnawing way, as the empty 
socket aches after the tooth has been taken from it. At last she 
turned round. Her face was pale ; her eyes burned beneath the 
contracted brows. She looked at him for a moment. Her lips 
were so firmly closed, it seemed as if she had difficulty in opening 
them to speak. At last she said : 

" I cannot engage myself to you ; but, if you like, I wHl 
promise — " 

" Yes — what f ' he interrupted, eagerly. 

'' Not to engage myself to any one else until we meet again." 

He had expected more, and his face fell. 

" Why do you ofifer this)" he asked, at last. 

He did not understand her in the least; he felt puzzled and 
uneasy at her manner. 

'' To give you satisfaction. You have been very kind to me, 
and we are old friends ; you deserve something." 

'' But I don't see that I am getting anything," he said, speak- 
ing more from embarrassment than boldness. 

"Oh, yes," with equal gravity, "you are. As long as we do 
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not meet — ^for this promise dates from my leaving Whitfield — yon 
will have the satisfaction of thinking, when you do think of me, 
that I am free, and, if not engaged to you, at least not engaged 
to any other man. And so," with a smile beginning to hover 
round her lips, " if you are wise, we shall never meet again." 

Bitter disappointment kept him silent for a minnte. She had 
succeeded in rousing his slow but lasting anger. 

" Is that your way of dismissing me f ' he asked, at length. 
" It is ingenious and womanlike, truly." 

" Softly, softly ; will you have my promised 

He looked at her, and his anger blazed up anew. He had 
learned his lesson at last, and he saw there was no hope for him. 
He felt just then as if he never did wish to see her again ; and, if 
she would not be liis, he could at least prevent her marrying any 
one else. That was something : his blood boiled up, and, speak- 
ing quickly, almost savagely, as if he feared she might change 
her mind, he said : 

'* Yes ; I will have it. Promise me that after you leave Whit- 
field you will engage yourself to no man till we have met again. 
Get a Bible, and swear it to me." 

" Nay, I will not swear. You often call me a pagan, and with 
a pagan her word is her bond. I promise on my honor that, 
after leaving Whitfield, I will engage myself to no man until you 
and I have met again." 

*' I am satisfied," he said, solemnly ; and she, having recovered 
her spirits, laughed at his gravity. There was no weak place 
in her heart, and she gave the promise with the greatest assur- 
ance. 

Directly after this he went away, and as he went out at the 
house-door he met a young lady coming in, with whom he ex* 
changed salutations. She said, 

" I suppose Diana is at home f" and, on his saying she was, the 
girl went forward unannounced, and knocked at the drawing-room 
door. 

Diana greeted her visitor, with some surprise. 

'^ You, Amy 1" she said ; " what has brought yon out at this 
time of night f" 

" I have not seen you for a week, arid I wanted so much to 
hear if you have come to any arrangement with those German 
people." 
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She sat down as she spoke. Sh^ was a fair girl of middle 
height, with undecided manner and speech, and yet with some- 
thing in her face which seemed to denote obstinacy. She formed 
a strange contrast to Diana, yet she was the only girl in all Whit- 
field who stood on terms of anything like intimacy with her. The 
deeper feeling was on the side of Amy Fairbaim, who often served 
as a vent to Diana's overwrought feelings. It was unfortunate 
that she had come just now ; Diana had not yet recovered from 
her interview with Dr. Sherlock, and she was not in the gentlest 
mood. She told Amy that she was going to Jacewo, and Amy 
said, 

" How dull it will be when you are gone ! But perhaps you 
will not like the place, and will be back again soon." 

'^ If my esteemed friend Tom Sherlock could have had his 
way, I should stay here forever. He has just asked me to marry 
him." 

'^ Oh, Diana, I am so glad I I hope you accepted. Did you 
accept ? It would be so delightful if we lived in the same town ; 
we might be married on the same day. If you had to wait, I 
should not mind waiting too." . 

'^ Take care how you make rash promises. Tom explained his 
position to me very clearly, and had I accepted him we might 
have looked forward to a possibility of marriage in the next 
world ; it would certainly never have taken place in this. If you 
and your Cartwright decided to wait for me, yon would have 
every prospect of dying an old maid." 

Mr. Cartwright was the curate, to whom Amy was .engaged ; 
waiting for preferment as a necessary preliminary to marriage. 

''You say such strange things, Diana. Is Dr. Sherlock so 
poor P' 

" Very poor ; but he had the generosity to offer me a share of 
his poverty." 

" Then you refused him ?" said Amy, blankly. 

"Yes; although he made another generous proposal. He 
wanted me to wait for him out at Jacewo ; no doubt he thinks 
it is a safe place, where I shall not meet with the temptation of 
a more brilliant ofEer." 

"I am sorry," said Amy. "His practice is here, and so is 
Reggie's curacy. We might have lived here together all our 
lives." 
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^' How is your Reggie ?'' asked Diana. " Is lie any better f 

" Yes, lie is better ; but there is still infection, and I may not 
go near him. It is very bard I can do nothing for him. When 
mamma is poorly, I brash and comb her hair gently, it soothes 
her so ; bat I cannot even do that for him." 

"Of coarse not. He might think you wished to assume the 
mastery, if you began to comb his hair. It woald be most un- 
wise and might cause your engagement to be broken off." 

She spoke with a gravity which made Amy feel uncertain as 
to her meaning. Strong as was her afiEection for Diana, she was 
often at a loss to know whether she were in jest or earnest. 

*^ I heard of such a sad thing yesterday," she said, presently. 
*' Mr. White, of the Carlton Road Bank, has died suddenly, in the 
prime of life, leaving a widow and a large family." 

" I wonder why it is," said Diana, " that men with wives and 
large families so often die in the prime of life. Poor men, I 
mean, only poor men have those large families. I suspect they 
do it in self-defence. They see they have got into a hopeless 
muddle, with only one way out of it comfortably to themselves, 
and they naturally take that way and leave the others to get on 
as they can." 

' ■ I don't think such a way would be natural at all ; it would 
be very selfish." 

" It would be natural because it is selfish." 

She spoke almost gloomily. She was leaning forward with her 
chin in her hand, her dark eyes looking into the glowing coals, 
her mouth set in a cynical curve. 

" I am very sorry for Mrs. White^" said Amy, " she is such a 
weak, delicate woman. If you think like that, it will be useless 
for me to ask you what I was going to." 

" Do you mean to join in a subscription f" 

^' Yes ; I am trying to get a little sum together." 

'^ I can't help you. It would only encourage others to do the 
same. If I ever found a charity, it shall not be for destitute 
clergymen or poor widows' children, but for old maids who have 
fought their way through life against great odds and have at last 
come to the end of their resources." 

Amy said nothing. She was one of those people who remain 
comparatively indifEerent to the privations and sorrows of older 
people, but who " cannot bear to see the little children suffer." 
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Besides, she took no interest in old maids. Who dpcisf She 
thought Diana hard and cold, and rose from her seat, saying, 

*' I shall go home. I can't talk to you any more. You are 
not nice to-night." 

*' I will not keep yon if you would rather go. Oood-night I 
will let you know when I leave home." 

When she was alone again she resumed her seat hy the fire, 
lo9king gloomily into it; but her thoughts, whatever they might 
be, were not uttered aloud. 

Amy walked home in a glow of indignation against Diana and 
of satisfaction with herself. Yet every now and then the thought 
of her friend's deep, sad eyes and gloomy speech penetrated to 
her heart and made her feel uncomfortable, and as she walked 
along she murmured : 

" Poor Diana ! I wish she were happier, and I believe she 
would have been if she had accepted Dr. Sherlock." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE END OF A JOURNET. 



New-Year's Eve was the date fixed for Diana to arrive at 
Jacewo, and a fortnight before that day she left Whitfield and 
went to her friend Mrs. Burland, in London : a day or two later, 
Mrs. Wentworth went to Garshill. Diana could not have spent 
her last days in England with any more congenial companion than 
Antoinette Burland ; she entered fully into the difficulty of the 
girl's position, and sympathized entirely with her refusal to go 
to Garshill. She could sway Diana when no one else had the 
slightest influence over her, and Diana trusted her implicitly. An- 
toinette had opposed to the utmost Mrs. Wentworth's decision to 
send her daughter to school, and, although her counsel had been 
disregarded, Diana had never forgotten that the efEort had been 
made. The oases in that four-years' desert of existence had been 
Antoinette's visits, letters, and hampers. Now she discussed her 
plans with a sympathy and insight which soothed Diana's wounded 
spirit, and which not even Amy had shown. They had parted 
friends, and Amy's last words had been to urge Diana to bear in 
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miiid her promise, that, when she retamed to England, her first 
visit mast be paid to the f atnre Mrs. Cartwright Mrs. Borland's 
only misgiving was regarding the long journey, more than half- 
way across Europe, and she was anxious that Diana should let Mr. 
Burland see her safely to her destination. She scouted the idea, 
and would so evidently have been angry if the plan had been 
persisted in that Antoinette let it drop. 

She had made her last change in trains; in less than an hour 
•she would be at Jacewo. She was alone in the railway carriage, 
and she let down the window and leaned out She had passed 
through many patches of wood at an earlier stage of her journey ; 
now she seemed to be travelling through an endless forest The 
tall pine-trees rose straight and motionless, almost within reach 
of her hand. She crossed the carriage and leaned from the op- 
posite window ; the same sight met her eyes. The train was run- 
ning on a single line, which went straight on into the forest She 
looked back ; the trees had closed in upon the narrow road, the 
line traced by the fiuger of civilization. She looked forward, and 
at no great distance the railroad appeared to melt into the trees ; 
the train seemed imprisoned in the heart of the forest. A chill 
feeling of loneliness crept over her, and for the first time she be- 
gan to ask herself where she was going and what would be the 
end of this long journey. Jacewo I Where was Jacewo ? She 
did not know. How was she to know when she had reached 
Jacewo, and what kind of a place it would be? She could not 
tell ; she knew nothing of it at all. She was going she knew not 
whither. A feeling came over her that she was going where 
strange things would befall her ; as though she had turned a cor- 
ner in the road of life, and unproved sights and experiences lay 
before her ; as though she had entered a new world, and a voice 
which she did not know, yet could not disobey, was calling her 
to advance in the darkness. 

The moon rose high^, and she could see more plainly. From 
time to time there came a clearing among the trees, and, stretch- 
ing away in the distance, she saw glittering white expanses, frozen 
tracts of water which occur here and there in the forest, now sil- 
vered by the light of the rising moon. She looked at them in 
fascinatioii, with this strange feeling of awe growing stronger and 
stronger in'iher heart, until at last the trees grew thinner, the train 
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slackened speed, and at last stopped. She saw a kind of sbantj, 
and a platform of rough earth frozen hard as iron, and then she 
hastily looked at her watch : it was already some minutes past 
the time when the train was due at Jacewo, and she again put her 
head out of the window and asked of a man who was running 
past if this station was Jacewo. He answered ''Yes/' without 
pausing or turning his head, and she collected her things and got 
out of the train. 

Her luggage placed safely on the ground, and the train ha?ing 
steamed slowly out of sight round an immense curve, which made 
it look like an enormous serpent, she turned to a group of men 
who stood near, looking at her with a good deal of curiosity, and, 
according to her instructions, asked if the Oamphausens' carriage 
was at the station. One of the men shook his head, and when, 
at his request, she repeated the name, he said he knew it not, he 
had never heard it before. The other men drew near and took 
part in the conversation. A few questions, asked in Diana's quick, 
rather imperious way, and in German which, though perfect in 
grammar and structure, betrayed her nationality in accent and 
tone, brought out the fact that this station was not Jacewo, but 
only a kind of small goods station, little more than a signal-box; 
that the train she had left was the last; and that there was no 
village anywhere near, where she could get either shelter or a 
conveyance to take her to the end of her journey. 

She did not hesitate to reproach the men with their perfidy in 
letting her leave the train and giving her her luggage. The cul- 
prit shrugged his shoulders, and, turning to his companions, a 
sort of council was held, in which the deliberations were carried 
on in Polish. Diana, being left to herself, also set her wits to 
work, although she had told the men that, as they had got her 
into this difficulty, she left it to them to find her a way out. It 
had just occurred to her that she might be able to telegraph to 
the Camphausens and ask them to send the carriage on to her, 
and she was just going to make the suggestion when one of the 
men turned to her and said he thought it possible that she might 
be able to finish her journey at once. It appeared that a gentle- 
man had driven over from Jacewo in the afternoon ; it was not 
known if he had gone back. If he had not, they knew where to 
find him, and they were sure he would be glad to share his car- 
riage with her ; should one of them go and see after him ? 
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*^ Certainly/' she said ; and when the messenger had departed 
the other men invited her to go into the signal-box until he re- 
turned. She was accommodated with a chair by the stove, and 
sat looking out of the window into the forest. The moon had 
now risen fully, and the night was almost as light as day, with a 
cold, clear light in which the pine-trees looked like ghosts, and 
the perfect stillness of the place was almost oppressive. She be- 
gan to believe in the actual existence of bears and wolves, not as 
likely visitants on this particular night, but as living creatures 
with an existence outside books. Her companions talked to- 
gether in Polish, and from time to time addressed her in German. 
The messenger had already been absent some time, and they spoke 
openly of the small chance of the gentleman from Jacewo being 
still in the neighborhood. Fearless by nature, Diana felt no ter- 
ror at her position ; it never occurred to her that these men could 
have sinister intentions towards her, and she was perfectly ready 
to intrust herself to the care of the unknown man, whoever he 
might be, if he were still at hand and willing to be burdened with 
her. She only felt annoyance at being stopped so near the end 
of her long journey, for she was tired ; and also, after having in- 
sisted on travelling alone, it was a little humiliating to find her- 
self in this difficulty, and she quickly made up her mind never to 
mention it to her friends in England. 

She was warm and comfortable, and as she sat looking out on 
the mysterious forest, wondering how the Burlands were spend- 
ing this New-Year's Eve, and how they imagined her to be spend- 
ing it, the door opened, and the messenger came in and com- 
municated with his fellows in his own tongue. Then he turned 
to her and told her he had had a long search for "den Herm 
Ingenieur," as he called him, but he had at length found him^ 
and he was perfectly willing to accommodate her in his carriage,, 
which was even now at the door. If she would take her seat in 
it,* he would join her in a moment ; he was still in the forest. 

She lost no time ; she was out of doors almost before he had 
finished speaking, and the men followed her and began to pack 
in her luggage. The carriage was a truly aboriginal vehicle, like 
an immense basket on wheels, filled with straw, and with a plank 
placed across it for a seat. In front, on a plank to himself, sat 
the driver, an aged Pole, in sheepskin coat and cap and green 
woollen glovest He appeared to have the utnK>st confidence in 
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his own power of gaiding the four small, restive horses which 
were harnessed to this primitive chariot 

Diana stood looking on at the group of men, who, with many 
exclamations, and what seemed the exercise of superhuman 
strength, were getting her boxes into the cart. She was smiling 
at them in some derision, when, oat of the shadow of the trees, a 
man emerged into the moonlight He saw her before she saw 
him, and he stood still for a minute to look at the English girl 
standing there alone, the spirited bearing of her slight figure 
noticeable even in the muffling of the long garment, trimmed and 
lined with fur, which she wore. (It was a parting gift from Mrs. 
Burland, and Diana had caught it closely round her to protect 
her against the stinging cold.) This man was accustomed to see 
and judge at a moment's notice, or even less ; and his keen eyes 
ran rapidly over the girl's face and figure, as she stood there un- 
conscious of his presence. He noted everything — the beautiful, 
proud features ; the slight touch of haughtiness in the face, caused 
by the cutting of her nostrils and lips ; the exquisite setting of the 
head ; the resolution and courage expressed in her attitude. Her 
face was half turned towards him, and he could see both her 
smile and the brilliance and depth of her eyes. It was a beauti- 
ful sight, and, as he looked at her, he muttered, 

" Is it possible f There must be some mistake." 

What he saw stirred him; there remained yet to hear her 
voice, and he was on the point of stepping forward to accost her, 
when the men, having accomplished their task, fell back, and he 
saw her take out her purse. 

*' That, too, is an indication of character," he thought, and 
waited a moment 

She took out a piece of twenty marks, he saw the gleam of 
gold in her hand, and gave it to one of the men, saying, in Ger- 
man, which surprised him by its purity, 

*' Divide it among you, and drink to me: it is New- Year's 
Eve ; wish that I may have everything I want in the new year." 

^* We will wish you a handsome husband, Fraulein," said the 
man, touching his cap. 

" A husband ? Ah, no "—with a little laugh—*' that I could 
have ; wish me everything I wanty 

The listener raised his eyebrows and smiled as he heard her. 
She must be very young, Jn spite of the dignity of her bearing 
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and her chiselled features, youth was in eyery line of her face and 
figure. She had just been delivered from a very awkward posi- 
tion, and the chances were a thousand to one that she would 
never set eyes on any of these men again. The little scene 
showed that heart and hand were equally open. 

But he had seen enough. He came up to her and raised his 
hat, saying, 

You are the lady who got out here by mistake?" 
You are English ?" she said, turning to him in her quick way. 
Why, yes ; did they not tell you ? I was told at once that 
you were a compatriot." 

" They did not say what you were ; they spoke of you exclu- 
sively as * the engineer.' " 

** I am an engineer, and an English one." 

" I am so glad ! I took it for granted you would be Grerman, 
and I feared you would smoke — I do so dislike tobacco I" 

He bit his lip to hide a smile. He liked to hear her speak ; 
her voice was clear and delicate, suggestive of lifelong intercourse 
with people of culture. 

'* It is so kind of you to give me a seat in your carriage," she 
went on. " I am exceedingly grateful to you." 

*^ I beg you will not mention it ; I am only glad it is in my 
power to do you any little service. And now, my men," he 
went on, for they were again occupied with the boxes, " make 
haste, or the lady will be frozen." . 

He turned to help Diana into the carriage, saying, 

** You had better take your seat at once : it is fearfully cold, 
and you must be tired. Are you properly wrapped up ? What 
is this made of?" — touching her long mantle. 

'^ It is lined with fur," she answered, just turning up a comer 
of it that he might see. 

'' Sit at this side," he said, as she was moving. to the other end 
of the plank, having got into the vehicle with perfect ease and 
disregard of his offer of help. " We shall drive fast, and the 
wind comes like a knife across the plain. If you keep at this 
side, I shall somewhat shelter you from it." 

They were off, flying along the high-road at the reckless rate 
at which Polish horses generally go, and Diana, feeling very wide- 
awake and intensely alive to everything around her, sat upright 
on her hard, jolting seat, and let her eyes wander over the wide, 
3 
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monotonoas plain over which they were driving. Everything 
was distinctly visible in that clear moonlight, and distant objects 
looked strangely near. She shivered as she looked. It was so 
silent, so lonely, so anlike anything she had ever seen before. 
She glanced at her companion; she had not yet seen his face 
clearly, and she could not see it now. His far cap was pulled 
down on to his head, and the fur collar of his overcoat was 
turned up to his ears. He was tall, and she liked his voice and 
manner, with a touch of authority in it which seemed natural to 
him. He sat in silence, his chin sunk in the fur on his coat, his 
hands buried deep in his pockets. He appeared quite uncon- 
scions of her presence, which was a new experience to her, and 
caused her to smile. 

While she was looking at him, he suddenly raised his head, 
and his keen gray eyes met hers. He looked straight at her foi 
a moment, and then said, 

" Well, and where am I to set you down when we get to 
Jacewo ? I did not hear where you are going to." 

'* I am going to some people called Oamphausen ;" and as he 
said nothing, she went on, *' do you know them ?" 

" Yes, I know them. They told me they were expecting an 
English lady to live with them ; but I had forgotten, and it would 
never have entered my head that you were the lady." 

" Why not? Do I not look like one?" 

^' Heaven forbid ! But there are ladies and ladies : they have 
different manners, and one associates a certain manner with a cer- 
tain calling. If I may say so, you do not look in the least like a 
governess." 

" I am not one yet ; I do not begin till to-morrow." 

" And you have never been one before ?"- -* 

" I will not try to conceal that this is my first attempt." 

*^ Do you know anything of these people ?" he asked, after a 
pause. 

** Nothing at all. Since you do, will you tell me something 
about them ?" 

** I know nothing to tell. They are not interesting ; they are 
very respectable and think very highly of themselves.'' 

'* Respectable people always do ; they mould their opinions on 
their reputation." 

" Are you really going to be the children's governess ?" 
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^'I am really. Perhaps you do not think I look competent, 
and I must frankly confess that I have no certificate." 

" I do not think you are accustomed to failure,'* was his some- 
what ambiguous reply, and then his chin sank back into his coat- 
collar, and he said no more. Neither did Diana speak again ; 
the only human sound came from the old driver, who urged on 
his horses ever faster and faster, till they seemed to fly over the 
ground. Presently '^ the engineer " roused himself, and pointed 
to where, at some distance before them, a group of lights was 
visible near the ground. 

'* Those are the lights of the Jacewo railway station," he said; 
" we shall soon be at your destination now." 

Ere long they reached the railway, and drove across the line ; 
the barriers — tall, tapering white poles — were lifted, and showed 
sharply against the clear sky. Immediately afterwards they 
crossed another line, then the ground rose a little, and in another 
moment they stopped. 

The house-door was opened almost before they had left the 
carriage, and a bewildering scene of arrival and explanation fol- 
lowed. Diana was aware that she was shaking hands with her 
countryman, and thanking 4iim for what he had done for her, 
then the door closed after him with a bang, and he was gone. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JACEWO. 

By the time Diana had been a month at Jacewo, only pride 
prevented her from shaking the dust of the God-forgotten spot 
from her feet and turning her steps elsewhere. Every one who 
knew her had opposed her coming out here, and she had persist- 
ed in it ; she was resolved, therefore, to bear a ^reat deal before 
confessing that they had been right and that she could hold out 
no longer. 

She did not get on with the Camphausens. Frau Gamphansen 
had never been pleasant, and she could not resist telling Diana 
that she had all along been opposed to her coming, from the mo- 
ment she had seen her photograph. She had only reluctantly 
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yielded to ber husband's representations that Miss Wentworth's 
name would be such excellent practice for the children. The 
children themselves found no more favor in her eyes : she was not 
naturally fond of children, and this particular family possessed 
characteristics and qualities which roused her deepest dislike and 
repulsion. The four younger children attended the local day- 
schools, the two eldest, Minna and Hedwig, studied with her, 
and she spoke English to, and superintended the preparation of 
the lessons of all. All the children inherited their mother's 
handsome features ; but they were ill brought up, ill-mannered, 
and selfish. They had been governed from babyhood by force 
and understood no other authority. The two elder girls, being 
of an age to appreciate personal advantages, were jealous of her. 
Her life was very monotonous, and the social pleasures hinted at 
in Frau Camphausen's letters consisted almost entirely of sitting 
in the drawing-room in the evening and plying her needle. Frau 
Oampbausen was a magnificent animal, attached to her children 
solely by her physical relationship to them, ambitious that they 
should do well at school, and make a good show in the world, 
because, if they, failed, the discredit, of their failure would be re- 
flected upon herself. In their home 'training, morals and mind 
had been left to take care of themselves, and all the energy had 
been concentrated in bringing their physical points to perfection 
— ^as, for instance, they always wore strong walking-boots in the 
house, lest their feet should deteriorate in shape ; and Diana's 
slender and daintily slippered feet were regarded by the girls with 
envy, and by their mother with disapproval. Their dresses were 
ugly and unsuited to their age ; but they were pretty enough to 
triumph over that, and had not thought much about it until 
Diana came with her well-made gowns and indescribable air of 
wearing them. All her ways and works were opposed to theirs, 
and it was no wonder she did not fall into her place in the fam- 
ily. But Frau Oampbausen bore with her. Her music and sing- 
ing were good, and her English and French irreproachable ; and 
she had accepted without a murmur a salary which was small 
even for a private governess in Germany. 

Jacewo was an ugly little town, with narrow, squalid streets, and 
no public buildings of any size except the prison, from which pris- 
oners now and then escaped and fled over the frontier into Russia. 
There was a shabby town-hall, a shabbier synagogue (half the 
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population were Polish Jews), and a Lutheran church, which sur- 
passed even the other buildings in shabbiness. There was also a 
ruined Polish church, standing a little way out of the town, with 
the remains of a square tower, upon which storks built their nests ; 
and a burial-ground, which was strewn with bones and skulls 
which had been thrown up when, a grave being full, the latest 
occupant was evicted to make room for a new-comer. There 
was a cemetery, but that, too, was overcrowded, and a new one 
had been made; but, as Diana observed in the sarcastic letter 
which she wrote to Mrs. Burland descriptive of her new sur- 
roundings, it seemed as yet designed more for the use of the liv- 
ing than the dead ; for, while no one had been buried in it, it con- 
tained five garden-seats and was used as a kind of public prome- 
nade. The town stood in the vast plain of Eastern Europe, in sur- 
roundings dreary beyond description. In that wonderfully clear 
atmosphere one could see for many miles. Diana, standing at the 
schoolroom window, could see the train coming in from Pawlowsk 
half an hour before it reached Jacewo. The only variety, and that 
was repeated until it became monotonous, was the vast stretches 
of dark pine-wood. Lines of pine-trees fringed the horizon, and 
patches of the same formed the only shadows in all that shadeless 
land. There was something impressive in the very flatness and 
monotony of the landscape-— on so large a scale it was rescued 
from the commonplace. Diana, although by nature a lover of the 
hills, did not escape the influence and fascination of this ^^ fringe 
of Siberia;" the character of the country got into her mind and 
colored her thoughts. 

In spite of being uncomfortable and aware that she was not re- 
garded with favor by her employers, she was not unhappy. She 
was eager and speculative by nature, and the difference in family 
life, with the relics of Polish manners and customs which came 
under her notice, interested her ; and she was too indifferent to 
the people among whom for the present her lot Fas cast to be 
disturbed by their want of affection for-*hersel*® * She lived curi- 
ously apart from them, and wa8*^affp*'^®tt m^ yij objectively by 
what she saw. She felt no disgust of concern of any kind when 
she saw Herr Nowakowsky, seated opposite to her, take a boiled 
egg from its cup, divide it lengthwise by a cunning stroke of his 
broad-bladed table-knife, scoop out half the egg, and tip it down 
his throat from the end of the same knife. She only looked at 
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him with cnriosity and interest, and wondered bow he did it, and 
whether he had had to practise very long before he succeeded in 
accomplishing the feat without any personal risk. She did not 
lose her self-control or equanimity when she saw Frao Camp- 
bausen kick her eldest son, a lad of thirteen, in a rage, or thump 
her eldest daughter's shoulders with her fist, when in the same 
frame of mind. She only raised her eyebrows, lifted her lip in a 
half-smile, and generally left the room with her head a little high- 
er than usual. She listened with absorbed interest when she 
heard the youngest boy (a child of eight, and the most inveterate 
little liar that ever breathed) invent a long and complicated string 
of falsehoods in answering his mother's questions as to why he 
had been late in coming home from school. She never complained 
of the children to their mother; she never offered any remark on 
their manners and customs ; but her face was very expressive, and, 
take it all in all, she was amply revenged for Frau Camphausen's 
often studied rudeness and neglect, by the embarrassment which 
appeared in that portly lady's face when, in the midst of some 
lecture, chastisement, or catechism, she encountered Miss Went- 
worth's calmly critical eyes and composed countenance, with its 
half-amused, half-cynical expression. Diana herself never pun- 
ished the children ; she taught them what she had undertaken to 
teach, but declined to interfere in any other department. 

Her compatriot she had not seen again, but she had heard of 
him from time to time, and the information she got may be con- 
densed into the following : 

He was an engineer employed by the German government to 
construct a new line of railway between Jacewo and Berg, a town 
on the Russian frontier. His name was John Garthwaite, and he 
came from England, but from which part of England no one 
se^me4 to know. He divided his time between Jacewo and Berg, 
and rv^ .)iii Tacewo lived at the Adler, the principal hotel in the 
place. ''B// I'i^. visit at any of the houses in the town; but 
availed ' iijs3 Jiis ^ -X'-' '^•' to onlv a very limited extent, be- 
ing by*naturi(^. ^ian\ 'oA.'?*8* ^served and self-contained, to 
a degree unusual ei^n am t^ • ^LJimeh. He was shut out from 
a good deal of social pleasure l. use he did not play cards, and 
cards were the chief amusement of the people of Jacewo. Wom- 
en played as vigorously as men, and Frau Camphausen's bosom 
friend, Frau Olawska, would sit down to the whist-table in the 
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evening, and remain there all night until eleven o^clock the next 
morning; but then she had no family, as Fran Camphausen always 
said in defence of her friend. As Diana merely received the in- 
formation which was volunteered to her, without asking any ques- 
tions, she got no idea of Mr. Garthwaite's character. It appeared 
that, the very day after her arrival at Jacewo, he had gone to 
Berg and had been there ever since, nor was he expected to re- 
turn for some time yet. 

As the weeks went by, she began to wish Mr. Garthwaite would 
come back. She was tired of the Gamphausens, and he would be 
some one fresh, and then she had never really seen him ; she would 
not know him again were she to see him, except from the fact that 
he would probably look like an Englishman. She thought that 
the situation was rather amusing, and she also enjoyed the reflec- 
tion that nobody else knew there was any situation, for in her let- 
ters to England she had mentioned neither the mistake she had 
made, nor the existence of such a person as John Garthwaite. 
Now, she felt herself in the position of the King of Bavaria, sole 
spectator of a most interesting drama, arranged for her enjoyment 
alone, and upon which the curtain might go up at any moment. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THB CURTAIN RISES. 



It had been with great unwillingness that John Garthwaite had 
gone to Berg, the morning after his meeting with Diana. He 
very much disliked the whole Camphausen family. He had heard 
all about their project of having an English governess ; they had 
taken him into their confidence, and had discussed the subject in 
his presence frequently, with constant appeals to his judgment 
and opinion. In the midst of it he had gone to Be^ for some 
time, and when he came back the matter had been setUed, and he 
heard with complete indifiEerence that a suitable English lady had 
been met with and engaged.' Later, he was told with some ex- 
citement that she was to arrive on New-Year's Eve ; but he had 
straightway forgotten all about it. As far as '*Miss Ventvort" 
occupied his mind at all, she figured as a middle-aged woman. 
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worn with toil, and hardened by a long struggle to keep her place 
in the world ; with few ideas, and those narrowed by limited ex- 
perience and monotony of existence — in fact, the typical " gover- 
ness," as she existed y^ars ago. The governess had come ; by an 
accident he had mi^de her acquaintance before she had met her 
employers and their family. He had seen her, and talked to her, 
and he would never forget her ; he felt that at once. After leav- 
ing the Gamphausens^ house, he had gone to his hotel, and had 
sat for hours smoking and lost in thought. He wondered how 
Diana would find herself in the new life and surroundings. He 
had had no experience of governesses, and, while admitting his 
ignorance, he could not persuade himself that the young lady 
whose acquaintance he had just made was a fair representative of 
the class. She had none of the attributes of a woman accustomed 
to earn her own living. The very douceur she had given the men 
at the station showed either culpable recklessness or the comfort- 
able knowledge that there was plenty more money where that 
came from. He knew very little about women's dress; but he 
had an idea that the garment in which Diana had been wrapped 
was a costly affair, and that the fur with which it was lined, as 
she had so obligingly turned up a corner of the mantle that he 
might see, was very superior to anything he had so far seen worn 
by the ladies of Jacewo. He wondered who and what she was ; 
he thought of her all evening ; he could not get her out of his 
head. He wondered what she was doing at that moment. Had 
she had supper ? Was she answering the questions which would 
be poured upon her ? Had she gone to bed early, tired with her 
long journey ? Was she sad, disappointed, home-sick ? Or was 
she curious, alive, and interested ? Most probably the latter, he 
thought ; and he hoped it was so. 

He could not help thinking of her ; he had known very few 
women, and none like Miss Wentworth. She was a new type 
and a revelation to him. He was the second son of a Yorkshire 
dalesmai^ ; his parents had been middle-aged when he was born, 
and by the time he was of an age to take notice of people's ap- 
pearance, his mother was merely a hard-featured woman, old be- 
yond her years, and without beauty of any kind to arrest the eye. 
There was his cousin Susan, who was like his sister, but she had 
lived at his home since she was a child, and was fast becoming 
what his mother was. It is true he had once loved, and his love 
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had been a bonny lass ; bat that was over now, and she had been 
in no way like this girl he had jast seen. He had led too busy a 
life to think about women. His father had been an unsuccessf nl 
man, poor, and as proud as unsuccessful people are apt to be. He 
had shunned intercourse with his neighbors, and had bidden his 
boys do the like. The elder son was at home — ^he had inherited the 
bit of land at his father's death. John had been early apprenticed 
to the engineer from whom he had learned his profession. He 
had worked hard, for it had been made clear to him betimes that 
he would have no one to look to but himself ; and as his calling 
had been his own choice, persisted in against the will of his par- 
ents, he had been expected to justify that choice by rising high 
in his profession. There was every external inducement, added 
to natural love, to work hard, and for years he had given little 
thought to anything outside his work. Now he had his reward. 
Though still young — thirty-three — he had risen high. His name 
was known beyond the limits of his own country ; his opinion 
had an influence out of all proportion to his years ; and he was 
consulted and deferred to on matters of great public weight in 
his profession. He had made a good deal of money already, 
and there was every prospect of his becoming a rich man among 
rich men. At present he chiefly valued his money for a reason 
which was known to no one but himself. It was thirteen years 
since he had been home; but he knew the immense disadvan- 
tages under which his brother labored, and he foresaw that, 
sooner or later, he would come to the end of things, and would 
be obliged to sell the old farmstead. Few people ever heard John 
Garthwaite speak of his birthplace; but none the less had he a 
deep and abiding love for it, and it was his intention to become 
the purchaser whenever his brother should want to sell it. Up to 
the present time, he had had no other thought in amassing money. 
He knew the time to which he looked forward would come, and 
it was his intention to be ready for it. Thus, almost his whole 
life had been spent in work, with rare and short intervals of leis- 
ure, leaving little time for intercourse with women ; and to tell 
truth, he had not hitherto regarded this deprivation in the light 
of a hardship. That bygone experience had left a bad taste in 
his mouth, and he rather shunned than sought them, nor had the 
ladies of Jacewo been destined \fi correct his taste. Hence the 
fact that, in speaking to women, he forgot to lay a&id& tVi^ \si<assr 
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ner he wore in talking to men. The air of authority^ and abrupt- 
ness of speech, which had pleased the one, Diana, offended the 
ninety-and-nine of Jacewo and elsewhere, and had earned for him 
the repatation of being rough and disagreeable. He forgot to 
make allowances for their weakness, or, in deference to custom, 
to outwardly yield the point which he inwardly maintained. He 
contradicted then), judged them on their merits, and exposed their k 

shortcomings in a way which was rendered even more exasperat- I 

ing by the way in which it was done, which showed a perfect un- 
consciousness of having ofiEended. A fine lady, with languid airs, 
and indifference to everything which was worth knowing and do- 
ing,, was an abomination to him ; and there had been a crispness 
and energy in Diana's speech and action which had impressed 
him favorably. 

He did not forget her when he went to Berg. He did not be- 
lieve she would be happy or even comfortable with the Gamphaus- 
ens, and he often found himself wondering what she was doing 
and how she was getting on. He felt that he had had a hand in 
bringing her to Jacewo ; that he was in a measure responsible for 
her safety and well-being while she was there, partly because he 
was her countryman, the only one of her nation in the place. The 
feeling that he had some one dependent upon him was new to him 
and filled him with an odd pleasure. He enjoyed the feeling for 
some time, and at the end of a month made up his tn'uid to go 
back to Jacewo and see for himself how she was faring. He had 
not intended to go so soon ; but he told himself that was not at 
present to the point, and he went as soon as he could. 

He reached Jacewo in the evening, and, having decided to take 
the earliest opportunity of paying his respects to Miss Went- 
worth, he contrived to make a spare half-hour on the following 
afternoon. He was just pushing open the garden-gate, when the 
house-door opened, and Frau Camphausen appeared. 

She expressed surprise and pleasure at seeing him ; and, as it 
never entered into her head that any one not coming to see her 
husband on business could be calling upon any one but herself, ^ 

she said at once, I 

'^You see I am going out. I am going to take coffee with 
Frau Olawska. , Will you walk with me so far, and then perhaps 
you will come in too ?" 

" Heaven forbid I" thought Garthwaite ; but he only said. 
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'' I am goiDg to call on Miss Wentworth, and ask bow she is. 
This is the first opportunity I have had." 

The Grerman lady's face and tone changed at once. 

" Oh, Miss Wentworth !" she said. " It is unfortunate ; but she 
is out walking with the children." 

He felt some surprise, for he knew the ways of the family, and 
that this was not an hour when it was usual for the children to be 
oi^t walking. 

'' Perhaps she may have come in again," he said. 

'* She has not come in again," frowning, and with a sharp tone 
in her voice. "Besides," she went on, **I do not wish Miss 
Wentworth to have visitors. It will take her mind oflE her work." 

" I see. Has Miss Wentworth many friends here ?" 

"She knows no one, nor do I think it necessary she should. 
You are the first person who has asked for her." 
. " Then you don't think it would be pleasant for her to feel that 
she has one acquaintance here ?" 

His tone was calm and mild. Frau Camphausen walked straight 
into the trap set for her. 

" She came to teach, not to enjoy herself ; and when I have 
made a rule, I adhere to it under all circumstances. If you see 
Miss Wentworth, it will be only in my presence." 

" You are really very kind," he said, serenely. " I should be 
sorry to put you to any inconvenience." 

" I am sure you would," with a happy smile ; " and, as I am very 
much engaged, it will be better for you not to call on her again. 
At the same time, I will give her any message you intrust to me." 

" Thank yon ; but I have no message." 

" Ah, then I will not mention your coming this afternoon ; it 
might unsettle her." 

She had walked on, and Garthwaite was almost obliged to ac- 
company her. He strolled along by her side, continuing the con- 
versation, with his eyes fixed upon the ground. He was thinking 
aboot Diana ; had he looked up at the house, he would have seen 
her at an upper window, looking down upon them. He did not 
look up, however, but walked by Frau Camphausen's side, until 
she halted, saying, 

" Here we are at Frau Olawska's. Are you sure you will not 
come in ? she would be so glad to see you." 

He excused himself on the ground that his half-hour was already 
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at an end, and went away disappointed that be had not seen Diana, 
and glad that he had come back to look after her. He very much 
distrusted the tone in which Fran Gamphansen bad spoken of her. 

When Diana had seen him from the window, she had just left 
Fran Camphausen, and had come into this room to get a French 
book from which to read aloud to the girls as they sat at their 
needlework. She very seldom looked out of the windows, but 
on this occasion she did draw aside the curtain and look down 
into the road. The first objects upon which her eyes fell were 
Frau Camphausen walking slowly along with a roan by her side. 
She saw at once that it must be Mr. Garthwaite. His clothing, 
carriage, and whole appearance proclaimed him an Englishman, 
and there was only one Englishman at Jacewo. He had come I 

back, then. She bent forward and looked curiously at him. She 
still could not see his face, which was turned from her; but she 
recognized the general aspect of his figure, and she saw that he 
wore the same heavy, fur-lined coat he had had on the evening of 
their drive together. She could see now that he looked well in 
it. His tall, spare figure carried it with ease and a certain dis- 
tinction which pleased Diana^s fastidious young eyes. She watched 
them for a few moments, and then turned away with an almost 
imperceptible contraction of her forehead. She would not con- \ 

fess, even to herself, that she felt a shade of disappointment at 
his having returned to Jacewo and come close to the house with- 
out having made any effort to see herself. 

A day or two later Minna Camphausen, the eldest of Diana's 
pupils, burst into the schoolroom and threw herself into a chair. 

^' You remember that Englishman who brought you here the 
night you came V^ she said, addressing herself to Diana. '' He 
has come back to Jacewo, and will have supper with us to-night." 

" Indeed !" was Diana's reply. 

" Yes, he came back a few days ago ; and last night papa saw him 
and asked him to come. He does not often take supper with us ; he 
likes better to drop in in the evening, and sit smoking with papa." 

Diana said nothing, and Minna went on, v 

"Are you not anxious to see him? He is the only English 1 

person who has ever been here except yourself ; and his bringing 
you here was quite romantic — moonlight, too." 

" English people see no romance in such a common thing as a 
gentleman helping a lady out of a difiSculty." 
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" Oh," said Minna, with a toss of her pretty head, " I know you 
think German girls are always thinking ahoat love-ajSairs and 
husbands, and you despise us for it ; but we must think of these 
things. You are only a governess, so it does not matter for you ; 
but mamma is always telling Hedwig and me how careful we must 
be in the presence of gentlemen, and be sure not to do anything 
which might make them think us very clever, or fond of books, 
or used to doing things for ourselves. 

" She has not set you a very uncongenial task," was the reply, 
given with some dryness ; but Minna sailed serenely on — 

*^ You know when grandpapa dies we shall have fortunes, and 
then we shall always have to remember that all these gentlemen 
who make themselves agreeable to us may be only fortune-hunt- 
ers, and we must be very careful to whom we speak." 

** You are very humble, Minna ; it does not seem to occur to 
you that people may like you for your own sake." 

"Oh," said Minna, "that is what yon always do— laugh at 
people and make them look ridiculous. ^There is no talking to 
you with any comfort; I shall go away." 

When Diana was alone again, she put down her work and 
thought of the expected guest. She was glad he was coming; 
among other reasons, because she would like to hear English 
spoken without this excruciating German accent which took all 
the music out of her native tongue. She felt interested and ex- 
pectant — the curtain was on the point of rising ; the play was 
going to begin. 

They met in the dining-room ; but the few words of greeting 
they exchanged were the only words which passed between them 
during supper. Fran Camphausen took care the conversation 
should uever fall into their hands, and neither made any effort to 
frustrate her design. Diana contented herself with studying her 
compatriot's face. Like him, she codld take in a great deal at 
little more than a glance, and in a short time she was perfectly 
familiar with Garthwaite's face. She liked it, and the longer she 
looked at it, the more she liked it. It was not a handsome face, 
but it was a very characteristic one. The nose and chin were 
good, clearly cut and well formed; the mouth — scarcely visible 
under the heavy moustache — closed with great determination; 
there was a hawk-like keenness and penetration in the iron-gray 
eyes. It was the face of a man accustomed and naturally fitted 
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to command, yet capable of softening into great tenderness. The 
head was well set on broad, square shoulders, and covered with a 
mass of dark hair. 

After supper they all went into one of the sitting-rooms. The 
Olawskas came in, and there was promise of a social evening. 
Both Frau Camphausen and Frau Olawska flirted with Garth- 
waite; Frau Olawska shamelessly, her friend with moderation, 
remembering the presence of her daughters and their governess. 
The Englishman bore it with fortitude ; but at the first opportu- 
nity he made his way to Diana's side. 

** It is a long time since I saw you," he said. '^ I was obliged 
to leave Jacewo the day after your arrival, and I have only just 
come back. I came to call on you one day, but was told you 
were out." 

" Which day was that, and what time ?" holding >her needle 
suspended over her work as she awaited his answer. 

He told her, adding, '^ Frau Camphausen told me you were out. 
I met her just as I reached the house." 

*' I was in ; she knew I was in ; I had but that moment left 
her !" she answered, rather emphatically. 

She looked at him as she spoke ; he also looked at her. Their 
eyes met, and remained fixed on each other for a moment. 
#' *' I suggested that she had made a mistake," he said. 

" I knew you were here," said Diana. " I saw you with Frau 
Camphausen." 

■ * Did you think I ought to have called ?" 

" Yes, I did think so." 

^' You have a great respect for social observances ?" 

" I believe they are good." 

'^ And social distinctions, do you believe in them too ?" 

'' I don't think it is wise to penetrate too far into the enemy's 
country, even if you carry the flag of truce in your hand." 

"You would go no further than truce? Perhaps you don't 
believe. in the stability of contracts drawn up under the soothing 
influence of the pipe of peace. You know tobacco is a very demo- 
cratic weed." 

" You know I dislike it," was her reply, given with a half-smile." 

^' And you believe in the natural enmity of people in difiPerent 
classes?" 

" I don't see what they can have in common." 
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" Ah I" he said ; " you are young yet." 

Fraa Olawska had been watching them, devoured with curios- 
ity. She took advantage of the pause which followed Garth- 
waite's last words to interrupt with a question of her own. 

" Why have you come back to Jacewo so soon ?" she asked. 
" We did not expect you yet." 

*' I have duties here/' he answered, as laconically as Diana her- 
self could have spoken ; and, although she had no conception of 
what the duties were to which he referred, she could not repress 
a smile at the very effectual way in which he silenced the vivacious 
little Polish lady. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



NEAR THE FOREST. 



Several days had passed since John had pupped at the Camp- 
hausens\ and he had not seen Diana again. She had excited a 
strong interest in him, and he was growing impatient for a meet- 
ing. Something happened, too, to increase his impatience. 

He had come out to post a letter, and, having reached the post- 
office, he pushed his letter into the box. It would not go in ; 
something already filed the slit, and he put his fingers in to dis- 
cover the cause. He drew out another letter, which had been 
carelessly posted and had not dropped into the box ; as it came 
out, with the address side upwards, it was almost unavoidable 
that he should read it. The envelope was of English paper, and 
was addressed, in an Englishwoman's clear and compact hand, 
to— - 



Mrs. Wentworthj 

Yo Philip Meredith, Esq,, 
The Abbey, 
Garshillj 
Yorks, 

England, 
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He held it ifi his band for a minate, and then, with a very 
curioas look on his face, looked from it to the letter \yhich he 
had himself brought to the post, and which was directed to — 



Susan Morrison^ 

Becktop Farniy 
Oarshilly 

YorkSy 

England, 



He looked from one to the other several times, then, smiling 
to himself, he dropped them both into the letter-box, and went 
on his way. 

The next day he met Diana out of doors, and alone, for she 
generally took exercise in addition to the morning constitutional 
with her pupils. She was walking swiftly along the frost-bound 
road, wrapped in her fur mantle, and with a fur cap set on her 
dark hair. Exercise had brought the warm color intp her cheeks, 
and her «yes were brilliantly clear. She was walking along the 
road to Berg, and had left the last straggling cottage on the out- 
skirts of Jacewo some distance behind, being already within the 
shadow of the pine-forest through which the road ran almost the 
whole way. The light was on the point of growing dim, and the 
flat country stretched out on either side — visible for miles with- 
out the slightest elevation. John was going home from the rail- 
way, so met her face to face, and, after Hkchanging greetings, 
continued his own way instead of turning back with her. 

" Why don't you turn round with me ?" asked Diana, at once. 

'^ I have business at Jacewo which is rather pressing. I must 
get on ; and, at the same time, I have something to say to you." 

" Then why not say it, and let us each go on our way again ? 
I was enjoying my walk." 

**It is too late for you to be out on this road alone. It is 
never very safe ; thieves and cut-throats find it conveniently near 
the frontier. Berg is under Russian government You would 
be exposed to risk at any time, and especially now, with the nav- 
vies about." 

'' Thieves And cut-throats !" she echoed, with a derisive laugh. 
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''Do yoa seriously expect me to believe in those bogies in the 
nineteenth century in a civilized country? If thieves and cut- 
throats are the only dangers to be feared, I will undertake to walk 
from Jacewo to Berg and back again, without a single qualm of 
fear." 

He heard her out, without being in the least disturbed by her 
scepticism. 

'* You talk like a child," he said, when she had done. '' They 
are not only possible, but existent. Those woods, which you were 
on the margin of, extend for miles, and are the shelter of num- 
bers of half-starving men, who will run great risks on the chance 
of a successful robbery. As for the nineteenth century and a 
civilized country, this country is a long way off the nineteenth 
century and leaves much to be desired in point of civilization. 
You may have noticed as you came along a little mound by 
the side of the road, with a rough wooden cross at one end. 
That is the grave of a child who has died since I have been 
here. Its parents were too poor to provide a funeral and pay 
the expenses, so they buried the child in that field opposite their 
cottage." 

" I thought it was a dog's grave. But I think they were very 
wise. Why should they have to pay fees? burying and marry- 
ing come in the natural scope of a clergyman's work. Wed- 
dings, at least, ought to be performed for love." 

He repressed the smile which came on his lips and said, 

"Possibly; but you will agree that a country in which such 
things are done and tolerated cannot be called a civilized country 
in our sense of the ^ord, and may permit other things to go on 
which would not be suffered in England." 

** Oh, well," said Diana, " England is not everywhere, and what's 
the harm ? I should think the child is safer and wholesomer in 
that field than in the churchyard, where in a year or two his 
bones would be tossed out of his grave again to make room for 
some one else." 

John had not enjoyed the privilege of knowing Diana during 
her childhood, or he would have appreciated this sudden rever- 
sion to the tone and phraseology of that happy time. He only 
smiled and said, 

'' That last custom stamps the country at once with the seal of 
the highest civilization." 
4 
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'' You are andonbtedly my superior in argument/' returned the 
girl, with a movement of her long throat which was both grace- 
ful and charming in its half-laughing petulance. '' Instead of 
subjecting me to any further defeat, suppose you tell me this 
wonderful Hhing' which you have in reserve. I cis^^t imagine 
what you have to say to me, and I am devoured with curiosity to 
know." 

John did not answer at once. A walk with a girl like Diana 
was a totally new experience to him, and he was surprised to find 
how much he enjoyed it. So little was he used to v^alking with 
women, that it never entered his head to alter his habitual long, 
swinging step when walking by Diana's side ; and be was pro- 
gressing with his usual speed, lost in reflection, instead; of attend- 
ing to what his companion said, when he heard a breathless voice 
at his side saying : ; 

" How you fly ! You remind me of that mythical creature in 
the nursery rhyme." 

" What was that ?" stopping short in his walk. 

"It was *a winged beast with teeth and claws.' You first 
reduce me to mental mince-meat with your superior logic, and 
then you fly along like an eagle, leaving me to toil after 'you as I 



can." 



She was half laughing as she finished speaking, kid aftelhlook- 
ing at her for a moment, he too burst out laughing^and'they both 
laughed until they nearly cried. 

** Why did you not tell me sooner that I was going too fast?" 
he asked, as they went on again at a more moderate pace. 

" I kept up with you as long as I could. English people never 
like to confess themselves beaten, and in this hostile land one 
feels inclined to force one's national characteristics into undue 
prominence." 

" But none of the enemy were by to see if you had given in." 

"Oho I" she answered; "is that the principle on which you 
are making your railway ? But now, tell me what yon wanted 
to say ; you keep putting it off in the most cunning way. Is it 
something very disagreeable, which you don't like to bring out ?" 

" That your own conscience must decide for you. You post 
your letters very carelessly. Miss Wentworth." 

The lightly stepping figure at his side halted ; the dark, frank 
eyes looked straight into his as she asked. 
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" What do vou mean ?" 

He told ber what had occarred at the post-office, and she laughed 
carelessly, and asked, with some cariosity : 

" Which one was it ? I posted three." 

He repeated the address to her, and she said, 

'' Oh ! that — mamma's. It was of no importance." 

''Sappose it had fallen into the hands of some anscropnlous 
person," he said, with some severity. 

'* Yes ; into Frau Camphaasen's hands, for example. She would 
have opened and read it. She would have been quite pleased at 
what was in it." 

" Whv «" 

ft 

" Oh, because I have never given any one a true description of 
this place. No one wanted me to come, and I would come ; so 
I have always practised a little deception on my friends, and told 
them how comfortable I am here." 

" Are you not comfortable ?" he asked, bluntly. 

'^Does it strike you as a place in which one would be com- 
fortable ?" she asked, with a little edge in her voice. 

" Well, no. To tell the truth, I was rather surprised to find 
you still here when I came back from Berg." 

" Were you ?" she answered. " I am not going away yet. I 
doti't like the place, but it interests me a little." 

"But to go back to your letter. I fancied that before you 
came the Camphausens told me you lived at Whitfield." 

" I did ; but when I came here, our house was broken up, and 
my mother went to live at Garshill with her brother. My father 
had died the year before," she added, in explanation, for she was 
in an expansive mood, which had come upon her as a sort of re- 
action from the reserve she practised towards the Camphausens. 

" Is Mr. Meredith your mother's brother ?" 

" Yes ; the only uncle I have." 

" Have you ever seen him ?" 

" I have never been to his house. I have never seen him, or 
any of my cousins. I have four cousins," she concluded, with a 
laugh which was catching in its melody. 

" You seem rather proud of it," he said, with an answering 
smile. 

" I am ; as a domestic situation, I believe it is unique," she an- 
swered. 
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There was a paose before John said, in a tone of some con- 
straint, 

'' Perhaps some day we may be sufficiently iptimate for you to 
tell me about it." 

'' Would you like to know f ' she asked, in a tone of some sur- 
prise. 

''It would interest me very much indeed," he said, with some 
emphasis. 

" Do you know my uncle ?" 
• " I know him well by repute : I have seen him. I have rela- 
tives who live near Garshill." 

" How curious ! Well, if I tell you my tale, you must tell me 
yours ; only to make a fair exchange, you know. I am not at 
all interested in them." 

They had entered Jacewo by this time, and had only a few 
minutes^ walk before them. John wondered that she did not ask 
questions about Garshill. To him it was his native place, the 
best-loved spot on earth, to which he felt his heart would draw 
him from the other side of the world. He did not know — ^for- 
getting that she had just said she had never seen the place — that 
the word '* Garshill," which always set his heart-strings vibrating, 
had no special meaning for her. As these thoughts passed through 
his mind, they reached the Camphausens^ house, and were shaking 
hands. He kept her long, slender hand in his as he said, 

'' Promise me not to walk alone on that road again. Miss Went- 
worth ; I assure you it is not safe." 

" Nay " — with the graceful motion of her long throat. " If I 
promise I shall never rest until I have thoroughly explored it. I 
shall be safer if you leave me with a warning." 



CHAPTER IX, 

BT THE LAKE. 



For several times after this, John and Diana met only in the 
presence of the Camphausens, and on these occasions said very 
little to each other. Frau Oamphausen's eagle eye was upon 
them ; for by slow degrees her intelligence had worked round so 
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far as to grasp the fact that, considering the isolated position of 
these two English people, they must seek each other's society, 
unless something should happen to render them reciprocally ob- 
noxioos. They cared very little for the sanction of her presence, 
and still less for the supervision of her eagle eye ; but, without 
ever having spoken on the subject, there seemed a tacit agreement 
that, except when alone, they should not converse together for any 
length of time. So, for some three or four weeks, John had no 
chance of hearing the explanation of the unique domestic situa- 
tion which prevailed in Miss Wentworth's family, and Diana on 
her side had no temptation to lay aside the reserve which charac- 
terized her manner with her employers. 

After this long time of meeting and yet not meeting, John 
felt quite a thrill of pleasure when, walking along the street one 
golden spring afternoon, he saw Diana just before him. He 
quickened his pace, and soon overtook her and asked whither she 
was going. 

" Nowhere in particular," she answered ; " and you ?" 

" I am going to the railway." 

"That is along the road. to Berg. Shall we walk together?" 

" What are you doing out at this time of day f" asked John, as 
they strolled along. " I should think every other lady in Jacewo 
is lying on her sofa fast asleep." 

'^ Yes ; I honor and respect that custom of sleeping through 
the hot part of the day, because I love the heat, and it sets me 
free to have a walk by myself. They think I am mad, of course, 
but that does not distress me, and my dress is thin." 

He glanced at her dress, and, although he could not have said 
why, it produced a feeling of coolness and refreshment in him 
and pleased his eye at the same time. It was gray, trimmed with 
lace and long, floating ends of ribbon. Her hat was white, with 
gray ostrich-feathers curling over its upturned brim ; and over 
her head she held a large parasol of lace, which harmonized with 
her hat and gown. She stepped lightly under the blazing sun, 
and her dainty shoes left slight traces of her passing in the dust. 

They walked through the town, and passed the cemetery gates 
and the ruined Polish church ; storks flapped lazily through the 
air, and the windmills creaked and groaned as their sails moved 
slowly and heavily round; they left behind them the last mis- 
erable-looking cottage, with mud floor aiid thatched roof. The 
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primitive and clumsy combination of pump and well before its 
door excited the contempt and amusement of the engineer. All 
this they passed, and then John stood still and said : 

" I am not in a hurry, let us go this way ; it is a favorite walk 
of mine, and you may not have seen it." 

He turned off the road as he spoke, and went along a rough, 
grass-grown track leading through some fields. The ground 
dipped a little, so that Diana could not see what was coming, 
and she uttered a little cry of surprise and delight when she 
found herself standing on the edge of a vast sheet of water, 
which stretched before them farther than the eye could reach, 
and lay motionless beneath the blue sky. On the side of the 
lake on which they stood there ran for a little way a bit of earth- 
en wall, which rose breast-high, and was overgrown with grass 
and daisies and flowering weeds. Here they came to a standstill, 
and, leaning their elbows upon it, looked away beyond — 

** Where the long green reed-beds sway 
In the rippled waters gray 
Of that solitary lake ''— 

to where, in the distance, a patch of sombre pine-trees stood 
brooding over the still water at their feet. 

*^I had no idea such a place existed," she said; ''I should 
never have suspected it." * 

"That is only because you don't know the country. Yqu 
passed numbers of such lakes, some smaller, some as large or 
larger, as you came here in the train. This used to be in the 
midst of the forest, before they cleared the ground." 

They stood in silence for a while, then Diana said, 

" By the way, since I saw you last, a great event has taken 
place." 

"What is that?" 

" They have found a husband for Minna." 

" Is that all ?" 

" All ! For Heaven's sake, don't let them hear you speak like 
that It is the event of the day. You know that on the death 
of their grandfather they will have fortunes, and the choice of a 
husband in such a case is a very delicate afiEair." 

He caught the infection of her toi^ and sparkling eyes, and 
laughed aloud, asking, 
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'^ Well, what is he like ? Have you seen him ?" 

'' I have seen him." 

" What do you think of him ?" * 

She made a little grimace, as she said, 

'^ Oh, as to that, I have not stadied him. He is not a gentle- 



man." 



He looked at her fixedly for an almost imperceptible time, be- 
fore he asked, 

" Ah, that, what do yon mean by it ? What kind of gentleman 
is he not?" 

'* Not by birth, not by education, not by mind, not by man- 



ners." 



'' That's tolerably sweeping, at all events. You think a great 
deal of those qualifications ?" 

" Why, of course," she answered ; " don't you ? life would 
be impossible without them." 

He had noticed before this trick on her part, of throwing a 
question back upon her interlocutor, and he answered now, 

*^ Oh, my opinion does not matter, at least not at present. I 
want to have yours. Let's take them in order, as if they were 
points to be discussed at a conference. Birth, now, what's the 
good of birth ?" 

" A preliminary to life," was her reply. 

" Ah, now," he said, smiling, " don't let us play with words. 
You know what I mean, and what is the good of birth ?" 

'* Ob," she said, turning her head, for she saw that he was go- 
ing to demolish her, ** it is useful to know what any one's ances- 
tors have been — those, for instance, of a baby from whom one is 
going to be vaccinated." 

He laughed outright, but persisted in his catechism : 

" But tell me seriously ; I have a reason for asking, and want 
very much to have your opinion. What advantage do you think 
a man gets from being bom of a stock which has always stood 
well in the world ?" 

" Show me first your penny," she answered. " That is, tell me 
first why you want to know what I think." 

" No," he said, immovably. " I won't tell you now ; but I 
promise I will teji youjome time. Will you trust me till I 



think a fit time has coi2p ?" 

' TOr 



" Oh, yes," was her Tarelessly given answer. " Why talk so 
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long about nothing? let us get to our points. I do think a man, 
and a woman too, is better for being born of good stock, as you 
call it. I think it tells. It must help people at difficult points 
in their lives to remember that if they do wrong they will dis- 
grace not only themselves, but those who went before, and those 
who will come after." 

"That's all theory. When you come to plain fact you find 
that people think only of themselves and the present; not of 
what, in my part of the country, we call their fore-elders, or their 
descendants at all. Is crime confined to people without ancestry ? 
I suppose you never heard of kings or dukes, or any such tran- 
scendent beings, breaking laws, did you f ' 

" Yes, plenty of them," reddening under his tone ; " but there 
will always be exceptions to every rule, and I don't see that they 
destroy the principle." 

" Not now, perhaps," he said, more gently ; " but I think you 
will see it when you are older and have seen more of life — I 
think you will then." 

" Why do you think so ?" she asked, with some curiosity. 

"Because people who don't see it are narrow and selfish, and 
incapable of all true greatness, and I don't believe you are like 
that." 

She was annoyed to feel that she was coloring under his fixed 
gaze, and that she could find no reply to make to him., 

" So much for birth," he went on ; " as for education — some 
of the most dastardly men I have known had been educated at 
our great public schools and had been at the universities. The 
most cowardly thing I ever knew done was done by a man be- 
longing to one of the oldest families in England. Manners, too, 
are only skin-deep, and are often more the result of habitual in- 
tercourse with women than the outcome of genuine tenderness 
and reverence for them. So you see only mind remains; and 
the longer you live, the more clearly you will see that the only 
aristocracy is of the mind, the intellect, and the heart, no matter 
what the birth and education have been. And every man who 
is a gentleman by nature will have gentle manners, too." 

He was rather amazed at himself when he had finished speak- 
ing. He had not intended to hold forth like this; but some- 
thing in Diana's face and attitude, as she listened, had seemed to 
draw the words from him. The arguments he used, too, were, ia 
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his estimation, so self-evident, he had used them merely becaase 
she was clearly such a novice — such a child in her views on these 
matters. He had spoken simply, that she might easily under- 
stand him. 

She was silent for a moment, and before she spoke he went 
on — 

" I suppose you have heard such expressions as * a bom gentle- 
man,' ' a natural gentleman,' used of working-men ? Yon see you 
have to agree with me at last," he said, when she had answered 
in the affirmative. 

'^ But," she persisted, although she spoke with a little shyness 
which became her very well, "we were not considering merely 
the question of gentlehood. Minna is going to marry this man, 
and however much a working-man might be a gentleman, one 
could not marry him." 

"Why not?" 

"Oh!" — ^looking at him with her face full of laughter, as 
though the idea he had suggested was too ludicrous — " one could 
not — it would be impossible." 

" Not at all. See, the prophet's mantle has fallen ut)on me, 
and I am going to foretell what might happen. You yourself, 
Miss Wentworth, would marry a working-man if you thought it 
desirable." 

" Oh, no. In what way am I fitted for life hi a cottage?" 

He looked at her from head to foot before he answered : 

" The workman who aspired to marry you would not be con- 
tent to live in a cottage." 

" In what way would he aspire, if I am no higher than he ?" 

" Because, in whatever position you had been born, you would 
have been a lady, and a lady must always be aspired to." 

His face looked very pleasant as he said this. He was smiling 
at the quick way in which she had taken him up ; he was smil- 
ing at herself, and yet he spoke earnestly, from his reverence for 
her. 

She met his eyes, and then turned away her head, that she 
might think of what had been said. All the time she stood thus, 
with her face turned aside, John's eyes were fixed upon her, and 
she was keenly conscious that he was looking at her. At length 
he broke the silence, by saying, 

" You told me once, Miss Wentworth, that there are peculiar!- 
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ties in your relations with your family, and you said you would 
explain them to me ; will you tell me now ?" 

" How ? Why ?" she asked, rather puzzled. " What do you 
want to know ?'' 

*' What induced you to come out to such a remote comer of 
the world as this f 

'' How can the world have corners, if it is round ?" she asked ; 
and then went on, ^* Was it a very extraordinary thing to do ?" 

'^ It seems so to me, knowing the place as I do." 

'* But I did not know the place at all. I came because it was 
quite strange, and I was tired of everything I knew." 

A few more questions from John, and he was in possession of 
the whole story, with the exception of that part relating to Tom 
Sherlock. Either she was in a very communicative mood or 
John was a very sympathetic listener ; at any rate he, had the 
power of drawing her story from her. He listened without 
speaking, and then said : 

'^I am glad you did not go; you were right not to go. I 
sympathize with you entirely." 

'* I thought you would," she said, showing a confidence in his 
sympathy and understanding which he had noticed before. 

*^ And yet these people are perfect strangers to you ; possibly 
if you knew them you might like them." 

" Oh, no ; that is quite impossible. There are four of them — 
two men and two girls — but I have never seen them." 

" Perhaps you will make their acquaintance some time." 

^' I intend to. I know I am quite different from what they 
think, and I should like them to know how mistaken they are." 

It was the sentiment of a very youthful mind, and John smiled 
as she spoke* 

" Your mother will probably set all that right," he said. 

" Oh, no ; her being there will make very little difference." 

He was silent. He knew there were cases of complete want of 
sympathy between parents and their children. Here was one 
before his eyes, and he found it very interesting. There was 
still one test to which he wished to put her; and, suddenly 
changing his tone, he said : 

^* Now I understand your reluctance to link your lot with a 
workman, let him be never so chivalrous. It would be against 
all your family traditions, and you say such things have weight 
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with yoiL Your people are evidently the great people of the 
place." 

She colored, and straightened her figare a little. She had been 
leaning against the earthen wall, plucking daisies and grass and 
heaping them up or throwing them down into the water. ^ 

" I believe they are," she said, with dignity ; " but I don't' 
know why you draw attention to it; I have never said such a 
thing, even to myself." 

The sun seemed to have left his humor, for he answered, 

" There is nothing surprising in that. I should imagine you 
are very tender with yourself." 

She was too angry to speak, and he went on : 

*^ I am interested in these things, and particularly in the fact 
that I have a member of the English aristocracy before me, be- 
cause my people are not at all the great people of' the place in 
which they live. They live in a very small way, and have never 
done anything else. You ought to know it, for you seem to at- 
tach great importance to the accident of birth, and I am entirely 
a self-made man." 

His eyes were cold and keen as they met hers, his whole face 
had changed, and its genial expression had turned into one the 
very reverse of agreeable. He seemed to be awaiting her reply 
or counter-remark, with almost a sneer upon his lips. 

She drew a deep breath as he spoke, and her head was very 
high, as she said : 

" You are atrociously rude ! Good-afternoon." 

She walked home without casting one backward glance. She 
regained the dusty high-road, and walked for some distance along 
it without encountering any one. The great elm-trees, which 
met in a lofty arch above her head, whispered and rustled in the 
breeze ; she thought of no one but Garthwaite. She told herself 
that he was a savage and a boor, and that she could never forgive 
him. Doubtless his own ancestry, if he had any, had never lift- 
ed themselves from the soil, and all his ideas were of the earth, 
earthy. 
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CHAPTER X. 



^ GARIBSIMA." 



Thb conversation which had been brought to so abrupt a close 
by Miss Wentworth's action remained long in the thoughts of 
both John and Diana. Now that John knew her story, who she 
was, and how it had come to pass that she was at Jacewo, his 
thoughts about her were strongly tinged with a sort of fierce, sar- 
castic pleasure which was comprehensible to himself alone. He had 
heard of parents and children being antipathetic ; he was himself 
a case in point, although he never thought about it or allowed it 
to influence him. Here was another and more singular instance, 
for the want of sympathy was between a mother and her only 
daughter. From what he had seen of Diana he felt sure that, 
charming and sympathetic though she was to him, many people 
might find it difficult or even impossible to get on with her, and 
there was really nothing surprising in the fact that one such per- 
son should be her own mother. He soon ceased to dwell on that 
part of the question ; what did arrest his thoughts, and over and 
over again bring into his keen face that look of grim, sarcastic de- 
light, was the story which Diana had told him, the knowledge of 
the family to which she belonged, the extraordinary fate which 
had, at any rate for a time, linked her lot with his. 

Swinging along the road to Berg, his thoughts ran somewhat 
in this way : 

" So those are her people, and her mother was that Miss Mere- 
dith who married that Professor Wentworth. How well I re- 
member the wedding and the village festivities ! We were, of 
course, forbidden to go near them ; but Susan heard of the cakes 
and goodies, and cried for them, and I said I would get her some. 
I did, too, and the father found it out and flogged me soundly. 
I believe Reuben told him," he went on, smiling as he recalled 
those distant memories. '* And that was her mother^s wedding ! 
I had forgotten all about it, but how it comes back to me now ! 
I wonder how she would look if I were to tell her. She would 
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be amused and curious, as if her attention had been drawn to the 
habits of some strange creature from another planet ; a little in- 
dignant, too, that her kindness and credulity had been imposed 
upon. Shall I tell her ? No ; it is no use bringing that ugly 
light into her eyes, or that spirit into her, when I know she is 
capable of being brought to see the folly of all that, and I in- 
tend to be the man to bring her to it. I intended it before, and 
these revelations don't in the least alter my mind." 
He paused for a moment, and then went on again : 
'* The very idea of letting a girl such as she is come out here ; 
alone, too ! What were they thinking of ? It is true they had 
never seen her, but her mother knew and seems even to have en- 
couraged it. I thought those people always took such care of 
their women. But to let a girl like Diana Wentworth come out 
here ! The Camphausens dislike her, and if I were not here to 
look after her, there is no telling what might not happen. I to 
look after her I There is the cream of the whole affair. Here is 
a member of the house of Meredith stranded in a femote Corner 
— although the world is round — of semi-civilized Europe, and she 
owes her comparative comfort and well-being to the fact that she 
is watched over by a Garthwaite!" He laughed aloud at the 
thought, and in all that great desert there was no one to hear him ; 
he could laugh aloud, speak, sing, or cry aloud, and no one would 
be the wiser. There was not a house, or the sign of a house, 
within all the range of vision of his keen, long-sighted eyes. 
" What would they say if they knew," he continued, " if they 
knew that one of the despised race is the guardian angel of the 
fairest of their whole fair flock ? She is quite right ; as a domestic 
situation it is indeed unique, more unique than she knows. She 
is not like them. She is too much unlike them to be thought of 
as belonging to them. Suppose I had been different from what 
I am, would she still have talked as frankly to me and told me 
her secrets ? Suppose I had been unscrupulous, and had misused 
my influence over her — I have some, I believe — would she then 
have been as frank and unsuspicious? Suppose I had not been 
here at all, but some one else, would she have been to him what 
she is to me ? Nay," shaking himself impatiently, for the thought 
stung him sharply, " that is going too far. Besides, if some one 
else had been here, she would not have come. She would have 
come to wherever I was. [* Things will be what they will be.' y 
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Diana was equally thoughtful. Garthwaite^s alternate coiopli- 
ments and jeers stung and thriUed her. The look on his face 
Tvhen he had said he believed she was capable of great things 
thrilled her with a feeling she had never known before, which she 
only half understood now. Then the remembrance of the rude, 
rough words he had said at the last sent the hot, passionate blood 
in a torrent to her cheeks. What had made him take that man- 
ner? She alternately wished not to see him again and longed 
impatiently for a meeting. 

She was thinking of these things as she stood one afternoon 
alone in the school-room. The younger children were still at 
school ; their parents, with the two elder girls, were spending the 
day on the estate of Herr Platen, the future son-in-law. After a 
few days of spring, summer had come with a burst. It was in- 
tensely hot ; the cloudless blue sky was almost fatiguing to look 
upon, and the sun beat relentlessly down upon the thirsty earth ; 
the air seemed to quiver with the heat. Diana stood at the win- 
dow looking out. . Before her the plain stretched out, fringed on 
the horizon by a dark line of pine-trees, ten miles away a tall 
chimney rose sharply against the sky, and in all that wide stretch 
of country there was only one house to be seen. To the left 
were all the surroundings of the railway station, and the railroad 
to Pawlowsk cut in a straight line through the plain. A train 
was coming along, and Diana watched it idly. She knew by look- 
ing at her watch that it was seven or eight miles distant, yet she 
saw the white steam rising clearly against the blue sky; then the 
train itself came in sight, and she wondered who was in it. She 
turned her eyes to the trees growing near the station, and then, 
taking some music in her arms, she went down-stairs to practise. 

She felt more inclined to sing than to play, and she began some 
old English airs, which came with peculiar charm and freshness 
from her lips. 

In the middle of her singing, the front-door bell rang, and she 
heard some talking at the door ; but she did not cease singing, 
and so did not hear that the visitor, whoever it was, came into 
the house, and towards the room where she sat. She knew noth- 
ing until she heard a voice behind her saying, 

"Good-afternoon, Miss Wentworth. I was very rude to you 
the last time we met ; will you forgive me ?" 

She ceased playing, and turned round quickly. 
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'' How you startled me, Mr. Garthwaite ! Is that the tone in 
which you address your navvies ?" 

The meeting, half virished for, half avoided, had come, and she 
wad a little startled and hewildered. 

" I have never had to heg the pardon of any of my navvies 
yet," he answered. '^ If I do, I may possibly speak in that tone." 

/' I am glad you acknowledge that yon were rude." 

She had twisted round on the music-stool, and now sat facing 
him. 

" Of course I acknowledge it," he said. " I was very rude, and 
I would have followed you at the time to say so ; but you walked 
80 fast I could not overtake you. I thought you would rather 
not see me again that day." 

" You were quite right," she said, somewhat dryly. 

" You are very angry," he said, quickly. 

" I was very angry," she corrected him ; " but to say I am so 
now would be to imply that I attach much weight to your opin- 
ion, and I do not." 

The dignity which always underlay DianaV careless manner 
was predominant now, and John, who was not overwhelmed by it, 
looked at her critically as she spoke, and decided that this display 
became her perfectly. She had risen as she spoke, and the slen- 
der, white-clad figure looked unusually tall, the beautiful head was 
held unusually high. John thought her most beautifal as she 
stood there. 

"There is no reason why you should attach much weight to it, 
if you do not agree with it," he answered, with perfect compos- 
ure. " Our views on some points differ so widely that if we were 
to attach much weight to the opinion of each other we should be 
very uncomfortable." 

The words were apologetic, the manner was perfectly courteous, 
and the tone was ironical enough to send the color into Diana^s 
cheeks. She raised her head even a little higher as she said, 

" If I remember rightly^ you urged me for my opinion ; it was 
only your own which was given unasked." 

He had some difficulty in repressing the smile which trembled 
on his lips as she spoke, and he answered, hastily, 

" Exactly ; and it is the fact of mine having been given un- 
asked which constitutes the rudeness. As an opinion, I had as 
much right to it as you had to yours ; there can be no rudeness 
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in the mere holding of an opinion. Bat, as yoa say, I forced it 
upon you unasked, which I had no right to do, and for which I 
here ask your pardon." 

Diana did not speak at once. His words, when he had said 
them, had stung her very sharply. With time the sting had 
grown duller ; now that she was reminded of them, she felt the 
harb quivering in her mind once more. 

** You were rude," she said, at last. '^ I don't know if I can 
forgive you." 

" See," he answered, " you are angry still." 

It was true ; and the weight she had herself laid upon her an- 
ger, lasting so long, returned to her, and made her more angry 
still — with this difference, that she was now as angry with herself 
as with him. She knew her color was rising again, as he stood 
with his keen, clear eyes fixed full upon her. She had got herself 
into an awkward predicament, and she did not quite know how 
to get out of it. It was difficult after her last words and his to 
say anything which should not sound foolish. Perhaps he saw 
her difficulty, and in his strength was merciful, for he spoke 
first. 

^' I promise you," he said, '* that it shall not occur again. I see 
you are not used to contradiction." 

He could have taken no surer way to gain his end. Diana 
almost started as he spoke, and, though she did not blush again, 
she felt her face tingling. He wished her to see that he thought 
of her as a child. He had begun by treating her as a woman, 
but he found it would not do ; she was too childish and unrea- 
sonable. No doubt he would take this as a lesson never to speak 
seriously to her again, or to take the trpuble to dispute her opinions, 
however foolish they might be. She felt keenly the degradation 
of stepping from her position as his friend to that of the girl with 
whom he exchanged a few words from time to time, because in 
civility he could not do less. There was nothing either impulsive 
or childish in her manner, as she once more turned to him and 
said: 

''You make too much of it. Pray, say no more, and let us 
forget sQch a trifle." 

'^ With all my heart," he said, a smile lighting up the depth of 
his eyes. " Will you give me your hand, to show we are friends 
again ?" 
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She pat her hand in his, and he held it for a moment, looking 
down at its slender whiteness ; he could have crushed it out of 
shape with one squeeze of his own fingers. Then he loosened his 
clasp, and said, 

"I said I would wait for Herr Camphausen. Will you, in 
proof of complete reconciliation, let me wait here, and sing me 
something ? I heard you singing as I came in." 

'* What shall I sing f ' she asked, turning again to the piano ; 
and he replied, " I leave it to you." 

She began without more ado. Her voice was a contralto of 
some range, and she sang with considerable sympathy ; it was 
always a pleasure to hear her, and John felt soothed as he listened. 
He sat by the side of the piano, turning over her music, and now 
and then putting aside something which he intended to ask her 
to sing for him. Presently he came upon a piece of manuscript 
music which attracted him more than the others. He held it in 
his hand, waiting for her to finish. 

She had scarcely taken her fingers from the keys, before he 
asked, 

"Where did you get this thing?" 

"That?" taking it from his hand, and looking at it. "The 
words I found in a novel of TurgeniefiTs, and the air in an old 
German thing, to which they adapted themselves in the most 
obliging way." 

" Sing it for me, will you ?" he asked. " The English, I sup- 
pose, is yours f 

" Yes," she answered, striking the first notes. 

John did not return to the piano ; he went to the window, and 
stood in the shadow of the curtain, looking out. It was a dole- 
ful song she sang, and his heart grew heavy as he heard it ; yet, as 
in a dream, he saw what was passing around him. The work- 
people were coming from their work in the fields, the women, 
old and young alike, wearing neither shoes nor stockings, and 
with gayly colored handkerchiefs wound round their heads. They 
were all chatting together in their soft Polish tongue, and snatches 
of their conversation came to him through the open window. In 
a few minutes they had all passed, the road was empty again, and 
the words of Diana's song came clearly to him, and filled his soul 
with their haunting melancholy : 
5 
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** A heart devoid of joy. 

Love and Grief go hand in hand 
In every land, in every land. 

Is anywhere a love to see 

Alike from pain and sorrow free ? 

Not anywhere, not anywhere." 

His heart ached as he heard her. Was that to be their por- 
tion ? Would they have to bear and suffer much before all was 
clear between them? Knowing something of her feelings, could 
he hope that all ever would be clear between them ? He shook 
off the thought, and, when she had finished, went to her side and 
addressed her in his ordinary manner. 

" That song is like your situation — unique," he said. 

^* Yes ; I flattered myself, when I found it, that I had come upon 
something very uncommon." 

" Yet, if the song is to be believed, that which it describes is 
common enough. Is that your opinion ?" 

** Oh," turning her head aside, *^ as to that, I cannot judge ; I 
am absolutely without experience." 

He had leaned his elbow on the piano, and was looking straight 
at her as she spoke. His face was serious, and yet he had the air 
of being amused. 

^ " I do not know whether I am wishing for your happiness if I 
say I hope you may never have the experience." 

" Oh, surely. Pain and sorrow, and a heart devoid of joy, can- 
not be desirable." 

They were speaking more lightly than they felt, and he went 
on — 

'* It depends. There is such a thing as compensation, and you 
know there is always a partner in this particular bargain." 

^'In that case the partner may takiB the grief and pain and 
other disagreeables, and I will have the compensation." 

He was quite grave again as he said : 

^^ In this bargain the partner is the compensation ; they cannot 
be separated." 

She would not take her tone from him. She shrugged her 
shoulders, saying, 

" You are getting into too deep water for me, and I will not 
venture beyond my depth, I can only wade, not swizQ," 
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He was going to say more, but she iaterrupted him with — 

''I have never heard you sing, Mr. Garth waite; can youf" 

'* Oh, yes ; I can sing," he answered, rising to his feet, as if he 
wished to shake off some unpleasant thought. ** Give me your 
seat for five minutes, and I will show you the best I have to 
give." 

She went to the window and stood in the shadow of the win- 
dow-curtain, as he had done, and without any preamble he began 
*to sing " Carissima." 

She had never heard it before, and before he had sung many 
lines she found herself trembling with excess of feeling, a strange, 
new feeling which had never come to her before. He had a beau- 
tiful voice, and the last two lines, with the constant repetition of 
those two words, ^^ Carissima, carissima," rang in her ears for days 
afterwards. She suddenly felt that if John were ever, in a voice 
like that, to ask her to do anything for him, she would find it 
very difficult to resist him, let the request be what it might. 
When he had finished, she was silent for a moment ; she dared not 
speak at once, lest her emotion should betray itself in her voice. 
At last she went forward to the piano, speaking even more light- 
ly than usual, in her desire not to betray how his song had moved 
her. 

*^ Thank you," she said. '^ That is new to me ; what kind of a 
song do you call it ? a love-song ?" 

'^ Oh, no, not a love-song particularly. It is a song from any 
man to any woman." 

^^ I see," she said ; '^ just so," and the corners of her lips lifted 
in a half-smile. '^ We won't sing any more, I think," she went 
on, as be began to screw the music-stool back to her level. '' Let 
us talk instead. I am afraid you will have to wait a long time 
for Heirr Gamphausen ; they will not be back until evening ; they 
have gone to Herr Platen's estate." 

'* I will wait a little longer — and that reminds me of something 
I have wanted to ask you before. Will this approaching mar- 
riage make any difference in your arrangements here ?" 

"No. I had a talk with Frau Gamphausen about it, and I 
agreed to stay on." 

" To stay on !" he echoed ; " I am surprised. Why stay on !" 

" I like the place ; I do not want to go." 

" You do indeed surprise me," was all he m6L 
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'' Why f ' she asked, with heightened color and a frowfi on hex 
brow. 

'* I thought you disliked the place.'* 

" You were mistaken." 

" It appears so." 

They sat in silence for some time after this. Diana, in her 
white dress, was the only light object in the sombrely furnished 
room. John's heart burned within him ; she was so very beau- 
tiful, so very desirable, he was so sure of his own feelings, so very 
uncertain, or, rather, so completely in the dark as to hers. Be- 
fore he spoke again, a door banged, sounds were heard in the 
house, feet tramping up-stairs, and loud voices raised in dispute. 

*' There," said Diana, rising, " our talk is at an end. The chil- 
dren have come in from school ; I must go to them." 

^' I am glad we have talked," he said ; ** because I think we 
understand each other better now." 

'* Yes, perhaps," she answered, somewhat vaguely, as she gave 
him her hand. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OLAlfOUR. 

It was dating from this day that Diana began to live in the 
glamour which surrounded her during the rest of her stay at 
Jacewo. She and John met nearly every day out of doors, where 
'they were practically, often really, alone. Their meetings were 
not brought about by appointment — nothing of the kind had ever 
been even hinted at. They met by attraction ; when both were 
out it seemed inevitable that they should meet ; they themselves 
were passive in the matter. When they were together they talked 
of everything and anything. Diana told John that she had 
reason to believe that her letters, if put into the household post- 
bag, were tampered with before leaving the house. Upon this he 
took from his watch-chain a little gold seal, and told her to keep 
it and seal all her letters with it. She refused at first, and seemed 
to be rather shocked at the idea ; but he insisted, and in the end 
gained his point. The seal now hung from her own watch-chain, 
2t8 solitary ornament. It had, ratiiet a curious device: a globe 
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sarmoanted by a cross, over which hovered a bat ; underneath 
were the two words "For ever." This seal had an odd fasci- 
nation for her ; she could not discover the connection between 
the device and 'the words; it was a shabby little thing, but she 
grew fond of it, and later used to look at it with a queer 
smile. 

Their conversations include4 some odd subjects. That is, they 
might have seemed odd elsewhere; here, where everything was 
strange, they deemed in keeping with the surroundings. Some- 
times, but very rarely, John spoke of himself, and it was only after 
they had separated that Diana, finding she could recall every word 
of those conversations, knew how deeply they had sunk into her 
mind. 

" It is curious to me to hear you talk in that way," he said one 
day, when she had been ridiculing some want of savoir faire on 
the part of one of the Jacewo worthies. " You seem to think so 
much of those things, and in the sense in which you understand 
the word I am not a gentleman either. I am entirely ' a self-made 
man.' It does not seem to me that I have any less right to be in 
the world for that reason, and I should not think it necessary 
to mention it to any one but yourself ; but if I did not tell you, 
it might possibly make mischief some time. One of these days, 
if it is ever necessary, I will tell you all about my people ; but it 
is not necessary yet, and unless it were, there is nothing to tell. 
Mine is not an interesting story like yours. I have no domestic 
situation." 

" Ah," she said, smiling, " you cannot forget that I believe 
yon will laugh at me in your own mind as long as yon live." 

" Well, why shouldn't I ?" he replied ; it does you no harm." 

There the subject dropped ; she never inquired what he meant 
by saying he was a self-made man. Either it had no interest for 
her, or else, he thought, with a smile which his business friends 
never saw upon his face, " she thinks it would be ill-bred on her 
part to ask, and might embarrass me to explain." 

It was a relief to him that she never askecl any questions about 
her relatives at Garshill. Her indifference was evidently genuine. 
She never mentioned them, but seemed to have entirely forgotten 
them. On that one occasion when they had talked about them, 
he had forgotten himself and spoken to her in an unpardonable 
way. It should never happen again, even weie t\i<& '^xQNc^x2aXK<;^\!L\^ 
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be greater than then. He bad not tbongbt of tbem for long; 
wben be did, tbe old fire blazed op in bis beart as fiercely as ever. 

'' Tbat song you sang tbat day," be began once ; '* you said 
you were absolutely witbont experience. Now, I am not, I bave 
been in love. Once I was very deeply in love." 

Diana turned towards bim, witb ber face full of interest Tbey 
were on tbe edge of tbe lake again, leaning i^ainst tbe eartben 
wall as tbey bad done on tbat otber day. Diana bappened to 
wear tbe very same clotbes ; it migbt bave been an exact repro- 
duction of that former scene, but tbat tbe sky was a deeper, 
warmer blue, aud tbe sun sent out a fiercer, more ardent glow. 
Tbey bad been talking and bad relapsed into silence ; suddenly, 
after a long pause, John broke out in tbis way. 

" Were you ?" sbe asked. " Wben was that ? Why do you 
' speak as if it were past V 

" It is past ; it is all gone, and as though it bad never been. I 
told you once I left home thirteen years ago. I bave not been 
there since. Before I left I asked a girl, witb whom I bad been 
in love ever since I was a lad, to marry me. Sbe promised. We 
plighted our troth witb an oath. I did not believe in those things, 
but sbe did. Sbe promised to be true to me — to wait till I came 
back to marry ber. I was just beginning. I bad my way to 
make, and the future was uncertain. But sbe promised, and I 
left ber." 

He broke ofi! there, and seemed disinclined to say any more. 
He bad spoken as if under protest, in response to something 
Diana had said at an earlier stage of their conversation. He would 
bave said no more; but Diana's interest and curiosity bad been 
aroused, and she was bent upon bearing tbe whole of the story. 
It was a revelation to ber ; sbe bad never asked herself any ques- 
tions about bis past life. Tbe past was disregarded as much as 
tbe future. She waited some time for him to go on ; but be said 
nothing, and at last sbe asked, with some hesitation, 

" And is she waiting yet f ' 

''No," be answered, ''no. Did I not say it was all at an 
endr 

" But bow f ' sbe persisted. " You should not. bave begun, if 
you did not intend to tell me tbe whole of tbe story." 

'* Do you care to know ? There is really nothing to tell." 

" I care very much," she answered. " Ah I do tell me." 
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*^ It was only like lots of other love-stories. She found some 
* one whom she preferred to me." 

" Was it a great trouble to you I" she asked, after a short 
silence. 

" At the time it tried me sorely ; now I have come to see that 
it was all for the best." 

" I wonder if she thinks so too ?" 

*' There I cannot help yon," he said, with rather an odd tone 
in his voice. " I have not seen her since." 

" And that is the end of it ?" 

" That is the end of it" 

Little by little she became completely absorbed in her own life. 
It was far more intere^ing to her than anything she had eveV 
read, anything she had ever seen on the stage. She did her work 
faithfully, if mechanically ; but she let everything else drift She 
gave up writing letters ; at intervals of weeks she sent her mother 
a post-card, or a mere line, and to her other correspondents she 
did not send even that. She scarcely read the letters she got 
Those from her mother were empty of all interest, dealing with 
persons and things totally unknown to her, and not to be weighed 
against what was going on in this remote spot of semi-eastern 
Europe in which just now she found herself. She did glance over 
her mother's letters, scarcely longer than her own, and no more 
frequent ; but the long epistles she received from Amy Fairbairn 
and Tom Sherlock were tossed into a drawer, generally unopened, 
always unread. Whitfield seemed like a dim cloud on the hori- 
zon of her memory. What had she to do with it or those who 
lived there? Her past life there was now like a distant dream, 
once vivid, but now faded to a mere misty outline. She kept up 
a show of correspondence with Mrs. Burland, and was from time 
to time reminded of the existence of her brothers, by seeing their 
names in some letter which she was skimming with less abstracted 
eyes than usual. But she had kept her own counsel ; she had 
mentioned John's name to no one. She enjoyed the thought 
that, except to themselves, their intimacy was unknown ; that no 
one could annoy her with foolish or uncomprehending remarks. 
She put from her the thought that John and she were not equal. 
From time to time she was reminded of the fact that he was, as 
he uncompromisingly called himself, " entirely a self-made man." 
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She tamed from it, she refused to heed. She felt that, had she 
once given serious thought to it, once realized that he was not a 
gentleman by birth nor made any pretensions to be so, her regard 
for him must crumble away, their friendship must come to an 
end. This very feeling, that there was something in their inti- 
macy which she dared not face, gave a zest to the whole affair. 
She waa on the edge of a precipice, the verge of a volcano. She 
dared not look before her ; each step as she took it absorbed all 
her attention. So she never questioned him, never encouraged 
him to speak of himself and his past. She shut her eyes reso- 
lutely to everything except the present, which held all she wanted. 
She lived in an ecstasy — rising each day with a feeling that she 
had awakened in Paradise; and what all this meant, and when 
or how it was to end, she never asked herself or paused to con- 
sider. She took it as it came, feeling only that she had never 
been so happy in her life, that she had had no conception of what 
real happiness was. 

Perhaps John was equally under a spell. His calm, strong man- 
hood had been convulsed. Not even the knowledge of who Diana 
was, or of the link which existed between them, could destroy the 
power of her fascination. Had he been asked once, he would 
have said there could be nothing between them. Before the real- 
ity, all that was swept away — to him she was everything in the 
world. He loved to see her, to hear her talk. He loved to quar- 
rel with her, and become reconciled. He loved her delicate, fas- 
tidious tastes and ways, and her utter childish unreasonableness 
and wrong-headedness on many points. He loved her as he had 
never thought to love ; he had made up his mind with his natural 
determination that he would win her for his wife, to love and to 
cherish till death should them part 

There were obstacles to be overcome, and he knew it ; but he 
would not have been the man he was if the thought of those ob- 
stacles had not been an additional spur to him — if the thought 
that in order to win her he would have to fight a hard battle, 
had not both made her still more desirable to him and strength- 
ened his resolution that the victory should be his. 

To battle with her people would be nothing — the thought of 
it gave him pleasure ; but he might have to battle with herself — 
and if she was not for him, if she would not join him, how could 
he prevail f There was her love of gentle birth, her almost un- 
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conscions assDmption that nothing less coald be tolerated; and 
although he had told her more than once that his own parentage 
was not up to her standard, she had always treated him as a gen- 
tleman, as on a level with herself. What would she say when he 
told her that, in the opinion of her world, there was a huge social 
gulf between them ? Would her liking survive the shock of find- 
ing that, were they to meet at Garshill, they would stand on totally 
distinct social platforms? Had she strength and faith to put 
her hand in his and bridge over that gulf? That was what he 
wanted to know ; that was what he would know. Was a certain 
dainty flimsiness, which she sometimes took a pleasure in flaunt- 
ing before him, her real character, all there was of her? Was 
*' her beauty her sole duty," and did it go no deeper than the sur- 
face ; or was there a true and noble woman underneath ? He had 
his theory, which sooner or later he intended to put to the test. 



CHAPTER XII. 

IN THE FOREST. 



Diana was walking along the road to Berg. She was alone at 
home. The whole family, children included, had gone to spend 
the day on the Platen estate. She herself had been included in 
the invitation, but Frau Camphausen had not judged fit to trans- 
mit the message. She had spent the morning in practising, the 
afternoon in those vague, half-formed thoughts which so often 
came to her now ; and having sipped her cup of coffee and eaten 
her supper in all the unusual luxury of solitude, she put on her 
things and came out to walk. Almost involuntarily her steps 
turned in the direction of the road to Berg, and she walked along 
without noticing how far she was going. She passed the track 
leading from the high-road to the Jacewo lake; she passed the 
solitary grave by the roadside ; she passed many shrines and cross- 
es, and still she walked on. She walked with downcast eyes, for 
she was thinking deeply, and she did not notice that she had got 
far beyond the point at which John had once stopped her. Only 
when a sudden darkness seemed to fall upon her path, did she 
look up and discover that she was not only in the shadow of tba 
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forest, bat had ftctaallj walked some little ^listance in it. She 
stood still and looked around her. Intense, deepest silence near 
at h^nd — and far away, farther in the depths of the forest, a 
swaying, sighing sound, which sent a thrill all through her ; for 
what purely natural sound appeals more to the imagination than 
the wind in pine-trees ? She lifted her head and looked on every 
side — Everywhere the same giant trees standing straight and tall, 
so that she felt a pigmy in their midst. She walked on a few 
steps, and the sound of her own footsteps startled her. But those 
few steps had taken her round a bend in the road, and now, look- 
ing about her, she saw at some little distance among the trees 
what she took to be water, one of those lakes of which John had 
told her. A strong desire to get to it came over her ; she wanted 
to see it close at hand. It did not seem far away ; and, even had 
it been a much greater distance, her old childish love of adventure 
had come over her and beat down all objections to her wish. 
She vaguely remembered John's warning about the danger of 
this forest ; but the whole place exercised a fascination over her 
which she could not resist. Besides, she argued, even if there 
were robbers in the forest, they were not likely to be so near 
the high-road while it was still broad daylight. She overlooked 
the facts that here in the forest it was nothing like broad day- 
light any longer, and that the farther she went in the less light it 
would be ; also, that for a long distance before reaching the for- 
est she had passed no house anywhere near the roadside. She 
silenced all warning, and struck straight among the trees in the 
direction' of the water. There was no path, it was difficult to get 
along, and she soon found that the lake was farther off than she 
had expected ; but in proportion as her goal seemed to recede, 
her determination to reach it strengthened ; and at last, after so 
long a struggle that she was unwilling to think bow long a time 
must have been occupied in it, she did at last stand on the shore 
of the little lake. 

No one with an imagination less vivid than Diana's would have 
thought it worth all the trouble it had cost to see. It was very 
small, and the water was- very clear. The pine trees kept a solemn 
guard over it, and out of a mass of earth which lay in its midst 
grew a tall silver-birch tree. That was all ; but Diana stood for 
a few moments on its brink, and then took out her watch to see 
how late it might be. 
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It was later than she had thought, and she thrust it hastily 
back into her dress. 'She could not at once find the right place 
for it, and she still held it in her hand when she turned round to 
get back to the road. She stopped short, and her hand was ar- 
rested in its motion, when she saw a man standing a few paces 
from her. 

It was by no means broad daylight, but she had no difficulty 
in seeing the man and distinguishing his features. He was tall, 
with a thin, gaunt figure, and a face with a sullen, rather desper- 
ate expression; his clothing was almost in rags; he looked as 
though he would hesitate at very little. Still, in spite of his hun- 
gry appearance, he looked like an educated man ; but Diana only 
thought he was a robber, and, for anything she knew, might have 
a whole band within call. Even were he alone, she was, as she 
suddenly recollected, a very long way from help of any kind. 

Her heart beat fast, for the eucounter was not agreeable, and 
she stood for a minute looking at him in silence. He spoke first, 
addressing her in French : 

" Will you have the goodness to give me your watch, made- 
moiselle? You seem to have some difficulty in finding a place 
for it." 

"Thank you," she answered, in a voice which it cost her some 
effort to keep steady ; " I can accommodate ray watch perfectly 
well." 

As she spoke she finally deposited it in h,er dress, and then 
moved a few steps in the direction of the road. 

She had no belief that she would be allowed to escape so easily ; 
and, in fact, no sooner did she move from the spot on which she 
had been standing than two swift steps brought the man in front 
of her. 

" Pardon, mademoiselle," he said again, "I cannot allow you to 
pass until you have given me your watch and chain." 

He spoke and looked as if he meant what he said ; but Diana 
was naturally fearless, and her anger and spirit were roused by 
this unceremonious request. 

" This is nonsense," she said, with the imperious tone which so 
often came into her voice when she was thwarted or annoyed ; 
"you must let me pass at once!" 

"With pleasure, as soon as ever your watch has passed into 
my handa" 
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'' I took you for a gentleman at first," she said ; '^ but I see 
yon are nothing but a robber." 

The hot temper which had been her bane from childhood was 
rising, and she scarcely knew what she was saying. 

The man shrugged his shoulders, as he answered : 

** Necessity knows no law ; often the mighty are brought low. 
I should advise yon to do what I ask quickly ; I should be unwill- 
ing to keep you out late." 

''You shaHl not have it," she said, her natural determination 
coming to her aid. '' Let me pass at once. It is cowardly of 
you to stop a lady who is alone, and to try to. frighten her in 
this way." 

'' Ah, mademoiselle," he said, '' nothing could give me greater 
pain than to appear at a disadvantage in your eyes. If I seem 
rough, you must lay it at the door of my unfortunate condition. 
In short," his tone suddenly changing, ''I am starving, and a 
starving man is desperate. Give me the watch without more de- 
lay, or I must take it by force." 

He spoke much more roughly than he had done yet, and Diana 
bit her lips and tried to believe that her heart was not beating in 
a way which almost took away her breath. She began to feel 
seriously alarmed ; but, in spite of her fear, she was cool enough 
to reason that the loss of her watch and chain, even had she felt 
no natural disinclination to part with them, could not possibly 
remain undiscovered and unremarked. Any explanation would 
be at once awkward and humiliating. Pride urged her to stand 
out as long as possible. She resolved to try persuasion. 

" The watch is of great value to me," she said. '' It was a 
gift from my father, who is dead. I cannot believe that you 
would use force against a woman who is alone and without de- 
fence. I beg of you to let me go." 

'' You shall go as soon as you have done what I ask. I am a 
gentleman, and without great provocation would not barm a hair of 
your head. God knows I do not live like this from choice. But 
the watch I must and will have. If we stay here till midnight, I 
will not go without it. But the moments are precious, and you 
must remember you are wholly in ray power." 

Perhaps with the intention of giving her a gentle reminder of 
the reality of her position, he came forward a step and laid his 
hand on her arm. It was a very light touch, but Diana recoiled 
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as if a serpent had darted out its sting at her ; everything swam 
before her eyes, and she trembled from head to foot. 

** Oh r* she cried, her voice unsteady with mingled anger and 
horror, " how dare you touch me ! stand back at once I" 

She looked desperately round as she spoke, her lips half opened 
to call for help ; and then she closed them again, as the thought 
came over her, chilling her with sickly fear, that nothing like help 
was anywhere within reach. She leaned against a tree, scarcely 
able to stand. 

The man, watching her closely, probably saw the effect of his 
action, and, being really desperate, hoped that a repetition of* it 
would bring the scene to a speedy close. He stepped up to 
her again, and, firmly grasping her arm with one hand, with 
the other seized the wrist of the hand with which she had clutched 
that part of her dress where she had put her watch. 

'^ Now, mademoiselle !" he said, bringing his face very close to 
hers. 

Her head swam, as she bent it back as far as possible, so as to 
withdraw her face from his ; and she shut her eyes, that she might 
not see the fierce, haggard countenance so near her own. A frantic, 
unreasoning terror took possession of her, and, pushing him from 
her, she took out the watch, saying, with a half -sob : 

''There ! take it and let me go." 

His hold relaxed at once, and he seized her watch. The long 
gold chain was entangled with one of the buttons of her dress, 
and, as she hastily strove to free it, she caught sight of Garth waite's 
little shabby seal, which she had forgotten, and which she now 
suddenly realized was more precious to her than a hundred watches 
and chains. Her fingers tightened upon it at once, and she said, 
quickly : 

" Wait a moment." 

" What is it ?" he asked, impatiently. 

'' This little seal ; you cannot have it It is of no value except 
to me. Let me take it off the chain." 

'' No, it belongs to me ; quick, let me have it." 

But she was desperate, with the feeling that that which she 
prized most on earth was at stake, that she would endure almost 
anything rather than let this go ; and she returned, doggedly : 

''No; the watch and chain yon may have, but this I will 
keep." 
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E[e might have snatched it from her hand, but he did not, he 
only said, 

^* I mast have it too. How is it that you attach such price to 
it, if, as you say, it has no value ! Either you are deceiving me, 
or it is something you prize for its own sake, perhaps a love-token." 

Diana's face burned, but she only tightened her hold on the 
seal, without speaking. But her head drooped somewhat, so that 
she did not see the expression which came into her companion's 
face. He looked at her fixedly and in silence for several mo- 
ments, and then he said, more gently, 
^^* I must request you to give me the seal." 

*^ No," she said, almost beneath her breath. 

^'Then I must take it," beginning to unclasp her fingers one 
by one. 

He noticed that, in the defence of so trumpery a thing as this 
seal, she submitted to his touch, which had won from her so valu- 
able an object as her watch.' As fast as he raised her fingers, she 
closed them again, with a strength which he had not believed she 
possessed. Looking at h^r again, he saw that she was very pale, 
her lips were compressed, her brows contracted, her whole face 
had taken that look of sternness which did come upon it some- 
times. In spite of the sternness she Jooked very beautiful, and 
he said, 

*' Your faithfulness to this little object touches me, and I am 
willing you should keep it ; but on one condition." 

"Yes?" she answered, without raising her eyes. 

" The condition is, that you let me kiss your lips." 

" I would rather die !" 

" Nay," he returned ; " not so. And it is possible that you may 
have to choose, because I am determined to have these things, and 
I cannot stay here all night." 

She was silent, lost in thought. What was she to do ? She 
was wholly in this man's power. Help there was none. Only a 
robber very sure of, his position would have taken this affair as 
deliberately as this man had done. She could not give up the 
seal ; she would keep it at any price. But such a price ! Through 
her mind flitted the recollection of a duchess, who had bought 
votes with the price she was asked to pay for this; and what 
were votes compared with this one gift of her countryman. She 
made one more effort. 
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**' Name another condition," she said, hurriedly. 

^* That, and no other," he replied ; ** and choose at once, or I 
will take both the things I want." 

She drew a long breath, and said : 

** I consent ; give it to me." 

He came nearer to her, bending his head to hers. She lifted 
her face ; unshed tears sparkled on her eyelashes ; she drew a long, 
shivering sigh and shut her eyes, shuddering from head to foot^ 
while she clenched her fingers upon the seal. She felt for a sec- 
ond the breath of her persecutor upon her cheek, and then, in- 
stead of coming nearer to her, he suddenly started away with a 
loud exclamation, a well-known voice sounded in her ear, and she 
was free. 

There was a short parley between Garthwaite and the other 
man, of which she, in her surprise and relief and joy, did not 
catch one word, and then the man disappeared among the trees, 
and they were left standing together. 



CHAPTER Xm.. 

IN DOUBT. 

Thbt stood for a few minutes, Diana trying to realize that her 
peril was at an end ; John looking at her with a wrathful, clouded 
face — such as she had never seen him wear before. Then he 
roused himself, and said, abruptly, '^ Gome home," moving as he 
spoke in the direction of the road. 

Diana followed him in silence, and it was not until they were 
clear of the trees that she asked : 

" How did you find me «" 

'^ You had left this on a thorn, and I went on till I heard voices 
and saw you." 

" This " was a cobwebby handkerchief with " D. W." inter- 
laced in embroidery in one corner. He held it towards her as he 
spoke ; but she merely glanced at it, without offering to take it, 
so he withdrew it rather hastily, and pushed it into his pocket 
without saying anything more. 

They walked on again in silence, till John^ turning again to 
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speak to Diana, saw that she was crying. She was completely 
unstrung and utterly unable to keep back her tears. When she 
saw that John had discovered them, she turned aside her face ; 
but her whole figure shook. Pridie, self-control, and b\\ were 
gone ; and she was weeping as John had not thought she could 
weep. 

'^Lean on me," he said, gravely. ''You are too much upset 
to walk alone." 

She accepted his proffered arm, for indeed she was scarcely able 
to stand. The strain removed, she began to feel the reaction. 
Her limbs shook beneath her, and she felt that she could not have 
walked home alone. 

John was silent while her violent fit of sobbing lasted; but 
by degrees she grew quieter, and before very long, though while 
they still had a long walk before them, she had withdrawn her 
hand from his arm, and was speaking in a low, tired voice. 

'' How good of you to come to my rescue !" she said. " This 
is the second time." 

'* You are so heedless," he answered, still speaking with unusual 
gravity. ''You need some one to be constantly looking after 
you ; you are not to be trusted alone." 

" You have me completely at your mercy," she said, with a 
tremulous smile. " I cannot defend myself; only remember what 
Shakespeare says about a giant's strength." 

His features relaxed a little. She had a way of taking him 
which practically disarmed him, and obtained for her very tender 
treatment indeed. 

" Why did you go so far ?" he began. " I had warned you ; 
I had told you how dangerous these roads were." 

" I had not noticed how far I had got, or I might have turned 
back sooner." 

" If you had kept to the road itself it would not have been so 
bad ; but to positively go right in among the trees ! It'was most 
foolhardy ; and if I had not seen it, I would not have believed 
that even you could have been so reckless." 

" You see you do not know me very well yet," was all her 
reply. 

" I begin to think I do not know you at all." 

He spoke with a little bitterness, and as Diana said nothing, 
there was silence between them until he said, 
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" Here is your watch." 

He spoke abraptly, holding it out, but not looking at her. ** In 
future," he went on, " if you will take these lonely walks, at least 
leave your valuables at home." 

She blushed crimson as she took it from him. She had for- 
gotten all about her watch ; and the sight of it, and the little seal 
dangling from the chain, brought all the past scene vividly be- 
fore her mind — and for the first time she began to ask herself 
how much John had seen. 

" Thank you," she said, putting it on. " I did not know you 
had rescued it too. How did you get it ? What did you say to 
that man f" she asked, hesitatingly. 

" I told him to make o£E as fast as he could, or he should be 
relieved of the responsibility of his maintenance by being placed 
in prison. If you had not been there, he would have got some- 
thing a little nearer his deserts." 

^*Yon mean you would have knocked him down or thrashed 
him. I am so glad you did not ; I could not bear to see men 
fight. How surprised he must have been to see you !" 

'' Probably ; though, I think, scarcely as surprised as I was at 
what I saw, and what he told me." 

Diana was kept silent by a feeling of guilty confusion which 
made speech impossible. 

Do you know what I did see f ' he asked. 
I suppose you saw that man and me — ^he trying to get pos- 
session of my things, and I doing my best to keep them." 

'* Yes, I saw that ; at least I suppose so. At first I saw noth- 
ing of what you were holding. I only saw that he was going to 
kiss you, and that you were allowing him to do so." 

She said nothing ; his anger was just ; shame and misery kept 
her silent 

" Was it so ? Am I right ?" he asked, in a voice which was 
stem with the effort which he made to keep it calm. 

'^ He would let me keep it on no other terms," she said, for- 
getting in her wretchedness of what she was speaking, until after 
the words had left her lips. 

''And was it worth such a price?" he asked, with strong scorn ; 
'' to barter your maidenly dignity for a paltry watch and chain ! 
Are you so fond of finery ?" 

His words roused her anger, and at tine &aa\^ \I\m^ ^»q5^ 
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her keen hamiliation ; and her reply was prompted by both 
feelings. 

" I set a verj high • price on them. My father gave them to 
me years ago, and he is dead." 

She spoke with some constraint — tears were not near her eyes 
now. She had got long past them ; she saw one question inevi- 
tably coming. 

** Even that is not reason enongh. But if what that man told 
me is trae, it was not your watch yon were going to redeem, bat 
that little seal I gave you. He said you had already yielded the 
other things. I cannot believe it. Is it true f 

She made no reply ; she felt cold all over. What should she 
say ? What could she say ? 

He waited for a moment, and then, as she said nothing, he re- 
peated : 

" Was it so, Diana ? Tell me." 

His passion would be restrained no longer. It leaped out, and 
her name came from his lips with an intonation which there could 
be no mistaking. It thrilled Diana like a chord of music, and in 
a single second revealed a new world to her startled eyes. She 
did not speak ; she was fighting with herself — torn between two 
impulses. To tell him he was right would be to confess to him 
what she had not yet confessed to herself, and to tell him more 
than he had asked for. To tell him, or let him think the other, 
would be to not only permit an untruth, but to hopelessly lower 
herself in his esteem, and kill his regard upon the spot She did 
not know what to do. She walked by his side in silence, unheed- 
ing that they had by this time reached Jacewb, and totally ob- 
livious of the suspense in which he must be until she spoke. 
How long she would have halted between two opinions cannot 
be known, for, before she had made up her mind to speak, or with 
what words she should break the silence, they were accosted by 
Herr Olawski, who came out of a side-street, and, taking his place 
by Garthwaite's side, walked on with them. 

By this time it was too dark to see Diana's face, and her si- 
lence passed unnoticed, as the conversation was chiefly on busi- 
ness. She was both relieved and impatient at the interruption, 
for she saw there was no chance of any further conversation with 
John. Herr Olawski lived just beyond the Camphausens, and so 
would go all the way with them. Tl^ ^\^. Qiac\Srw«itft turned 
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ofE to his hotel when he reached the main street ; only saying, as 
he shook hands with Diana, '* I will see you again, soon," and she 
concluded her evening walk under the escort of Herr Olawski. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

INTERRUPTED. 



A WEEK had passed since Diana's adventnre in the forest, and 
she had not seen John again. She thought of very little else 
than their next meeting, and alternately wished for and dreaded 
it. He must be busy ; after the way in which their last talk had 
ended, she felt sure nothing but necessity kept him from seeking 
her out. All this time she was in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment and agitation ; she could think of nothing and attend to 
nothing. The effort to carry out the daily routine was almost 
more than she could make, and two letters— one from her mother 
and one from Tom Sherlock — which she received during this 
week, shared the fate of many others, and were never opened. 
She had never failed to open her mother's letters before, but this 
time she threw it aside with Tom's. 

At last they met. She was out alone one afternoon ; she had 
been doing some errands for Frau Camphausen, and was return- 
ing home, her mind rather exercised by the strange customs of 
this far country. It was Saturday afternoon, and the shops, be- 
ing nearly all kept by Jews, were ostensibly closed ; but after 
four o'clock, admittance could be had by the back entrance, and 
business carried on behind the closed shutters. In the half-light 
the Jew had decidedly the advantage. Diana felt almost certain 
that, instead of matching some silk of which Frau Camphausen 
had given her a pattern, she had only bought some rubbish 
which Herr Ehrlich was glad to be rid of, and which possibly 
only made its appearance on Saturday afternoons. Meditating 
on these things, she suddenly found herself face to face with 
John. 

'* I am glad to meet you," he said. '' I have been wanting to 
see you alone ; but I did not care to call or to write and ask you 
to meet me somewhere." 
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**The latter coarse would have been very unsafe," slie an- 
swered, hardly knowing what she said. 

" You will come with me now !" 

A sudden fit of cowardice seized her, and she said, dubiously, 

'' I don't know. I have been buying things^ for Frau Camp- 
hausen, and I ought to go home and take them to her." 

^*0h, never mind Frau Camphausen!" he said, impatiently. 
'' Let her wait I have waited a week, which has seemed like a 
year. I have something to tell you, and we may not have such 
an opportunity again." 

He spoke in a tone of authority, unmixed with persuasion, and 
Diana, usually so quick to resent such a mode of address, only 
said, 

" Very well, I will come with you." 

She had noticed how grave he was. He had not once smiled ; 
he looked anxious and worried, as though his mind were filled 
with an unpleasant thought, of which he could not rid himself. 
His face brightened for an instant when she agreed to his re- 
quest, but by the time he spoke again the cloud had once more 
come down upon it 

" Now, where shall we go ?" he said, half to himself. " We 
must be quite safe from interruption. Ah! I know. Come 
this way." 

He moved on at once, and she walked at his side. They were 
quite silent, perhaps gathering their forces together for the com- 
ing contest. They went within a little distance of the cemetery 
— when they turned off the main road and went along a rough 
track leading to the place John had thought of as suitable for 
their explanation. 

Some years previously the cholera had visited Jacewo and al- 
most decimated the little town. The ordinary /cemetery had 
been closed, and a special burial-ground provided by the appro- 
priation of a piece of waste land lying at the back of, and sepa- 
rated, from it by, a wide road. The ** cholera ground," as it was 
called, was part of a field and overgrown with long, thick grass 
and a few bushes, which had perhaps been planted by the surviv- 
ing friends of those who were buried there. They must have 
been put under the ground hurriedly, and without care or atten- 
tion, for there was only one memorial stone ; neither was it cer- 
tain that such was its meaning, for it bore neither name nor date, 
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and it stood at the foot of an immense cross which towered up 
from the middle of the burial-field. The cemetery occupied com- 
paratively high ground, which, on one side, was continually break- 
ing away and leaving fragments of bones and skulls protruding 
from the soil. Though so near the other cemetery, it was invisi- 
ble from it, because of a wide belt of thickly growing trees which 
came between ; the track which led to it went no farther ; no 
bouse stood near it It was a desolate place, completely isolated, 
and no one ever approached it ; the peasants had a superstitious 
fear of it, and John was quite right in choosing it as a place 
where, under any ordinary circumstances, they would be safe 
from interruption. 

During their walk to this dismal spot, Diana had in some 
measure recovered her courage, and, when she stood in the shad- 
ow of the great cross, she looked round and said, 

^' What a ghastly place ! It is evident that yon stand no more 
in awe of death than of birth." 

** There is a certain fitness in it Since I saw you last, my be- 
lief in yon has almost died; it is for yon to raise it into life 
again, here, now, while we are together." 

She said nothing, and he went on — 

" We were interrupted at a critical point in our talk. I said 
once that if I ever thought it necessary I would tell you all 
about my people; that evening I thought the time had come, 
and I was going to tell you. Perhaps I ought to have spoken 
sooner — I can't tell; to-day must decide. Before I ask you 
what has been in my mind for a long time, I want yon to thor- 
oughly understand the position we occnpy one towards the other." 

She had seated herself on the stone, and he stood leaning 
against the cross, his arms folded, and a grim look on his face as 
he looked down upon the girl almost at his feet His belief in 
her had been rudely shaken. He was going to test his theory. 
That which he was going to propose could be undertaken in no 
half-hearted spirit ; it must be done with full mind and heart and 
sonl, or not at all. If, after what he should tell her, she consent- 
ed to be his wife, never would doubt or fear of her enter his 
heart again. If she refused, if she chose to remain with her own 
people, if she would not or could not see that '* the old order 
changeth," it would mean the death of all his hope and faith and 
love. 
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She had said nothing when he ceased speaking, and, after look- 
ing at her for a moment, he went on : 

*' I shall have to go rather a long way back, to the night of 
yoar arrival here. The Camphansens had told me they were ex- 
pecting an English governess, but I did not give more than a 
passing thought to the matter before I saw yon. During our 
drive together I was thinking of nothing but yon, wondering 
what had induced you to come out here, and how you would 
stand the life. The next day I left Jacewo, and then I very often 
thought of you and felt anxious about you, and wondered how 
you were getting on — ^if yon were still here. I did not like the 
thought that you might be gone without my ^ver seeing you 
again, and at last I came back to see how things were going for 
myself. I felt that I had had some hand in bringing you here, 
and that the responsibility of your well-being, as long as yon re- 
mained, rested upon me — partly, at any rate!" 

He was silent again for a minute ; but she made no reply, and 
he could not see her face. He went on — 

'' I have not known many women ; you are the only one of 
your class whom I know intimately. The women with whom I 
have been familiar have been women of the people, poor and 
often rough — not playing at working, as you are doing now, but 
working in grim earnest to keep the wolf from the door. Know- 
ing yon was like entering a new world or being bom again, and 
a man can't go through such experiences and remain the same 
man he was before." 

Diana still sat perfectly silent, looking straight before her 
across the flat fields to the railway station, and the white line 
which was the road along which John and she had driven on 
New-Year's Eve. She was pale, her mouth was set, her brows 
drawn together ; what she was thinking no one could tell. 

" We have met here," continued John, '* on an equality as 
English man and English woman, the only members of our na- 
tion in a foreign town ; but I want you to understand that if we 
met in England, in a place where your family and mine were 
known, we should not be on an equality at all. Your family — I 
told you I knew something of it, and I will tell you how and all 
about it before I have done — ^is the great family of the place, one 
of the oldest and probably one of the proudest in the country. 
My people, on the contrary, in the \\U\e i^lac;^ m ^hich they live, 
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are distinguished only by being a little poorer, even, than their 
poor neighbors ; they^ have always been sons of the soil — I am 
probably the first of them who has stood upright on the soil 
from which we spring. My father was a very small farmer, poor 
and in debt all his life ; my brother is the same ; my mother is a 
hard-working woman, with rough hands and a weather-beaten 
face; my cousin Susan will present the same appearance when 
she is my mother's age. Those are my people — the people 
whom, if I ever marry, my wife will have to take with me, for 
better for worse. My lot is different — I have a different calling 
and shall lead a different life ; but that is the background of my 
life and fortunes." 

She rose from her seat, unable to remain longer in that passive 
attitude. She walked a few steps away from him, plucked some 
grasses from the ground, and, twisting them round her fingers, 
came and stood opposite to him, forcing herself to look him in 
the face, and pale with repressed feeling. 

" Well f ' she asked—" well ? What more ?" 

" This more. They are not respected among their neighbors, 
although, to my knowledge, they have committed no crimes. 
They are poor and despised even among the poor and despised. 
They live in an old and small cottage. They are rough and ig- 
norant and uncultured. If you addressed them in your daintily 
tripping speech, the chances are they would not understand you ; 
for their speech is like themselves — heavy and rough and slow, 
of the earth earthy. There is neither beauty nor grace among 
them ; their interests are not your interests, nor their ways your 
ways. They belong to a class between which and the class to 
which yon belong, there has always been a wide and unnatural 
gulf ; and not only a class gulf, but an individual one. My peo- 
ple and your people are not strangers; they live — " 

A loud shout close at hand made him break off, and the last 
word had barely left his lips before a man, shouting and gesticu- 
lating almost madly, had rushed up to him, and, grasping his 
arm, began to talk loud and fast, half in German and half in 
Polish, into which language he kept running over in his excite- 
ment. There had been an accident on the line; two men were 
badly hurt — one, they feared, was killed. Garthwaite's presence 
was necessary ; much precious time had already been lost in look- 
ing for him. 
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As Ghirihwaite heard, an extraordinary change came over his 
face. Had Diana been in a state of mind to analyze her impres- 
sions, she would have said that he ceased to be a man and becaihe 
an engineer. He seemed to forget her; but, in turning to leave 
the place, he caught sight of her standing there, and without even 
holding out his hand to her, he just said, '^ We will meet again,'' 
and then began to run as fast as he could across the fields in the 
direction of the railway. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FINI& POLONI^. 



In a dream Diana walked home, and in a dream she confronted 
Minna, who met her on the doorstep in a state of great excite- 
ment 

" Come in !" she cried. " I have been dying for you to come 
back. Where have you been? Mamma said she only sent you 
— I mean asked you to go to Ebrlich^s, and you have been away 
hours. He is so handsome, and he is expiring with impatience 
to see you." 

" What are you talking about?" said Diana, roused to herself 
and impatient with Minna. " If that card is for me, give it to 
me at once." 

" Oh, how angry you are !" laughed Minna. " He says he is 
your cousin ; I can only say I wish I had such a cousin. Such 
ibanners and such an air!' Man Dieu^I wish he was Heinrich!" 

She put the card into Miss Wentwotth's hand, and Diana felt 
a strange chill of foreboding as she read ppon it, ^' Mr. Guy 
Meredith." 

She held it in her hand for a moment, with her eyes fixed upon 
it, and something within telling her that her life at Jacewo was 
at an end, the play was played out. Then, obeying a momentary 
impulse, she tore the card into little bits, scattered them out of 
the open door, and turned to Minna, asking, 

"Where is he?" 

" In the drawing-room. Supper is ready ; bring him into the 
dining-room when you have done with him." 
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Without Teplying, Diana went slowly to the drawing-room, 
opened the door, and went in. She saw a young man standing 
at the window and looking out. He heard her step and turned 
round. It must be remembered that Diana had just come from 
her conversation with John ; her face was paler than usual ; her 
eyes looked larger, darker, clearer— there was an expectant, half- 
defiant look in them ; her whole manner had something intense 
and highly strung about it. In the conversation which followed 
she scarcely knew what she was saying. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising, therefore, that when the man at the window turned round 
and saw her, he. should for an instant have been too much start- 
led to speak. Diana said nothing, only stood and looked straight 
at him. 

''You are my cousin Diana?" he asked, recovering himself 
quickly. 

" Yes," she answered. " Why have you come ?" 

She looked him over from head to foot as she spoke, and saw 
a tall, well-made man, with fair hair and complexion, handsome 
features of the " high-bred " type, and something about him which 
made her think of her mother. 

" I am your cousin Guy," he began. 

Through Diana's mind ran some words of Emerson : " Gertrude 
is enamoured of Guy ; how high, how aristocratic, how Roman- 
his mien and manners ! to live with him were life indeed," and 
she half smiled. 

" I have come to take you home," he went on ; " my aunt, your 
mother, is very ill." 

The first part of his sentence was all Diana heard, and her 
thoughts instantly flew to John and his parting words, '' We will 
meet again." 

" Home ?" she repeated. " Do you mean to Garshill ? Oh, no, 
I can't leave this place." 

" I said your mother was very ill," he repeated, with some 
severity. 

"Mamma ill?" repeated Diana, as if she did not at all take in 
the significance of the connection between her mother's illness 
and his appearance at Jacewo. " I am very sorry, but — is she 
very ill ?" 

"Exceedingly ill," he said, frowning. *'I have come to take 
you home; we must go as soon as possible." 
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Even yet she scaTcely seemed to comprehend. She had been 
nnder a spell so long, she coald not shake it off at once. Gars- 
hill and her mother were very far away ; John had just left her, 
and her thoughts were with him. 

** I cannot go — ^it is impossible^'' was all she said. 

To Ouy this hesitation and apparent indifference were revolting, 
and he spoke more roughly than he had ever done in his life to a 
woman. 

''Can't you understand!" he said. "Your mother is dying — 
we may not find her alive. Every moment is precious." 

Then at last a new light came into her eyes. 

** Mamma dying!" she cried. '' Why did you not tell me be- 
fore! Why have you wasted all this time! We must go at 
once. I will go and get ready." 

''You have an hour before the tndn goes" — taking out his 
watch. "If you are quick, you will have time to get something 
to eat" 

She had left the room before he had finished speaking. As 
yet she scarcely realized all that had happened, which enabled 
her to join the Camphausens at supper. She explained matters 
hastily as she ate, and in ten minutes had risen from the table, 
calling Minna to help her in her packing. 

She ran up-stairs and pulled open all the drawers in her dressing- 
table. One was full of unopened letters, and she stood for an 
instant looking at them, with an odd feeling that somewhere 
among them was one of importance — that some one of these 
many envelopes contained that which it behooved her above all 
things to know, the not knowing of which would ruin her whole 
life. It was a strange feeling and lasted only a few seconds; 
Minna's voice came to her, saying : 

"What loads of things you have. Miss Wentworth! I can 
never get them all in, and those letters are out of the question." 

Diana shrugged her shoulders. 

" They must go ; I will tear them up, and you must burn them 
for me." 

She set about the work of demolition at once, and in five 

minutes their fragments lay in a large heap upon the ground. 

Then she exchanged her muslin gown, with its lace and ruffles 

and floating ribbons, for a dark travelling-dress and a linen collar; 

put a Boh cap on her head, and wrapped herself in an elegant 
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travelling-wrap. Thas equipped for her journey, she completed 
her packj.ng, locked her trunks, and went down-stairs again to her 
cousin. 

The carriage was at the door; there were some harried fare- 
wells ; at the station they found themselves only just in time for 
their train, and almost before Diana had realized that her unknown 
cousin was waiting for her in the drawing-room, she was seated 
in the train with him, and had left Jacewo forever. 

They were alone in the carriage, and, more from accident than 
design, had seated themselves as far apart as it was possible to 
get Guy did not speak, and Diana also was in no mood for 
talking. She nestled in her corner, turned her shoulder towards 
her cousin, and gave herself up to her thoughts. 

She thought of John, and of all he had told her. When he 
had left her standing by the cross, she had sunk on her knees on 
the coarse, gray grass, beating her clenched hand on the ground, 
her body swaying to and fro with emotion, which was lightened 
by no tears. Then the power to hold herself upright had failed 
her, and she had cast her arms round the old cross and leaned her 
head against it. Yet she told herself she did not love John. The 
feeling she had for him was not what she knew she was capable 
of, not that which made everything appear of no account in com- 
parison with life at the side of her chosen husband. She doubted 
if she ever could have such a feeling for him. , His frank revela- 
tions concerning the people to whom he belonged almost appalled 
her. Had he been done, it would have been different ; but he 
had people — womenkind — ordinary, rough working women. She 
pictured them — ^loud-voiced and red faced, scarcely belonging to 
the human race, copying her clothes according to their lights, 
making grotesque caricatures of them. What could she do 
among such people ? She shut her eyes, and a shudder ran over 
her whole figure at the thought. She drew her elegant cloak 
around her, thinking, " How could he even think of such a thing, 
D(iuch less propose it ! It would have been absurd and unnatund, 
and could have ended only in disaster." When she thought of 
John himself, she was filled with intense longing; when she 
thought of those people who were part of him, her heavt turned 
to stone within her, and she kept saying to herself, " No, no ; it 
was quite impossible ; it is all at an end." Yes, it was at an end. 
He was gone ; she would probably never aee Mm a^^ixi. 
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She could not bear to think of this, and to banish the thought 
she turned to her cousin, saying, . 

*' What is mamma's illness? You did not tell me." 

*' Rheumatic fever," he answered. " But how is it you do npt 
know ? You seemed quite unprepared for what I told you ; and, 
if I remember rightly, aunt wrote to you after her illness began. 
It is true that then we did not think it was anything serious, but 
still it would have prepared you for this." 

'' I got no letter," said Diana, unthinkingly. 

** It is very strange," said Guy ; " you should have had it three 
or four days ago." 

A light broke in upon Diana. 

" I did get it," she said — '* at least I got a letter from mamma 
three days ago, but — but I did not read it" 

^* You did not read it t" echoed Ouy. '' You did not read a 
letter from your own mother 1" 

" I did not even open it " — frowning at his tone. " I was think- 
ing of something else, and I put it aside and forgot all about it'^ 

** I never heard anything so extraordinary. Whatever you had 
been thinking of, I should have imagined that a letter from your 
mother, so far from home as this, would have put it out of your 
head." 

** You see, I was not far from home at all ; I was at home. 
My home is wherever I am — ^I have no other." 

Guy said nothing. He had more than once heard his aunt 
speak of the demon which sometimes seemed to possess Diana, 
and he had no desire for an encounter with it So he kept silence, 
and presently she asked : 

"Why did you come for me? *Why did you not telegraph? 
I should have been at Garshill by now, instead of having only just 
left Jacewo." 

" I could not possibly have allowed you to travel alone." 

" I came alone." 

" I know you did," was the reply, given in a tone which dis- 
couraged all further discussion of the subject; and it suddenly 
flashed across Diana that the sensation she had sometimes en- 
joyed the thought of making had been made. Like most other 
things once eagerly wished for, now it came it was of no impor- 
tance at all, it was completely swallowed up in things of far great- 
er moment. She did not bestow an instantV thou^bt u^on it. 
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Later in their journey she asked, 

^* Did mamma ask for me ? Was she anxious that I should be 
sent for ?" 

" She knows nothing of it," said Guy. " She was delirious ; 
we acted without consulting her." 

Diana did not speak at once ; then she said, 

*' I took it for granted she had sent for me, or else — ^ 

"Or else what?" 

" Or else I dg not think I should have come." 

"How can you speak in such a way? Of course you would 
have come." 

" I do not know if she will be glad to see me." 

Guy said nothing, and Diana went on — 

" I wish I had asked. I suppose I should have come with you 
just the same, but I wish she had known what you were doing." 

From the time they reached England, she was silent Not 
once did she open her lips, except in brief reply to her cousin, 
during all the long journey from London to Garshill. It is true 
she was very tired, almost exhausted ; but that was not alone the 
cause. She was thinking deeply. She had taken it for granted 
that her mother had sent foif her, and had begun her journey in 
almost an exalted frame of mind. Her mother did really, in her 
heart, love her. When she was dangerously ill, her first wish had 
been to have her daughter with her. Diana responded to the 
call generously and fully, as it was her nature to do, putting 
aside all thoughts of John in the revived tenderness of her 
mother. She had resolutely beaten down her first thought, 
" Why is she so ill just now ?" and had fixed her mind on the 
fact that her mother wanted her ; she would strain every nerve 16 
be with her as soon as possible. Suddenly she learned that her 
mother had expressed no wi«h to see her, that she was in igno- 
rance of her coming. The whole affair changed its aspect, 'and 
she boded no good from this hurried action. She would not be 
wanted at Garshill. Guy had faithfully performed his duty, but 
he had never pretended to think it a pleasure. He had said no 
word of welcome ; he had not said his father and sisters would be 
glad to see her. If their worst anticipations were realized, all 
smaller things would be swallowed up in the tragedy of her com- 
ing ; but if they found her mother better, how then ? 

It was already dark when they reached Gax^ViiVL. Tei&\^ ^%s^ ^ 
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carriage waiting for them, and a man in livery came up to Gay 
and made some communication to him which Diana did not hear. 
Then her cousin came back to her side, and said, 

'^ They bring me word that your mother is better. She is out 
of danger, and there is every reason to hope for her recovery." 

Without a word Diana turned from him and got into the car^ 
riage without his assistance. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FORECASTS. 

Two women were seated in the small drawing-room of Gars- 
hill Abbey. The late summer evening was already dying, and 
lamps and pandles were lit. The elder of the two, who might be 
thirty one or two years of age, sat by a little table, busy with a 
bit of lace-work ; and the lamp, towards which she bent her head, 
cast a strong light upon her features. She was exceedingly hand- 
some, with a fair, calm beauty, whidh gave one the idea of being 
rather the result of many storms withstood, than of a never-ruf- 
fled tranquillity. She had fair hair and blue eyes, like all the 
Merediths; her eyes were very beautiful, soft and deep, with a 
little sadness in them, as if they had looked on sorrows. ' Her 
month too, was beautiful, with a great tenderness in its soft curves. 
No one looking at her could doubt that she had lived, and lived 
to some purpose ; she conveyed the impression of having outlived 
the excitement of youth, and of having acquired the strength and 
staying power of maturity. She looked a good, kind woman — 
one to whom one would gladly go in trouble. 

In truth she had her story, as every woman has. Twice had 
* she been disappointed in the dearest wishes she had ever cherished. 
In her eally youth she had wished to be a nurse — ^unable to rec- 
oncile with her conscience the life which is usually led by girls 
in her position. With great difficulty she had won the consent 
of her parents to this scheme. Her wish was a deep disappoint- 
ment to them ; they had hoped to keep her with them until she 
married. She had gone as a probationer to a London hospital, 
and had fought her way through the drudgery and weariness 
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which hdoDg to that f onn of training, as to all others ; her hard- 
won certificate was stiut^ly gained, she was just banning to reap 
the f rait of her labors, and was entering upon her new career with 
both enthnsiasm and a fall knowledge of what it meant, when 
her mother's health failed and she was called home. She norsed 
her throagh a long and trying illness — ^not less trying perhaps to 
narse than to patient ; and then, when her mother was dead, and 
she herself at liberty again, all hope of retaming to hospital life 
was at an end. Her place was at home, and she took her place, 
fighting down her disappointment in silence, so that no one knew 
how great it had been. This went on for a year or two. Her 
dreams and ambitions had become things of the past, and she had 
fonnd another scarce of happiness in the love of a man whom 
she had known from childhood, and for whom her r^ard had 
developed into love without her being aware of it. It was not 
antil he asked her to marry him that she really knew what her 
feeling was, and the deep roots it had strack into her whole be- 
ing. She engaged herself to him with the consent of her father, 
bat stipulated for a year's engagement, on the ground that she 
coald ill be dispensed with at home. The delay was agreed to, 
bat grudgingly, perhaps with a foreboding of evil. Two months 
before her marriage, in the midst of her preparations and the con- 
gratulations of her friends, her father met with the accident upon 
the hunting-field which deprived him of all power of movement 
and rendered him a helpless invalid for life. This was an awful 
blow to Gertrude. She had a long struggle with both herself and 
her lover ; she could scarcely say which was the more difficult to 
conquer, and then she stood alone, having made her choice, hav- 
ing thrown off all thought of self — ^resolved to be her father's 
life companion. 

As she was the eldest of a family of four, and her companion 
was the youngest, there was a great difference between their ages 
— ^the other being a girl of one-and-twenty. She was an exqui- 
sitely pretty blonde, and no more. Blue eyes, rosy tnouth, and 
straight nose, pure complexion and snowy brow, bird-like head, 
with its masses of golden-brown hair, and small, delicate figure, 
were all perfect in their way. But the perfectly pretty features 
were almost devoid of character, and the graceful head was equally 
empty of brains. Her likes and dislikes were of no importance 
to any one but herself. She loved sweets and cakes and new 
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gowns, and youDg men who paid her attention, and did toot con- 
vene beyond her intelligence ; and as she was one of the favored 
ones of fortune, there was an unfailing supply of young men 
naturally adapted to fulfil her requirements. Not long before 
this she had engaged herself to the most eligible of these young 
men — a wealthy land-owner in the neighborhood. He was just 
now on the Continent with her brother Rupert, and she paid him 
the compliment of sometimes wishing he was at home. He was 
the only man who kept her regularly supplied with the kind of 
chocolate she liked best ; and she found it rather tiresome to have 
to write to him every day. She finished the book she was read- 
' ing and put it aside, saying, 

" Was aunty asleep when you last went up, Grerty f" 

*^ Yes, she is considerably better to-night I dare say shi& will 
be able to see Diana when she comes." 

'' Have you told aunty yet that she is coming ? What did she 
sayr 

" I told her this morning. She did not say much, except that 
we had given Guy a good deal of trouble, and that Diana is of 
no use in a sick-room. She could not even nurse her father when 
he was dying." 

" Clumsy, I expect," said Dora, with a grimace. " I wonder 
what she is like ? I donH suppose she is pretty." 

" Aunt has never said she was. I think if she had been, aunty 
would not have let her go away alone." 

" No," said Dora ; " and we have no photograph of her — ^aunty 
says she never would be photographed. It all looks to me as if 
she were plain, excessively plain, and conscious of it" 

She heaved a little sigh of relief as she spoke, and her face took 
a happy, tranquil expression. It was so pleasant to feel that she 
herself was exceedingly pretty, and that in that respect this un- 
known cousin would probably be beneath contempt 

'' I wish Guy had told us more about her," she went on. '* He 
only sent fuch a scrap of a note, and did not say a word about 
her." 

'^ Perhaps there was nothing to say," suggested the fond elder 
sister. " There is nothing to say about some people, you know." 

" I wonder what she will think of this house. She can't have 
seen anything like it, either in Whitfield or Poland." 

She Jooked round complacently as she spoke, for she had a 
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vulgar little soul, and lo?ed to think that other people might be 
dazzled or impressed by what were every-day matters to her. 

" You go too far, Dora," said Gertrude, in mild reproof. " Diana 
is not likely to be common, and you speak almost as if you 
thought she would be." 

" Oh, no, not so bad as that, or how could we bear to have her 
in the house? But I don't suppose she is used to things as we 
have them here ; and probably she won't know quite how to be- 
have." 

" Well, she will be here very soon, and then you can judge for 
yourself, dear. I am curious to see her, I admit. It seems so 
strange that we have never met." 

^' That is entirely her own fault," said Dora, with a hard ring 
in her voice, which surprised a great many people the first time 
they heard it. '^ I am not at all curious to see her. I am very 
sorry she is coming, and I see no use in pretending we are glad." 

" We must be civil, Dora." 

" Oh, yes, we can be civil, but I don't intend to be more. She 
refused to come and live here when a home was offered her, and 
I am sure it was very kind of us to offer it; and now that she 
has to come, she can't expect a very warm welcome. Besides, 
we don't want her; she will be in the way. I don't see any 
place for her among us." 

" Well, dear," said Gertrude, soothingly, for the spoiled child's 
voice had risen to a very angry pitch, '^ I don't suppose she will 
be much in your way ; she will be a great deal with aunty, of 
course." 

^'I hope she will, and that she won't expect to join in what we 
do, and to visit with us. It will be such a nuisance, having to 
introduce her to all our friends. I expect she will be shabby 
and badly dressed. Oh, I am angry that she is coming ! I wish 
we had never sent for her. I feel sure she will spoil everything 
and be a regular drag upon us. Why did you send for her, 
GertyP' 

" My dear child, do not excite yourself so," said Gertrude, in 
alarm. '^ Aunty was so ill, there was no choice. We thought 
she was dying, and we could not let her die without sending for 
her only daughter." 

" Yes ; but she lias not died. That is just the provoking part 
ofitj" 

r 
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" My darling I" sidd Grertrude, very gravely. 

'^ I don't mean it is provoking that aunty has not died. Poor 
aunty ! I am very fond of her, and would not have her die for 
anything ; and it would be so terrible 'to have a death in the 
house. But it is provoking that she should have been so alarm- 
ingly ill that we all thought she was going to die, and sent for 
this girl in such a hurry. Then aunty rallies, and by the time 
Diana comes is quite on the way to recovery. I do call it pro- 
voking, and I am sure that in your hearts you all think the same 
thing." 

" Well, love, it cannot be helped now." 

'^ No ; that is the worst of it ! How long do you suppose we 
shall have her here f ' 

" Till aunty is well, I suppose. Perhaps papa may again offer 
her a home here." 

'* Oh, dear ! I hope not. But if she sees she is not welcome, 
perhaps she won't want to stay." 

'* Don't do anything unkind, dear," said Gertrude, rather ap- 
prehensively. *^ I am not glad she is coming, but we could not 
do otherwise than send for her. When these sudden emergencies 
arise, it is very difficult to know the best thing to do. But at 
the same time we must be kind ; she is a perfect stranger to us, 
and it would not be right to make her feel awkward and not at 
home. I think the best way will be to let her see we mean well, 
and then leave her to find her own place among us ; she will soon 
do that." 

Dora received all this in silence. It was the nearest approach 
to a lecture which Gertrude ever made, and at least showed Dora 
one thing, that if she behaved badly to Diana, she would meet 
with no support from her sister. 

*' I believe the carriage is coming," she said, presently. ** Yes, 
it is. Gerty, you must go out to meet her. I am afraid of the 
damp from the river." 

Gertryide folded away her work in her methodical manner and 
went out into the hall, which she reached just as the travellers 
entered it. She saw Guy, who looked much relieved at having 
reached the end of his journey, and Diana, pale and heavy-eyed 
with fatigue, but so different from what she had expected that 
words failed her and she only looked at her in silence. 

Ser astpnisbment w^s so great tba^ Bilxe foT^ot to hold out hev 
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hand, neither did Diana offer hers, but stood, also in silence, with 
a half-smile upon her lips, looking into her cousin's face. 

" I beg your pardon," said Gertrude, recovering herself in an 
instant. I ought not to have looked surprised, but you — you are 
not at all like aunty," she finished, rather lamely. She held out 
her hand as she spoke, adding : ** I am glad to see you ; how 
tired you must be I" 

Diana put her hand into Gertrude's outstretched one, saying, 
with rather an odd tone in her voice, 

" You are very like mamma." 

" Will you see aunty now, or take off your things and have 
something to eat first?" asked Gertrude. 

" I will have something to eat first, please. I am very hun- 
gry," answered Diana, in the clear, sweet voice which was capable 
of expressing so many emotions. 

** I will show you to your room, then," said her cousin, going 
towards the staircase. 

Diana was ready in a few minutes, and was taken to the 
breakfast-room, where she found Guy and a small table laid for 
supper. 

As they ate, the conversation was chiefly between Guy and his 
sister, but Diana found an opportunity for saying : 

" I thought I had four cousins ?" 

Guy bit his lip, and Gertrude said : 

" Dora is in the drawing-room — we will join her after supper ; 
and Rupert is from home." 

Diana did not notice the half-sigh which accompanied Ger- 
trude's last words, but went on : 

** And my uncle, shall I see him to-night ?" 

" Papa is an invalid ; he has already gone to bed. You shall 
see him to-morrow." 

" Oh, thank you. I will wait his convenience, of course." 

When supper was over they went into the drawing-room, and 
Dora, who had sunk into a doze during their absence, sprang up 
to meet them on hearing the door open, and confronted Diana. 

For a moment the two girls stood looking at each other — 
Diana amused, Dora speechless with astonishment as Gertrude 
had been. Diana spoke first. 

'* How do you do ?" she asked, carelessly, offering her hand. 
** I might really be Medusa, for you a\\ aeetu ^\xvxs3l «^few2d^Rsa^ 
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when you look at me. If I remember rightly, there was rather 
a stricken look on Gay's face when he first saw me at Jacewo. 
How is it? Am I not like what you expected ? Or perhaps you 
are not accustomed to strangers." 

This was too much for Dora — she regained her power of speech 
at once. 

" Oh, yes," she answered, *^ we have a great many friends. I 
only hope their number will not frighten you." 

" I am not easily frightened," said Diana, with another amused 
smile, as she looked down from her height on to Dora's tiny fig- 
ure. '* You evidently expected something very different I hope 
I have not disappointed you." 

No one spoke for a moment. It was Oertmde who broke the 
silence. 

** Go and see if aunty is ready, Dora, and then Diana can go to 
her now." 

The words were accompaiiied by a glance which caused Dora 
to go at once; she returned in a few minutes to say her aunt 
was waiting to see Diana. 

The two girls left the room together, Diana wishing the others- 
good-night, as she did not intend to come down again. 

When Diana i^eached the door of her mother's room, she turned 
a pale, grave face to Dora, and said, 

'^ You need not come in ; I will see mamma alone." 

Dora was disappointed, but there was no withstanding Diana's 
manner, and she went away. 

Diana entered the room and went up to the bed. A shaded 
lamp was on a table, and by it sat a nurse, reading. She rose on 
~ seeing the young lady, but Diana paid no attention to her, prob- 
ably did not even see her ; the coming interview occupied all her 
thoughts. She went straight up to the bed on which Mrs. Went- 
worth was lying with her eyes open, and said, 

"Good-evening, mamma. I am sorry you are so ilL" r 

She did not kiss her, nor did Mrs. Wentworth seem to expect 
or wish it. She half turned her face away, and said, fretfully, 

" There was no need to send for you at all. I told them so as 
soon as I knew what they had done." 

" I am sorry my coming has vexed you," replied her daughter, 
guieUj, her eyes fixed on an engraving which hung upon the wall 
opposite to her. 
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The nurse, who had ceased reading for a moment to listen to 
this dialogue, which, under the circumstances, was so original, 
now bent her eyes on her book again, after a long look at Diana's 
impassive facef. 

" It was most unnecessary," went on Mrs. Wentworth, moving 
restlessly. " You aVe of no use in a sick-room ; you were always 
more hindrance than help when your father was ill." 

*'I remember your telling me so at the time. If my being 
here annoys you, I can go away again." 

*^ What is the use of rushing to the other extreme in that way ? 
Since you have come, you had better stay, for the present at any 
rate. But it was useless trouble and expense to your cousin to 
have to bring you." 

'^ I believe they thought you were dying," moving, as she spoke, 
nearer to the engraving, that she might examine it more closely. 

" Yes, I have been very ill — at death's door ; but I am better 
now, and could have done without you quite well." 

" I am very sorry for the mistake," turning again to her mother 
and fixing her dark eyes*upon her. ^* It was exaggerated solici- 
tude on their part to send for me, and an exaggerated feeling of 
duty on mine which made me think it necessary to come. I 
never expected to find myself and my cousins so nearly allied in 
motives." 

" You are very impertinent," said Mrs. Wentworth. 

*' I am exciting you, I see. I thiuk I had better say ' good- 
night.' I hope you will feel better in the morning." 

She lingered another moment, perhaps for an answering '^ good- 
night;" but as none came she left the room, softly closing the 
door after her. 

Her own room was only a few doors away from her mother's, 
and she did not pause until she had reached it, shut the door be- 
hind her, and turned the key in the lock. The room was full of 
th| soft light of candles, and she stood in the middle of the floor 
loAing round her. She was tired out, and she had to clench her 
haods and set her teeth hard together to keep back the nervous 
fit of crying which threatened to overpower her. Not even on 
New-Tear's Eve at Jacewo, when John had just left her, had she 
felt so lonely and unwelcome as she did here and now. She 
dared not think of Jacewo or John, it would have put the finish- 
ing-touch to her feeling of desolation ; and tiO k&e^^ \i«t \XiQ>\^\s. 
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from it she went to the window and looked out There was a 
low, deep window-seat, and she sank into it and leaned her head 
against the frame. When she looked out of the open window 
her hands sank into her lap, and she uttered a long-drawn *' Ah !" 

It was a perfect moonlight summer night. Immediately below 
her lay the gardens, then came the park ; between the trees she 
caught the shimmer of water flowing in the moonlight and heard 
its murmur over the stones. Near the river was an ivy-grown 
ruin — ^lofty walls pierced by Gothic windows, but the whole ex- 
tent of which she could not see. Across the river, on a hill, were 
the red-roofed houses of Garshill, clustered round the remains of 
an old castle, the keep of which raised its head proudly yet. And 
on every side, shutting out the little town from the world, rose 
great hills and long sweeps of moorland, all fading away in the 
silvery moonlight. 

Diana looked and looked, letting the peace and beauty of it 
sink into her soul. Tears filled her eyes, and her whole face 
quivered. Then before her mind's eye rose Jacewo, the wide 
lake, the vast and lonely forests, the eadless plain. There were 
ruins, too, the ancient Polish church, the crumbling cross in the 
cholera burial-ground. Her heart ached at the remembrance of 
them, till tears came to her aid, and she wept unrestrainedly. 

« 

Diana had scarcely left the drawing-room when Gertrude turned 
to her brother, and, laying her hand upon his arm, said, almost 
in a whisper, 

" Guy— Rupert 1" 

" I have thought of nothing else since I saw her,'' he answered. 

'^ I am thankful he is away ; but what shall we do ? Aunty 
should have told us; how could she let ns bring Diana here, 
knowing what Rupert is ?" 

" We gave her no choice. If she had known I was going for 
Diana, she might have spoken." 

" Yes, yes," said Gertrude, hopelessly ; " it is not her fault, 
but she should have told us at the beginning. Diana is the most 
beautiful girl I ever saw; there is something about her I have 
never seen about any one else. You would have thought aunty 
would have been so proud of her. How could she let a girl like 
that go wandering about the world alone? It is incompre-* 
hensible." 
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'' She is perfectly right ; she has struck ns all speechless." 

" Yes ; ^e is clever. She sees things quickly. She saw in an 
instant that she was not really welcome. And she is not ; I do 
wish she had not come. I shall not he easy while slie is in the 
house. Rupert will go simply wild over a girl like that, and sup- 
pose — suppose she should encourage him T' 

''You are meeting trouhle half-way. That is not like you, 
Gertrude." 

'' What a mistake it has been to bring her ! and aunty is so 
much better already. I wish we could send her back to- 
morrow !" 

Guy raised his eyebrows, and only said, 

" You are not yourself, dear ; you are worn out with anxiety. 
You must not take it for granted that the very worst will happen. 
Rupert is not at home now, and by the time he comes we shall 
know more of Diana. To do her justice, I must say I believe she 
has more head than heart." 

'' We shall see," said Gertrude, trying to look as if nothing had 
happened, as the door opened and Dora came in again. 



^ CHAPTER XVII. 

GARSHILL. 

Mrs. Wbntworth's recovery was very slow — her strength did 
not come back ; and, in spite of all that doctors and nurses could 
do, she had more than one alarming relapse. There was every 
prospect of Diana's stay at Garshill being a long one, and she 
made up her mind to it without any demonstration of feeling. 
Her po&iition was rather peculiar. She was on perfectly friendly 
terms with her cousins. Every one at the Abbey was kind to her, 
Guy's manner being totally difiEerent from what it had been dur- 
ing their journey from Jacewo. Her uncle, too, was very kind. 
He was a great invalid, almost wholly confined to his own set of 
rooms, so that she saw very little of him. As a Meredith, with a 
most tenacious memory for all things concerning the family pride 
and dignity, he had never forgotten how she had once failed in 
duty and respect towards him. Yet he was always kind and con- 
siderate. With Gertrude she was fast friends. Something in 
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Diana had appealed to Miss Meredith, and she grew very fond of 
her. Diana returned the feeling. She was powerfully drawn 
towards Gertrude, and frequently yielded to her influence. In- 
deed Diana complained of no one, although Dora did sometimes 
show ill feeling. The others received her in a very friendly spirit, 
and she met them in the same way. Yet she did not get on with 
them. With the exception of Gertrude, she had nothing in com- 
mon with them, and their intercourse never got below the surface. 
She was free to share the family life to any extent she liked. 
Dora^s hope of keeping her in the background was shattered the 
very first time Diana had been present when callers came. Dora 
took her defeat with an ill grace, but was forced to accept it. 
Every one wanted to know Diana, every one was struck with her, 
whether she pleased or not ; and Diana soon found herself in the 
midst of a totally new life. Among all her new acquaintances, 
there was only one who excited the least degree of curiosity or 
interest in her. This was a girl called Muriel Hope, Dora's bosom 
friend, and a frequent visitor at the Abbey. She was a handsome 
girl — " a brown beauty " — with a fine, rather fully developed figure 
and an unamiable expression. She looked neither good-tempered 
nor happy, but seemed as if she were constantly brooding over 
some wrong, and considered every other woman her natural 
enemy. There was nothing particularly interesting about her, 
and Diana took very little notice of her until she observed this 
aggressive manner and attitude, and began to wonder what it 
meant A glimmer of light was thrown on the problem by some 
one telling her that Muriel was deeply attached to Rupert Mere- 
dith, and that if there was one girl for whom he seemed to have 
a preference it was for her. He was generally where she was, 
and he paid her more attention than any other girl. Diana asked 
why they were not engaged, and was answered by shrugs of the 
shoulders and shakes of the head. No one knew. Every one 
felt certain that if Rupert were to ask Muriel to marry him, she 
would consent. The general impression was that she had re- 
fused other men for his sake. What prevented his proposing no 
one could tell. His people did not seem to encourage a marriage, 
although they were all fond of Muriel ; and the fortune to which 
she was heiress was almost a necessity to any wife for Rupert 
This complication seemed in some degree to account for the un- 
happy expression Muriel wore ; but what was the reason for the 
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complication itself ? She thought a good deal about her cousin 
Rupert. He was mentioned seldom at Home, and very often by 
outsiders. He was apparently considered an unsatisfactory mem- 
ber of the family, and as such she felt a certain sympathy with him. 

In spite of the kindness of her cousins, Diana did not feel at 
home or friendly with them ; they had no sympathies in common. 
It was impossible that she should not feel more in touch with 
the stately, harmonious life at Garshill, than with the .scrambling 
existence at Jacewo; that she should not feel more at ease in 
these spacious rooms and galleries, than in the narrow passages 
and steep stairs of her former home. There was a grace and 
charm about this English house which appealed to her imagina- 
tion, and was in unison with one side of her nature. Seeing her 
in the setting of this beautiful old house and grounds, one would 
have said she should never stoop to meaner surroundings ; yet it 
had been practically proved that, in the comparatively sordid con- 
ditions at Jacewo, her charm had been irresistible. In spite of 
all this, in spite of the attraction which well-ordered, luxurious 
English country life, where everything went on well-oiled wheels 
without hitch or effort or visible working of the necessary machin- 
ery, had for one side of her nature — there was another side which 
felt pinched and starved and dulled, oppressed almost to despera- 
tion, by this comfort and perfection. It is agreeable to roll gently 
along a smooth turnpike road without let or hindrance; but a 
healthy and vigorous spirit will equally enjoy a jolt oti a rough 
cart-track. It is well that voices should be modulated and pri- 
vate tastes and feelings kept in subservience to the common . 
comfort ; but comfort is not, after all, the one thing needful, and 
there are times when a rough contradiction is to be preferred to 
smooth-tongued agreement or polite demur. In the stillness and 
decorum of this highly civilized English household, where feet 
fell silently on the thickly carpeted floors, and highly trained 
servants glided noiselessly about, speaking scarcely above a whis- 
per, Diana felt stifled, and often longed to cry aloud to break the 
silence, and wished for the tramp of heavy boots on uncarpeted 
floors, the babel of unruly voices, and Frau Camphausen's sten- 
torian tones rising above the rest. 

With her mother she was, as she used to say, on no terms at 
all. Mrs. Wentworth disliked to have her near her, and, with the 
self-indulgence of an invalid, made no attempt to conceal the irri- 
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taftioQ she felt at her presence. She would accept do attendance 
from her, except a little reading aloud. It was strange how quiet- 
ly Diana accepted the situation. She sat for hours at a time 
looking out of the window, across the garden and park and the 
shining river, to the ruined castle and the storm-swept hills be- 
yond. What she thought of, no one knew and no one asked ; no 
one thought of that other landscape which was often so vividly 
present to her as to blind her eyes to what actually lay before 
them. She had a great deal of time for thinking, and many and 
various were the thoughts which occupied her mind. 

She spent a great deal of time out of doors. From her 
childhood she had loved long, solitary walks, and now she explored 
this new country alone and on foot. 

Garshill lies in one of Yorkshire's finest dales, where every mile 
of road brings into sight new and unexpected beauties of scenery. 
The Merediths' home itself — a hoary Elizabethan mansion cov- 
ered with ivy and mellow with age — was exquisite to look upon, 
a treat in itself ; but in the situation it actually occupied — on a 
height sloping down to the river, which slipped and glided and 
murmured and swirled and foamed along, with the ruins of the 
abbey within a st^neVthrow of the terrace, and the quaint, pict- 
uresque little town, to which not a house has been added for at 
least five-and-twenty years, the majestic ruin of its castle on the 
cliff overhanging the river, and its monastic towers and gateways 
in full view — it was a place which, to call one's own, made one's 
heart swell with emotion. 

The ruin was # ne of Diana's favorite haunts. Past it the river 
ran shallow, rippling over its stony bed, and then spread out wide 
and smooth almost to the size of a lake. To penetrate among 
the ruins, and, turning her back upon the house, to sit beneath 
the gray walls and look up at the blue sky through those great 
Gothic windows, noble and melancholy in their crumbling ruin ; to 
hear the murmur of the water and the sounds of nature, soothed 
and supported Diana as, just then, no human intercourse could 
have done. 

But it was seldom she stayed so near home. To stray 
alone in this country, which had taken her heart by storm, was 
purest pleasure to her ; to take the narrow walk, with the river 
shining through the leaves on one side, and the tree-clothed slopes 
on the other ; to cross the bridge and climb the hill to the town ; 
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to cross the empty market-place ; to pass under the old monastic 
archway and beneath the shadow of the Gray Friars' tower, its 
stones mellow with age and exposure, the exquisite tracery of its 
windows perfect yet ; to gain the high, rough road, leading farther 
into the dale ; to go beyond the race-course to where the beacon 
stood in a high moorland field, to climb its steps, and then sit 
there for hours looking into *'the swelling hills and spacious 
plains'' of the most beautiful county in England — all this was 
meat and drink to her. 

Here she was on the edge of a large fir plantation, and the sight 
of the familiar tree, the sound of the wind in its branches, some- 
times to stand beneath them and imagine herself in a far country, 
brought to her " thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears." 

She roamed, too, along lonely moorland roads, where walls and 
hedges ceased to hem her in, and the purple heather spread for 
miles on either side — empty of man or house or beast Stand- 
ing on a rise in the midst of this purple wilderness, she saw 
through the haze the old gray pile of Yorham's ruined castle to 
the south, and Drayton's four square towers, so dark and weather- 
beaten as to be scarcely discernible against their dark background, 
• to the west. Go in which direction she would, she scarcely ever 
lost sight of great Marske Fell, who reared his huge, square bulk 
due south, surrounded by others less vast, but all forming " a 
brotherhood of ancient mountains," ''stem and desolate," and 
not to be surpassed. 

She saw the river winding at the foot of its limestone clifiEs, the 
verdure which clothed them lending its own 6^\ot to the water. 
She saw white lines, which she knew to be roads, leading far- 
ther into the dale and losing themselves among the mountains ; 
she saw clumps of fir-trees, standing still and sad upon the moors ; 
she saw mellow sunsets, and flaming skies glowing athwart their 
level branches ; bursts of sunlight which threw them into strong 
relief, and heavy storm-clouds almost blotting them from sight. 
She knew wind and calm, deepest stillness, and the air filled with 
hurtling sound ; she waded deep into the heather, and tore the 
tough stems at the expense of her skin ; she broke branches of 
crimson and golden hips and haws and long fronds of waving 
fern and boughs of autumn leaves. She inhaled the crisp North- 
em air, with its pungent, earthy odors; and in all this feast of 
nature she tried to find peace for her restless heart. 
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Perhaps slie was not sorry to have this time of solitude ; it 
may be that she felt calmer as she weighed things in her mind, 
free from the distracting nearness of the subject of her thoughts. 
She knew she could not have considered impartially what had hap- 
pened at JacewOy where, wherever she went — on the shore of the 
vast blue lake, in the shadow of the whispering pines, out on the 
boundless plain, or to the still more complete solitude of the 
scene of her last talk with John — she would have been disturbed 
by associations which this place had not The wind, which blew 
fitfully off these hills, or swooped down over the moors, was not 
the same wind which had swept, moaning, over the great plain 
upon which, for a few months, she had been a speck of humanity. 
The plain of York, with its orchards and nistling corn-fields and 
pretty villages — clusters of red-roofed farmsteads and cottages all 
running into one another, and of which, at no great distance, the 
green sea formed the boundary — was in no way like the plain of 
Eastern Europe, which, not bounded but only interrupted by the 
long, low line of mountains, stretched to the other side of the 
world. There you might go a day's journey and scarcely see a 
village or a farmstead ; there your compahions were the pine-trees, 
whispering to one another in an unknown tongue; there the 
greatest variety was to come upon a lonely sheet of water, over 
which the gulls wheeled, crying sorrowfully. These exquisite 
English woods, filling the valley and clothing the hills, with every 
tree a difiEerent green, and alive with the songs of birds, did not 
move her in the same way as had done those far-stretching pine- 
forests, melancholy and songless. She often fancied that, had she 
remained at Jacewo, her thoughts about John must have been 
very different from what they were here. 

As a matter of fact he was seldom out of her thoughts. Day 
and night she found herself constantly going over all he had said 
at their last meeting, up to the very words at which he had been 
interrupted and had perforce left her. She longed for him inex- 
pressibly ; every day she missed him more, but she still shuddered 
away from the idea of an alliance with people such as he had de- 
scribed; she still had a strong feeling of pain and disappoint- 
ment when she reflected that John belonged essentially to the 
people. She still had the feeling of bitter rebellion against the 
fact that he was not alone in the world, and that was always fol- 
lowed by a feeling almost maddening in its intensity — ^the re- 
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membrance of ber promise to Tom. Wby bad sbe made it! 
Why bad tbings turned out so differently from wbat ber expecta- 
tions bad been ? Tbere bad been a kind of tacit understanding 
tbat sbe sbould not stay at Jacewo more tban a year; tben sbe 
was to come and stay witb Amy Fairbaim ; sbe would meet Tom 
in tbe natural way of tbings, and sbe would be free. That was to 
have been tbe natural and unsensational termination of that affair ; 
and bow differently everything bad turned out! She was at 
G^arsbill, a place to which it had been her intention never to 
come ; sbe bad not met Tom, and tbere was no prospect of her 
meeting him. If by any chance she were to meet John again, 
sbe would like to feel that, if be renewed, or rather completed bis 
offer, sbe would be refusing him entirely by her own free will. 
Bound by her promise to Tom, she could not feel this, and tbe 
knowledge of it chafed and angered her. Daring all the months 
sbe bad spent at Jacewo she bad scarcely thought of Tom — never 
of ber promise to him ; it bad not even coni« into ber mind while 
John was speaking. Now it was often in her thoughts, and 
worried her a good deal. She told herself again and again tbat 
sbe would refuse John if be spoke again, but she wanted to be 
free to refuse him. 

Tbe last words John bad spoken were in her mind incessantly. 
" Your people and mine are not strangers, they live — ^*' Wbat had 
be been going to say 9 Could he have meant that his people lived at 
or near Garshill ? Her eyes wandered ov6r the cottages and small 
houses of the little town. Was one of these his home ! With- 
out knowing why, sbe felt sure it was not. She could not make up 
ber mind to speak bis name to her cousins — there was too little 
sympathy between them ; and any inquiries could only result in 
the revelation of the fact tbat she and John bad been together at 
Jacewo — a fact which sbe did not intend to make known. So 
she held her peace and remained in ignorance ; but it seemed to 
ber tbat every day she missed him more, and more clearly realized 
all be bad been to ber. ^ 

About this time she made a discovery which brought back to 
her for a moment the odd feeling sbe bad bad when, just before 
leaving Jacewo, sbe bad stood looking at ber pile of unopened let- 
ters, with a certainty tbat among them was one containing some- 
thing it was of importance to ber to know. 

Mrs, Wentwortb was considerably better for the time. She 
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had left her bed and been carried to the couch in a room adjoin- 
ing her bedroom. Diana had been reading to her, but had ceased 
on the entrance of Gertrade and Gay. When two or three mem- 
bers of the family were gathered together, it was Diana's habit to 
withdraw from the conversation ; so now, when her cousins came 
in, she went to a chair near the window and looked out Ger- 
trude, who was always kind, sought a subject of conversation in 
which Diana should take a prominent part, and so began to ask 
questions about Jacewo. Diana had never told them much about 
her life there ; she answered their questions in more or less de- 
tail but never volunteered any information. 

'^How much longer did you think of staying there P' asked 
Gertrude. 

" Not much longer, I think.*' 

" I thought," said Guy, " that you were so fond of it, yon could 
not forgive me for bringing you away. You said at first it was 
impossible for you to leave.'' 

" Did I ?" — indifferently. " You came so suddenly, and ordered 
me to come so peremptorily, I suppose I felt angry with you. As 
a matter of fact, the novelty had worn off, and I was just on the 
verge of getting tired of it." 

" You are very inconsistent." 

" ' With consistency a great mind has simply nothing to do,' " 
she quoted, with slightly upturned chin. 

'*0n what grounds do you lay claim to a great mind?" he 
asked, rather sarcastically — he never could help speaking sarcasti- 
cally to Diana ; " I don't Understand it." 

'^ On the ground that great minds are always misunderstood," 
she replied, with a half-smile. 

Gertrude laughed. 

" That is right, Diana," she said. " We look up to him too 
much, and he begins to think too well of himself. I like to hear 
you contradict him." 

Mrs. Wentworth frowned. She did not wish Diana to be- 
come too intimate with her cousins, and she hastened to inter- 
pose. 

" But where should you have gone when you did leave f" 

'' I don't quite know. I never make my plans long beforehand 
— that always means making them twice over ; but I expect I 
should have gone to stay with Amy Fairbairn." 
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''I suppose yon mean Amy Cartwright; why can't you call 
people by their proper names?" 

'^ Amy Cartwright !" repeated Diana. '' Is she married ?" 

'' Of course she is married ; she was married some time in the 
spring, about May, I think. Do you mean to say she never sent 
you word?" 

Diana did not reply. Those unopened letters reproached her 
silently; when she thought of Amy's feelings, she was lost in 
dismay. 

" I had no idea,'' she said at last. 

'' It seems very strange. Perhaps her letter was lost" 

" Or perhaps you got it and did not read it," put in Guy, who 
had been watching her face. 

Still she said nothing, and Gertrude, thinking she was coming 
to her cousin's rescue, said, 

'' What nonsense he talks, does he not, Diana ? He wants to 
make it appear we don't care for our friends." 

'' No, it is not nonsense," said Diana, calmly. '^ I got a great 
many letters at Jacewo which I did not read. When I came 
away, I destroyed a whole drawerful of letters which I had never 
opened." 

''Diana I" exclaimed Gertrude, while Mrs. Wentworth said, 
querulously : 

'' I have no doubt there were many of mine among them." 

"No; only one. The last one, in which 70U said you were ill, 
I did not open. There was one from Tom Sherlock at the same 
time ; I did not open that either." 

" Diana, my dear child," said Gertrude, half laughing, half puz- 
zled ; " what were you thinking aboujt? Why did you do it?" 

" I did not care about letters out there," she said, brusquely,, 
already repenting of the expansive mood which had come upon 
her, she knew not how or why. 

*' Well, I should have thought — " began Guy ; but Gertrude, 
having seen that Diana was a^ngry at the continuance of the sub- 
ject, made a sign to hira, and he said no more. 

" I hope," said Mrs. Wentworth, after a pause, " that you will 
write to Amy." 

" Yes, I will write," said her daughter ; but she disliked writing 
letters, and put it off from day to day, so th^tj W t^h^e ^vA it never 
got done at all. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 

RUPERT. 

It was aboat a week after this that Rupert came bome^ quite 
unexpectedly, not having sent even a telegrana to announce hi^ 
coming. He had left his companion, Fred Addison, in London, 
detained there on wedding business, he said, and had come north 
alone. He arrived during lunch, and Diana could not help seeing 
a change come upon the faces of all present when he came into 
the room ; and she again wondered what was this kind of mystery 
which hung about her cousin Rupert. Guy looked stern, Ger- 
trude troubled afid apprehensive; Dora pouted, because he was 
alone. She looked at him with some curiosity and some pleasure, 
for he was an exceedingly handsome man, fair, like, all the others, 
as tall as Guy and of larger build. There was something about 
him which Diana liked, and she at once jumped to the conclu- 
sion that he would be an acquisition. He greeted his sisters 
rather carelessly, gave his brother no more than a nod, and even 
while he was doing this his eyes had strayed to Diana, and he 
was looking at her with a fixity and openness which she found 
exceedingly disagreeable. Her color rose a little, and she turned 
her head aside, her brows meeting in a frown. She always re- 
sented unabashed and staring admiration. Gertrude saw her feel- 
ing, and the cause of it, and she and Guy, entering into a con- 
spiracy on the spur of the moment, contrived to keep a sufficient- 
ly animated conversation going to prevent Rupert exchanging 
more than a few words with his cousin. As soon as lunch was 
over, Diana went up-stairs to her mother's room. Something 
about Rupert had made her feel a strong repulsion for him, and 
she began to doubt whether he would in reality prove an acquisi- 
tion. She was destined to receive a further shock without delay, 
which, following so closely upon the irritation she was already 
suffering from, was too much for her self-control. She had scarce* 
ly reached her mother's room b^fPT^ Mta. Weutworth began ; 
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" I hear Rapert has come home." 

" He came while we wefe at lunch." 

" Mather told me when she brought my chop, and, since we are 
alone, I should like to speak to you about him. Rupert has 
already given his father and Guy a great amount of trouble, and 
I do not wish to be the innocent means of adding to it. When- 
ever Rupert is in a house with a pretty girl, there is sure to be 
trouble. He flirts with her and pays her attention ; ten to one 
he gains her affections, and makes her miserable, and spoils her 
chances, because he himself will not have a serious thought about 
it. Rupert never had a serious thought about anything in his 
life. He has not the slightest wish to marry, and he could not if 
he would ; for he is practically dependent upon his father, who 
would never consent to Rupert^s marriage. He is not suited for 
domestic life, and the girl who married him would be very much 
to be pitied. Rupert knows all this perfectly well, and has too 
much sense to oppose his father. I just tell you this that you 
may be on your guard against him, and not think too much of 
any attention he may pay you." 

Afterwards, by the light of later events, Diana pondered deeply 
upon these words of her mother ; now they only served to change 
her irritation into exasperation. 

" Why do you say this to me ?" she asked, bluntly, in a tone 
which, if Mrs. Wentworth had been a woman who learned by 
experience, might have warned her that she was getting into dan- 
gerous ground. 

" Because that is just the way in which he is sure to behave to 
you." 

" That is as I choose." 

" No ; if he begins, you will follow. I know him well, and I 
have seen it again and again. No girl can resist him." 

'' Perhaps I have powers of resistance with which yon are not 
acquainted." 

"You are a wicked, headstrong girl, with no respect for any 
one. However, I have done ray duty — I have told you that Ru- 
pert is a dangerous man for any girl to know. I have given yoa 
a fair warning, and now I wash my hands of you. If you get 
into an entanglement with yonr cousin, and estrange your uncle 
and break my heart, perhaps you will be satisfied ; my conscience, 
at any rate, will be clear." 
8 
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*^ There is nothiDg more comfortable than a clear conscience/' 
said Diana, whose anger had by now reached white heat " It is 
most generous of yon to give me this warning, of which I do not 
stand in the slightest need. Fray keep it for the girls about 
here ; if they are like Dora, I should say it would be a priceless 
treasure to them. As for me, I am not in the habit of letting 
people behave just as they please to me. Perhaps it would 
gratify you if I were to meet Rupert on his own ground. Per- 
haps I can flirt and make men fall in love with me without seri- 
ous intentions. Perhaps I shall turn the tables upon him, and 
give him a lesson in serious intentions — what should you say to 
that?" 

She stood before her mother with a white face and burning 
eyes, her body quivering a little, her voice unsteady with anger. 
It was long since she had felt so angry. 

" You will kill me before you have done," said her mother, 
wiping her eyes and leaning back among her cushions as if ex- 
hausted. " Wicked, ungrateful girl ! what have I ever done to 
deserve the punishment of having such a daughter f ' 

" You take things too much for granted," went on Diana, in 
her low, clear voice ; *^ you make up your mind that only one 
thing can happen. Have you no more respect for me than to 
believe that I am ready to fall in love with a man who makes a 
trade of getting girls to fall in love with him f 

'* You do not know what you are talking about If you knew 
your cdusin better, you would not waste your breath in such fool- 
ish talk." 

" Then the better I know him, the safer I shall be. I will be- 
gin to cultivate his acquaintance at once." 

Never had mother and daughter been so opposed as they were 
now. All Diana's old feeling of antagonism to her mother and 
her mother's people was back in full force, filling her heart with 
wrath and bitterness, and giving to her tongue the keenness of a 
barbed arrow. The entrance of a maid-servant put an end to 
the conversation, nor was it resumed; the afternoon passed as 
usual. 

Contrary to custom, Diana did not go up-stairs again after 
dinner. She went with the others into the drawing-room, and 
stood at the window, half hidden by the curtain. Rupert joined 
Jjer as soon as he came into the room. 
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" What a cosy nook you have chosen I" he said. " There is 
jnst room here for two." 

" I have never yet foand r6om in it for any one but myself," 
was her reply, given without looking at him. 

*' That is because you have had no inducement to admit any 
one else." 

" Say rather no inclination." 

" How was that ? You are not intended for solitude — ^you 
can't pretend to think that. You must find companionship 
pleasanter." 

" Everything has its beginning." 

" I see " — with a pleased laugh, which* told Diana how little 
used he was to a rebuff. " You are very kind." 

" I see what you mean," she said, coldly ; " you can, if you 
choose, put that construction on my words." 

*^ What other interpretation can I put upon them ? That is 
what they seem to mean, and I am a simple, straightforward sort 
of fellow, who only sees things on the surface. If you and I are 
to get on, you must not indulge in hidden meanings and veiled 
allusions, because I sha'n't understand them in the least." 

*' I don't remember saying that I wanted to get on with you. 
You take things too much for granted, it seems to me." 

All this time she had never looked at him. The fit of passion 
provoked by her mother had had its usual effect of making her 
feel depressed and tired for hours afterwards. At dinner she had 
scarcely spoken ; she had worn an air almost of austerity, which 
had become her curiously. But as she spoke these last words, 
she turned and looked him full in the face with her dark, 
clear eyes, which had a look of sadness in their depths. There 
was something at once pathetic and defiant in her attitude and 
manner. Rupert had never encountered quite the same thing in 
any other girl he had met, and it set his pulses beating with a 
desire for conquest 

" What do you speak like that for ?" he asked. 

" It is a habit I have, that is all." 

*' You should try to get out of it. It is a great mistake for a 
girl to practise her sharp tongue upon a man." 

" A great mistake for the man when he gives her reason to do 
80, 1 suppose you mean." 

*^The girls here don't talk in that ^ay?^ 
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" Perhaps tbey can't." 

He laughed. " I don't believe they can. It seems to me that 
you are slightly cleverer than they are. But don't quarrel with 
me, Diana, because, in the natural order of things, you and I 
ought to be friends, not enemies. I am the bad boy of the fam- 
ily, as I have no doubt you have already been told; and I have 
always heard of you as being the naughty girl of your family." 

Not Charlotte Bronte, placed in the category of those who 
wrote '^ naughty books," could have felt more repulsion for the 
unfortunate speaker than Diana did for her cousin when he said 
this. She answered nothing ; she only looked at him, but it was 
a look which made him say : 

" Why do you look at me like that? What have I said? You 
are like no other girl I ever knew." 

*^ That is rather to my advantage, I should think," she an- 
swered, briefly; and she was just moving away to join the 
others, when Gertrude suddenly addressed her, with a reproachful 
look. 

*' I think you have forgotten, Diana, that aunty is alone all 
this time." 

^' Then why don't you go to her ?" asked Rupert, breaking in 
before Diana had time to speaL ^' Is Diana the only person who 
is admitted into aunt's room? That won't suit me, because I in- 
tend to go myself and pay my respects to her to-morrow." 

"Diana always sits with her at night," said Oertrude, and 
Diana moved away, saying, 

" I will go now ; I had really forgotten the time. Good-night ; 
I shall not come down-stairs again," and she passed out of the. 
room without another word to Bupert. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BLUNDERS. 

From the time of Rupert's return, Diana's position at the Ab- 
bey was materially changed. She saw it, although she did not 
at first know to what she should attribute it. Dora at once be- 
came openly hostile, and her inend, M.WT\d Ho^e, a^i^eared to 
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share her feelings, for she scarcely ever spoke to Diana, but with- 
drew from her the slight amount of intimacy which had once ex- 
isted between them. Gertrude began to look anxious and wor- 
ried, and to find every day fresh reasons why Diana should spend 
more time in her mother's room. Diana herself was passive in 
the matter. As the time she had spent at Jacewo faded more 
and more into the past, her thoughts dwelt ever more exclusively 
on John Garthwaithe ; and all her musings in her long, solitary 
walks were on the intercourse they had enjoyed, and especially 
on that last long talk which had been so provokingly interrupted. 
More and more she regretted that promise to Tom ; nay, her feel- 
ing was not regret, but passionate, unceasing rebellion against it. 
Her only hope — and it was founded on belief — was that Tom 
himself would prove faithless. She had no belief in his love for 
her ; she looked upon it as merely accidental — a love of the eyes 
only, in which heart and reason had little, if any, place. She 
knew she was not the wife for Tom, and she hoped he would find 
it out by falling in love with some one else, and that he would in 
that way set her free. But she got no tidings from him. Before 
they had parted, she had half-laughingly told him she did not 
believe he really loved her; and in the same mood she had 
charged him, should he change his mind, to let her know. He 
bad promised, but she had heard nothing. Now and again she 
thought she would write to him, but there seemed no sufiScient 
reason, and she never did. It was months since she had had any 
news of him. 

With Rupert she was friendly. He had seen that the first im- 
pression he had produced upon her had been a disagreeable one, 
and be had been clever enough to change it materially. Perhaps 
Diana was glad to have it changed. He bad brought a new ele- 
ment into life at the Abbey, and that was on his sid^ when he had 
set to work to make Diana look upon him with more friendly eyes. 
Yet, underneath all her friendliness was a feeling of distrust and 
repulsion for which she could not account, but which prevented 
her from enjoying his society as much as he intended she should 
enjoy it. She began to doubt if he were really attached to 
Muriel. As far as she could see, he was as happy with herself as 
with Muriel ; and the importance which she might have attached 
to his manner and that of all the others at any other time was 
now lost sight of in her absorbing thoughts of John. She lived 
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more in ber thoughts than in real life, and that was the reason 
why she walked blindfold into the* position she occupied later. 
They were, of necessity, thrown much together. Mrs. Went- 
worth's health was much improved, and her daughter could leave 
her safely for hours at a time. Both she and Rupert were ex- 
ceedingly fond of out-door exercise, while Gertrude and Dora were 
only moderately so; and they walked and rode together nearly 
every day. Mrs. Wentworth had maintained perfect silence on 
the subject ever since her daughter's summary rejection of her 
proffered advice. Rupert was well aware that his intimacy with 
his cousin was looked upon with no friendly eye, bat he paid no 
heed to it, it not being in his 'nature to deny himself any enjoy- 
ment. Diana's manner with him was perfectly frank and care- 
less — so different from that of the many girls living around, an<^ 
who all had, as he expressed it, their eyes upon him, that he was 
more attracted and interested than he had ever been before. He, 
like many other people, enjoyed hearing her talk. There was a 
piquancy in her ideas and modes of expressing them which he 
had not encountered before ; and they had long conversations on 
many odd subjects, often begun by him merely to hear what she 
would say. She began conversations too, sometimes, but it never 
occurred to him that her object in beginning them might be the 
same as his own. As yet she knew very little about him, and 
had no clew to the position he held in his family ; and sometimes 
she wondered what was the hindrance to his marrying, for he 
seemed to her the very kind of man whose people are usually 
anxious that he should '^ settle down early with some nice girl." 
One day Rupert himself gave her the key to the enigma. 

They were riding home, having been out nearly all the after- 
noon. It was now the end of September, and the evenings closed 
in betimes. They had ridden eastward, out into the plain of York, 
along the level country roads, which wound past villages, orchards, 
and corn-fields, and from which they, seated high in their sad- 
dles, commanded a view scarcely to be equalled anywhere for 
peaceful, sylvan beauty. 

They were not thinking about it. Rapert was not a lover of 
nature, and he only approved this broad, rich plain, because he 
got good hunting on it ; and Diana, a lover of the rocks and hills 
and wild, bare heaths which rolled westward, never paid much 
attention to the kind of country in which they were now. 
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They had been silent for some time, and Rapert spoke first, in 
the tone of 'one who continues a conversation which has been 
interrupted. 

'' You don't believe me, I know, when I say I have practically 
got the whip-hand of the old man and Guy. The popular belief 
is that they have got the whip-hand of me, because I am almost 
entirely dependent upon them for supplies ; but it is one of those 
things that cut both ways. I have only to threaten them with 
my marriage, and they will give me pretty nearly everything I 
want." 

" You say so very often, but I believe you are only boasting. 
What reason have they for objecting to your marriage ?" 

'^ None that I can see, but very strong reasons in their own 
opinion ; and it's because I don't care and they do, that I aih 
stronger than they are, and can get from them almost as much 
money as I like." 

" What do you do ? How do you manage it?" 

" Have they been telling you anything about me ?" 

'* Mamma said uncle did not wish you to marry, and that you 
were a very dangerous man for a girl to know." 

" Did she say that ?" — with the smile of gratified vanity which 
showed the relationship between himself and Dora. In many 
ways they were much alike — both loved flattery, to be told that 
they were invincible and irresistible, and to think that others were 
impressed by what came as a matter of course to them. Diana 
bad soon discovered this common quality, and it was that which 
alienated her from them. Gertrude and Guy were quite free from 
this taint *' I dare say you agreed with her," he concluded. 

" I did not know you then." 

" But you know me now ; do you think she was right ?" 

'* I should think you would be very dangerous for some girls 
to know." 

"What kind of girls?" 

" Girls like Dora, for instance, or girls very unlike her — ^trust- 
ing, simple-minded girls." 

His face fell. 

" Dora !" he echoed, contemptuously. " Do you give me credit 
for being able to score nothing better than a girl like Dora ? And 
what do you mean by trusting ? Do you think I am not worthy 
of trust?" 
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*' Nay,'* she answered ; " yoa know best about that I have 
had no experience yet." 

" Well, but," he said, " why do you take Dora, my own sister, 
as an example? There is another girl really in the running — I 
mean Muriel Hope." 

*' Muriel Hope !" she echoed, suddenly remembering all she had 
heard about her and Rupert. " Why do you bring her in ?" she 
asked, cautiously ; for intercourse with Rupert was developing in 
her many hitherto unexercised qualities. 

'' Because she is the very person I gain all my points with. 
When the old man and Guy refuse supplies, I threaten that I will 
go and ask Muriel to marry me ; tjiat brings them to their senses 
at once." 

'* But why ?" asked Diana, thoroughly interested. 

^ Because she would accept me." 

He laughed as h& spoke, the triumphant, self-satisfied laugh 
Diana hated so ; but she was too much interested to heed it now. 
She only said, 

" Why should she not accept you ? Why do they wish you 
not to marry ?** 

" Well, you see, I have no money ; my father would have to 
find me an income, and he does not like forking out." 

" That's not the reason. Muriel is rich ; he would give you 
nothing." 

'' Then I am the black sheep of the family, you know. I am 
not steady. I like cards and horses and billiards, and they are 
afraid my wife might not be happy." 

" Nonsense I These are just the men whom people always want 
to get married." 

He looked at her, and then was silent for some little time ; at 
last he said, 

" If I tell you, you will know what not a soul outside the Ab- 
bey knows ; and Dora does not know it. You will be let into the 
very heart of the family secret," he added, ironically. " I would 
not tell a soul but you, but I rather want you to know. I should 
like you to know the worst about me, and I believe you won't 
think about it as these idiots do. I am telling you in confidence ; 
but I have told you a lot of things in confidence, and I believe I 
am quite safe." 

"Perfectly safe." . 
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" To tell you the truth, then," he said, " 1 am under a cloud. 
No one knows it but ourselves, but I once signed a check for my 
father without his permission." 

He waited a moment for her to speak, but she said nothing, 
and he went on — . ' 

'* It was found out, and my father and I had some talk about 
it ; then we settled down as before. I dare say you are wondering 
what this has to do with my marriage, and it is rather difficult 
for an unprejudiced mind to understand. My father and Gertrude 
and Guy have odd notions about some things ; they think that if 
I were ever to ask any girl to marry me, it would be their duty 
to tell her and her people about this. They would not for any- 
thing on earth that it became known, and so they are ready to 
do anything to keep me sibgle. Whenever they refuse me any- 
thing I want, I just say I will go and propose to Muriel Hope, 
and they give in directly, because they know she would accept 
me. Do you understand now ?" 

" Perfectly." 

" You see I have a pretty strong hold on them. I am glad you 
know, and I will tell you why. I did that thing on the spur of 
the moment It was the old man's fault ; he knew I had to have 
money, and he would give me none, so I had to take it, and that 
was the only way. Still I did it, and whatever the girls them- 
selves might say, their people would, one and all, refuse their con- 
sent to the marriage. This makes it very hard for a man to keep 
straight. How can I do anything but amuse myself with girls, 
when I know I may never marry any of them ? Now, if a girl 
knew, and after that did not turn her back upon me, it would give 
me a chance of showing there is something in me — even if I did 
make a slip when I was desperately hard up. But in a place like 
this, it is in for a penny, in for a pound. If they catch you once 
unsteady on your feet, they call you a confirmed drunkard for 
the rest of your life ; and if, under stress of circumstances, you 
take from your father what he ought to have offered you, they 
call you a thief. There is no sense in people." 

" They are quite right. What would you have them do ?" 

" Why, do you consider me so guilty, too ?" 

'* You are a forger," said Diana, almost sternly. 

" You're only like the others, after all." 
. " I don't know ; I don't know what the oth^ta i\i\\ik «fcQM\» ^^ 
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but I do not see how any one, once knowing it, coald ever have 
any confidence in you again.*' 

'* I tell you," he said, angrily, '' that I did it on the spur of the 
moment." 

She was silent. She could have said nothing he would have 
liked to hear, and he went on — * 

*'TJp to now I have not wished to marry, and so we have got 
along pretty well ; bat I shall want to some time, and then we 
must quarrel." 

She said nothing. This was the first time she had been brought 
face to face .with crime ; and the criminal, instead of being a poor, 
uneducated man, was a gentleman bom and bred — a man bearing 
the oldest name in his county — her own cousin. She felt sick ; 
she wanted neither to see nor to speak to Rupert again. For- 
gery ! the lowest of all crimes, the sin for which there is no for- 
giveness. Words she had once heard passed through her mind. 
** Some of the greatest liars and cheats I have known have been 
gentlemen. The most dastardly deed I ever heard of was done 
by an English gentleman." She felt more deeply shocked than 
she had ever done in her life before. She could not speak of it ; 
she could not reproach him ; she felt bitterly humiliated that this 
shameful deed should have been done by a man who was related 
to her. She rode on in silence, feeling as though her mind had 
been sullied by contact with the impurity which had just beep 
revealed to her. 

This same afternoon a conversation, bearing closely on Diana^s 
future, was being held in Mrs. Wentworth's room. Gertrude had 
taken afternoon tea with her aunt, and Guy joined them later. 

" Where is Di&na ?" asked Guy, presently. 

" She is riding with Rupert," answered his sister. 

'^ They are a great deal together, and it cannot lead to any 
good. Is there no way of preventing it ?" 

" I know of none," said Gertrude. " We cannot forbid ihem 
to meet, as if they were naughty children, and I fear any show 
of disapproval would only encourage them. I am 'very sorry; I 
don't want Diana to come to any harm." 

'* I spoke to her the very day Rupert came home," said Mrs. 
Wentworth, '' but she paid no attention to what I said. She is 
one of those girls who always do precisely the opposite to what 
you ask them to do." 
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Gertrude said nothing, but, in spite of ber affection for ber 
aunt, she was thinking : " If you knew that, why did you not* go 
to work in a different way ?" 

" It is very unfortunate,^' said Guy. " There can be only one 
end to it ; and after an explanation with his father and a disap- 
pointment to Diana, we shall be just where we always are with 
Rupert." 

Mrs. Wentworth raised no voice in her daughter's defence, she 
only said, 

'* Whatever happens will be her own fault. I warned her, and 
she knows what to expect." 

No one spoke for a time, and then Gertrude said, with a little 
hesitation, 

*' I don't think it is quite fair to speak of Diana like that. I 
have seen no signs of her caring for Rupert in that. way; I al- 
most wish I had, for I do think he cares for her." 

This was too novel a situation to be taken in all in a moment, 
and some little time passed before Guy had grasped it sufficiently 
to be able to say, 

"In that case it is even more perplexing and difficult to deal 
with than usual. If this continues, he may wish to marry her, 
and the explanation, from which we all naturally shrink, would 
be inevitable." 

'' Still," said Gertrude, " it would remain among ourselves, and 
if he married her there would be an end of this terrible fear lest 
he should marry some one else. Eveiy time I see him and Muriel 
alone together,. I tremble lest he should be asking her to marry 
him. Every time he goes from home, I dread lest we should 
hear that he has got entangled with some girl, in such a way as 
to force an explanation from us. I am never rid of this, fear, and 
I think it would kill me to have that thing made known." 

No one spoke. Guy looked gloomily into the fire, and Mrs. 
Wentworth put her handkerchief to her eyes. Gertrude, in speak- 
ing for herself, had spoken also for them. At last Guy broke the 
silence : • 

**Then do you mean that you would encourage the idea of a 
marriage between Rupert and Diana, if you thought either of 
them wished it?" 

" Yes, if I thought they really cared for each other, I should 
feel happier than I have done for a long time. I shrink from the 
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idea, of telling Diana, bat better tell her than an outsider; and it 
will come to that one day, I am convinced. Rupert is not the 
kind of man to remain single all his life. I only fear Diana has 
not that kind of feeling for him." 

'* At any rate, we can give them the chance," said Guy, who al- 
ways listened with respect to what Gertrade said. "There is a 
great deal in what you say. I will tell my father. It might be 
the very best thing that could happen for Rupert Only I do 
not know if he would make her happy." . , 

" If he were fond of her, he would. There is a great deal of 
good in him. If he got the right wife, it might be the making 
of him ; and the right wife will be the one of whom he is the 
fondest." 

" My dears," said Mrs. Wentworth, who had listened to this 
dialogue in silence, " I have a plan. Do not make yourselves un- 
easy. If Rupert should wish to marry Diana, and you approve 
the marriage, it shall take place. I take upon myself, as her 
mother, to decide that. As for the necessary disclosure, leave 
that entirely to me. I will choose my own time and place to i;ell 
her all she needs to know. I do not myself consider it necessary 
to tell her anything. If Rupert were to engage himself to an- 
other girl, it is her parents you would tell of this ; and as regards 
Diana, it is enough if I know of poor Rupert's mistake. It is 
quite enough if I know the character of the man who is to be 
my daughter's husband. If I, knowing the truth, offer no ob- 
jection to the match, that is all that is necessary. When I think 
of all that your father has done for me and mine, I consider Diana 
ought to feel very glad that she can take some anxiety from him. 
If Rupert wishes to marry her, it is her duty to marry him, and I 
will see that she does it." 

" Do not force her, aunty dear," said Gertrade, who was rather 
impressed by her aunt's sudden volubility, and who was too re- 
lieved at the unexpected ending to the conversatioti to offer any 
stronger remonstrance. 

"And, above all," said Guy, "let her understand clearly what 
she is undertaking. Let there be no discoveries after the mar- 
riage." 

" Leave it all to me. I have my own way ci dealing with 
Diana, and I think I am generally successful." 

Her niece and nephew said no more. The idea commended 
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itself to tbem, and they were only too glad to leave the carrying 
out of it entirely to their aunt. 

" By the way," said Guy, turning at the door as he was about 
to leave the room, '* I hear that fellow Garthwaite has come to 
grief again, and this time will certainly sell ; there is no help for 
it. I wonder he has held out so long." 

" Then you will buy ?" said Gertrude. 

'^ Certainly. The land will at last be ours ; it never ought to 
have belonged to any one else ; and it will be an immense relief 
to have it. The soil is simply full of lead, and when we are 
working that, we shall be able to meet Rupert's most unreason- 
able demands without any difficulty." 

" But I thought he had a brother ; perhaps he may want it." 

" Oh," said Guy, easily, " I don't think there is any need to 
take him into account. Even if he should bid against us, and if 
money were more difficult to be had than it is, I do not think 
we need think of him. He disappeared frorb the place thirteen 
years ago, and, as far as I know, has not been heard of since. I 
suspect he has come to no good. He is scarcely likely to re- 
appear as a millionaire at the eleventh hour." 



CHAPTER XX. 

LIGHT. 

Mrs. Wkntworth made her plans quickly, and, once made, she 
carried them out with promptitude. Two days after she and 
Gertrude and Guy had talked together, she had a conversation 
with her brother, in which they agreed that, all things considered, 
a marriage between Rupert and Diana was a highly desirable 
thing. She had her brother's permission to act with perfect free- 
dom ; and the arranging the matter with Diana was left entirely 
to her. It was just the kind of thing she enjoyed, and she en- 
tered upon it with pleasure and a perfect confidence of success. 

She took the first opportunity of speaking to her daughter. 
Since Rupert had made his revelation, Diana had avoided him. 
The disgrace he had brought upon himself, and which hung over 
the whole household, seemed also to touch her. She felt as if 
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ber lastre were dimmed, and she could not forgive her cousin for 
what he had done. For a day or two she declined to ride with 
him ; and it was this which gave her mother an opening for what 
she wished to say. 

" Where have you been ?" she asked one day, when her daughter 
came to pour out tea for her, her whole appearance showing that 
she had been out of doors. 

" I have been for a walk." 

" With Rupert ?" 

« No— by myself." 

'* How is that f Have you quarrelled with him f" 

" No ; we" have had no quarrel." 

''I hope you are not playing with him. He is not nsed to 
that kind of thing, and it would be in very bad taste, considering 
that you are his father's guest" 

Thinking of the subject of their last talk, and the effect it had 
had on her, she answered, with the unmistakable accent of sin- 
cerity, 

'* We are playing at nothing. Rupert and I are quite serious." 

She put her own meaning into her words, her mother put hers ; 
it is little wonder, then, that they completely misunderstood each 
other. Mrs. Wentworth was delighted ; thiugs were turning out 
exactly as she had hoped, and, in her own mind, expected. 

" I am very glad to hear it," she said ; " it is really time Hu- 
pert began to grow serious. He has had time enough to sow his 
wild oats, and he ought now to be occupying himself with the 
future." i 

'' I don't think he cares much about the future, he is happy 
enough in the present." 

They were idle words, idly spoken. She did not know why 
her mother talked about Rupert, and her last words were intended 
rather as an indication of his general character than as applying 
to any particular occasion. Again Mrs. Wentworth put her own 
meaning into the words. Diana was clearly ready to meet her 
half-way, and she then made up her mind on a point about which 
she had hitherto been uncertain. She had thought a great deal 
(for her) about how much of Rupert's story it would be wise to 
tell Diana — she did not herself think it necessary to tell her any- 
thing; and when she found, as she thought, that there was a se- 
rious and well-rooted feeling between them, she decided that it 
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would be a pity to ran the risk of distarbing it by raking up the 
past The matter had been left to her discretion, and it seemed 
to her best to tell nothing. It was quite enough, she repeated 
within herself, that she knew and approved. All this passed very 
quickly through her mind, so that there was no long pause be- 
tween Diana's last words and her reply. 

'* Well, after all, it is only natural ; one could scarcely expect 
anything else yet, and I am truly glad. I shall feel at last that 
there is some proportionate return being made for your uncle's 
very great kindness to me and mine." 

*' Yes, unple has been very kind," said Diana, rather absently." 

" And there is a kind of poetic justice in the person whose lot 
it is to make that return. I little thought I should ever have 
such a satisfaction. I assure you, Diana, it has quite changed my 
feelings towards you, and I do hope you will now see that your 
happiness is bound up in that of your relatives, who are in reality 
your best friends ; and that all these unhappy suspicions and dis- 
putes will be at an end." 

Before Diana could reply, Dora came in, and the conversation 
had, perforce, to be broken off. She did not all at once under- 
stand it, and she sat for a few minutes hoping that Dora would 
go, that she might ask her mother what she meant. But Dora 
had come to stay, and Diana presently went to her own room. 

It was a long, wide room, and Diana was fond of walking up 
and down it when she could not go out, and considering matters 
as they rose in her mind. This is what she did now, and by de- 
grees things became clear to her, and the light which lightened 
her had been given by Rupert She now, for the first time, un- 
derstood all that Rupert had said at the conclusion of his story, 
about the girl, *' not like other girls," who, knowing his story, was 
yet to undertake his regeneration. She was to be that girl. 
Rupert wanted to marry her, and his people were trying to bring 
about the marriage. As soon as the idea had entered her mind 
it advanced by strides, and a kind of instinct showed her what 
the whole plan was to be, and that the ''necessary explanation", 
would not be considered necessary to her. Wrath and bitterness 
filled her souL She walked up and down, twisting her hands to- 
gether) lost for the moment in the whiriwind of passion which 
swept over her. Then, as by magic, it was stilled ; she ceased to 
walk up and down, but sank, tired and depressed, upon her couch. 
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Her first impulse — to hurry to her. mother and tell her that she 
had discovered their intention, and that she repudiated the part 
allotted to her — passed, and she became cool and calm. 

" I will tell them nothing,'' she said within herself. ** I will 
keep my own counsel and play into their hands. I will fight them 
with their own weapons. Rupert is a bad man, and they know 
it. I will find out how bad he is; I will see to what lengths they 
would have gone, and to what kind of creature they would marry 
me. He told me that, and he will tell me other things. I can 
make him talk, and when he begins he says more than he intends. 
I can get into the depths of his nature, and I will. I will know 
him, and then I shall know them. Muriel Hope !" she whispered. 
'* He does not care for her, and never did. She has no influence 
over him. I have ; and I believe that, if I did marry him, I could 
regenerate him — for a time. My will is stronger than his, and he 
is like an animal — he would yield to a stronger will. I might 
even make something — a moderately human being — of him perma- 
nently, at the expense of my whole life. But I am not a saint, 
and I will not be a martyr." 

She was rather surprised at the gentle way in which her moth- 
er had spoken. It was ,her general custom to employ coercion 
with her daughter, and her unwonted persuasiveness of manner 
was owing to what she considered Diana's pliability. She was 
not usually pliable in her mother's hands, hence the use of coer- 
cion ; but on this occasion it had been absolutely needless, and, on 
the whole, Mrs. Wentworth was glad of it. 

The next morning Diana still felt sore and bitter, and soon after 
breakfast, feeling stifled in the silence of this well-ordered house, 
she put on her walking-things and went out. She wanted to be 
alone, and she took a little-frequented path through the park, 
which she knew would bring her out into a lonely road, which she 
had never thoroughly explored. As long as she was within the 
park she went fast ; but as soon as the wooden gate had fallen to 
behind her, she slackened her pace and strolled leisurely along. 
She had partially walked off her anger, and she stood still, after 
walking a little way, and looked around her. She was on a very 
lonely road, leading into the very heart of the hills, and apparent- 
ly not much used. There were no houses within sight ; the hills 
rose up almost from the edge of the road, which was fringed in 
places with narrow belts of trees, chiefly fixa and birches. It was 
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a dull day in the autamn, the air was still, and the clouds hung 
low. Now and then came a whispering and swaying among the 
trees, and the sound died off in the hills, otherwise there was no 
wind. There was a sullen, brooding spirit in the air, which seemed 
to communicate itself to Diana and fitted in well with her mood. 
For the moment she felt almost helpless. She would have liked 
to leave Garshill, but at present that could not be. She and John 
were parted, probably never to meet again ; she thought of him 
with a feeling she had never had before. Eupert's revelation and 
her discovery of the night before had placed John before her in 
a totally new light — a light towards which she had been groping 
ever since she had been at Garshill. He seemed all at once to 
become a tower of strength, a support which, if she once accepted 
it, would never fail her, a companion of whom she would never 
weary. But he was gone. 

Many thoughts passed through her mind as she walked on, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, unheeding where she was going. The 
growing gloom of the sky at length caught her attention, and she 
halted and looked round. She was where she had never been be- 
fore. The road had narrowed to a mere track ; the hills were higher 
and barer, hemming her in on each side. She was in a deep 
and narrow valley ; a shallow stream, spanned by a slight wooden 
bridge, ran at the foot of the hills ; the summer had been long 
and dry, and, in spite of autumn rains, much of its stony bed was 
visible, the water winding along it like a thread. There was no 
house to be seen, only here and there an empty bam or a ruined 
cottage. In places there came a cleft in the hillside by which 
one could penetrate to wilds and solitudes greater, perhaps, even 
than this. Savage and stem and desolate it was ; the dull, gray 
sky hung low over the bleak hills, blackened with exposure to 
rain and storm. Deepest silence reigned, except for the flow of 
the brook and an occasional and far-distant knocking, which came 
out of the hills, more like an echo than the real sound. She 
wondered if she had got into an enchanted country — she almost 
believed it ; and, fascinated beyond her powers of resistance, she 
went farther up the valley. Tuming a comer, she found herself 
out of sight of the path which had brought her here, and com- 
pletely encompassed by these gloomy hills. The path mounted, 
and she found herself leaving the stream at the bottom of the 
valley, so that its ripple grew faiutet aM tw\\^T, wA ^\»\w^\sfe- 
9 
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came inaudible. Still she went on ; the mountaitis seemed to be 
drawing her to them, and she must obey. She forgot time, she 
forgot her mother and Rupert ; she was once more under the in- 
fluence which had possessed her on the last stage of her journey 
to Jacewo — the feeling that she was lost, and yet in the faapds of 
some unknown power which urged her on in spite of herself ; the 
feeling that something out of her experience was going to happen 
to her — something which would influence her whole future life. 
Again she stood still and listened. * She could hear her heart 
beating; except that, nothing but the wind among the hills, and 
the distant tapping, as of ghostly miners at work on some un- 
earthly task ; not the bark of a dog, the low of cattle, or the bleat 
of sheep ; and yet she was near- a house. She had almost attained 
the purpose for which she had come here. 

She turned another comer, and the scene changed. The valley 
widened out, and the hills sank ; trees clothed their sides and 
filled the ravine through which the stream flowed ; and far below 
her she heard the sound of water tumbling over rocks. Before 
her was the open country, sinuous moors and green fields, and in 
one field a small house. 

It was so lonely, so utterly cut off from the world, that she 
went nearer to it, and as she approached she saw that it was old 
and dilapidated beyond anything she had seen near Garshill. It 
made pretensions to be called a farm ; there was a small and dirty 
farmyard, and a few aged and decrepit sheds were near the house. 
Of animals, she saw only a collie pup, which barked at her and 
brought a man to the door of the cottage. 

He was dirty and shaggy and almost in rags, and he stared at 
Diana in sullen silence and with a disagreeable scowl. He was 
bent and stiff ; he did not look as if he had ever stood upright in 
his life — a true son of the soil. 

He looked at her and said nothing. She was a strange appa- 
rition in such a place ; he must have wondered how she got there, 
yet he said nothing. She, too, gassed at him. One glance had 
sufficed to take in his general appearance, and after that came a 
strange, vague feeling that something about him — what, she could 
not tell — was familiar to her. Forgetting herself, she stood look- 
ing at him, trying to account for this odd feeling. Sl^e failed com- 
pletely ; she could connect him with no one she knew. Tet when 
be spoke, there was again sometViing not strange to her in the tone 
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of hb ToicCy although she had never before been addressed in 
sach a manner and accent. 

" Wott'n 70' coom for ?" demanded the man, surlily ; and so 
nncouth was the speech, and so unexpected the address, that she 
had to ask him to repeat it. This time she at least partially com- 
prehended. 

" I beg your pardon,*' she replied, in her clear, polished accents. 
''I was walking past and stopped to look at your house, and your 
dog barked at me. I was doing no harm." 

"Yah?" growled the man. " Wot sort o' talk's that? The 
deviFs got into yo'r tongue, missis ; I canna make nowt o' wot 
yo' say." 

The greater part of this was lost upon Diana, and, before she 
could speak, he went on — 

"Wot for an' yo' coom to look at my house? Do yo' think 
o'buyin'un?" 

Diana said nothing; so strange an idea was growing up in her 
brain that she began to think she must be going out of her 
mind ; and yet she could not throw it off. 

" Go yo'r ways, an' leave my house an' me to ourseln ; it's 
noan o' yo'r business, I reckon." 

He was turning away and shutting the door, when, moved by 
a sudden, uncontrollable impulse, Diana said, 

'* Do not go yet ; tell me, first, what is your name." 

" Name /" he repeated, probably because it was the only word 
he had caught. " An' wot's my name to yo' ? I'm noan 'shamed 
o' my name. It's Reuben Garth waite, an' I carena who knows 
it." 

" Garth waite 1" repeated Diana, as if id a dream. " Reuben 
Garthwaite ! Tell me, have you a brother John ?" 

" Brother John !" he echoed, and the very tone of his voice 
told her that he and his brother John were not friendly. " Ay, 
I've got a brother John — a regular gentleman he is. Pray, do 
yo' know him ? if I may mak' so bould as to ask." 

" Yes, I know him." 

"Ay, I thowt as mich. Brother John knows a mint o' fine 
folks, but yo' be t' finest of t' lot, I reckon." 

He measured her with his eye from the poise of her head to 
her narrow, arched foot, and then he sniggered and repeated, 

" Ay, yo' beat 'em a', I'll be bound." 
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Forgetful of all bat what she had just heard, Diana tarned to 
go, but the man checked her. 

*' Not so fast, missis," he said ; " nowt for nowt is law i' this 
country, an' sin* Fve told yo' my name, I'll thatik yo' to gie me 
yourn." 

'* My name is Diana Wentworth." 

*^ Diana Wentworth," he minced, in attempted imitation of her 
tones. ** Lord, wot a name I Wi' a name like that, I wonder 
yo' coom asking after a chap called John Garthwaite. Who's 
John Garthwaite? He plays at bein' a gentleman, bat he'd t' 
same feyther an' mpther as me. Wot do yo' think o' that^ 
now ?" and he sneered vilely. 

'* I have told yoa my name," said Diana, '^ and now I am go* 
ing. Good-morning." 

*' An' where do yo' coom fro' ? if I may ask. To'U noan be a 
fairy, for a' yo' mince yo'r words so." 

*^ I am staying with my uncle, Mr. Meredith of Garshill Ab- 
bey." 

He recoiled as if she had struck him, and, after gazing at her 
in silence for a moment, he broke into a torrent of words, in 
which oaths were mingled, and from which Diana, bewildered 
and shocked, only gathered that he considered her one of a bad 
brood — that he looked upon her as a spy who had been sent to 
take stock of his farm — ^that his brother John was on the road to 
ruin— -and more to the same purpose. He now became even 
more anxious to get rid of her than she was to go, and in a very 
short time she found herself standing outside the farmyard, again 
on the rugged mountain-path. 

Her mission was accomplished, and she walked home, scarcely 
looking at the scenery which had so fascinated her on her way 
hither. Her mind was in a perfect tumult. She had found 
John's home, had talked with his brother, and anything so mean 
and sordid she had never seen. She had had a rude shock^ and 
yet, by one of those seeming contradictions which occur in hu- 
man nature, and in human nature alone, the current of her feeling 
was towards John, not from him. By a flash of inspiration the 
whole situation was revealed to her — she saw clearly into her own 
heart, and what had lain hidden there, and she could not all at 
once look upon it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE GARTHWAITES. 

Shb reached home just in time for lunch, and, hastily throwing 
off her things, joined the others at table. Mr. Meredith, feel- 
ing tolerably well, had been wheeled into the room, and was also 
present. Diana found it very difficult, after the morning's excite- 
ment, to behave as though nothing had happened. There was so 
much to think about that she was constantly tempted to lean 
back in her chair and sink into a reverie. To prevent this, she 
talked more than usual, and about her morning's adventure. She 
was most anxious now to find out all she could about the Gar- 
thwaites. Who were they ? What relation did they bear to her 
own people ? Now that she could make inquiries without intro- 
ducing John's name, she lost no time in doing so. It was easy to 
bring them into the conversation. She was asked where she had 
been, and she answered she had been for a walk. " I went on a 
road where I had not been before," she continued ; " it led into 
a valley, very lonely and beautiful, and when I got through to the 
other end I came upon a farm, such a lonely place, the only house 
in sight. There was a man there, and I talked to him. He said 
his name was Reuben Garthwaite. Is he one of your tenants, 
uncle f ' 

She had brought out the name with difficulty, conscious that 
her heart was beating fast, and that, in spite of all efforts, her 
voice was not quite natural. She feared lest her emotion should 
be seen, but the name of Garthwaite seemed to affect her hearers 
even more than herself. Her uncle's face became sterner than 
she had ever seen it before ; Guy's mouth tightened ; even Ru- 
pert frowned ; and Dora and Gertrude looked positively fright- 
ened. For a moment no one spoke, and, seeing something was 
wrong, she began to speak of something else, and by degrees the 
others looked as usual. 

As soon as luncheon was over, she put her arm within Ger- 
trude's, and drew her into the morning-room, which was empty. 
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" What was the matter at lunch, Gertrude f* she asked. " Who 
are these Garthwaites ? The very mention of their name seemed 
to turn you all to stone. Tell me about them." 

'' Perhaps I had better. It would never do for you to speak 
again of them in that sudden way ; it would be very dangerous 
for papa. And yet, I scarcely know; we never mention them; 
papa might not like it." 

*' If you don't tell me, I shall go and ask uncle now," said 
Diana ; and Gertrude, knowing that her cousin was quite capable 
of carrying even such a threat as that into execution, said, 
hastily, 

" You must not think of such a thing, Diana. I will tell you 
myself, and then you will understand that you must never speak 
of them again. 

''They are people who have always lived here," she began; 
'' they say their family is older in the place than ours, but that, 
of course, is mere boasting. The farm they live on belongs to 
them, and always has done. I don't know whether they were 
ever in a better position than that they occupy now ; as long as 
I remember them, or as long as papa and his father remem- 
ber them, they have been as they are now — ^just contriving, no 
one knows exactly how, to keep possession of their bit of land, 
but miserably poor, and only half-civilized through living up 
there and avoiding all intercourse with other people. They are 
scarcely ever seen down in the village; and I have heard that 
they admit no one, no matter on what business he has come, into 
their house. Of course I know nothing of all this myself; but 
in a little place like this, one hears things whether one will or no. 
They are on bad terms with every one ; and no one has a good 
word to say for them." 

"But what has all this to do with uncle, or any of you! I 
don't understand." 

" I will tell you. Their bit of land is just outside papa's es- 
tate; and this land, which is practically valueless in their hands, 
because they have no money to do anything with it, would be of 
the greatest value to us. It is full of lead, and would be worth 
almost anything to people who would work it. It has been 
known that there is lead there for a long time, and there have 
been continual efforts made at negotiation by our people; but 
the Gkrthwaites won't sell. They will do simply nothing. It is 
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most extraordinary ; although they are so poor and miserable, no 
money seems to tempt them, and they prefer to live on as they 
are. They have only got this ridicalous bit of land, which is 
practically barren — no one conld farm it by itself to any advan- 
tage—yet they cling to it as if it were a fine estate and they the 
first people in the place I It is most presumptuous. Papa is lord 
of the manor, and they are only common working farmers; it is 
their duty to let him have the land for any price he chooses to 
offer. It is offensive that he should have to make the first step 
in a negotiation with people who are almost beggars, and, natu- 
rally, he cannot endure to hear their name mentioned. It is a 
shocking story, is it not ?'' She finished with an air and tone of 
such perfect sincerity, that Diana, unable to restrain herself, 
burst out laughing. 

There was not much mirth in her laughter. It held amuse- 
ment and satisfaction, but it was of a grim and sarcastic kind, 
which Gertrude conld not understand, and she looked at her 
cousin in astonishment. Diana came and stood opposite to her. 
There was a droll look in her face, and a light in her eyes which 
bespoke no good will to any one. There was a bond between 
these Garthwaites and herself. Both resented the supremacy 
claimed by the Merediths ; both had withstood it to the best of 
their ability. She felt that an effort was being made to under- 
mine her position. How did it stand with them ? She resolved 
to know, but Gertrude spoke first. 

" Why do you laugh ?" she asked. " I see nothing to laugh at 
in what I have said.*' 

'* I laugh because I see so much more in it than you do. If you 
conld review the whole situation with an unprejudiced mind, as I 
am doing, you would laugh until yon could laugh no more." 

^'I don't understand yon. I think you are very unsympa- 
thetic,'' said Gertrude, turning away. *' You seem to take a de- 
light in anything which annoys or troubles us." 

" Perhaps I do," answered Diana, quite seriously. "You seem 
so wrapped up in yourselves, so firmly persuaded that whatever 
concerns you all is of the very first importance — that your con- 
venience and comfort ought to be the first care of every one — 
that sometimes when, in spite of this, things will go as you don't 
wish them to, I can't help feeling a little pleasure in it But do 
not go yet " — laying a hand on Gertrude's arm. " Tell me more 
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abont tbese people— I am interested in them. What family is 
there besides the man I saw f" 

"He has a mother; and there is a girl who lives with them — 
a cousiny I think, but I do not know. There is another brother 
too, but he does not live here ; he has not been here for some 
years. I do not know anything about him/' 

She spoke with some constraint, and Diana noticed it at once, 
and wondered why it was, but she only asked, 

" Where is he T' 

'' I don^t know — somewhere out of England, I think. I would 
rather not talk about them any more." 

" And how much longer do you expect this land dispute to be 
carried on ?" 

''Not much longer. Guy told me the other day that Gar- 
thwaite is going to sell at last ; he can hold out no longer. Then 
we shall buy, of course." 

" But suppose some one bids against you ?" 

'' Oh, but no one would. Every one about here knows that 
papa wants the land." 

" But the younger brother may come back and buy it." 

" I thought of that, but Guy does not think it is in the least 
likely. He thinks he has come to no good, or he would have 
come home long ago." 

" I don't see that it follows at all. When will the sale be?" 

"I don't know — but before very long, I expect." 

Diana said nothing. She stood for a moment deep in thought, 
and then turned to leave the room. 

She went out to the old abbey, and stood by the shallow, 
flowing river, looking at it, but hardly seeing it, not hearing its 
murmur. Her mind was full of other thoughts, which filled her 
brain to confusion. She had found John's home ; she had learned 
that which he had probably been going to tell her when they were 
interrupted. Before long she might see him ; she remembered 
various times when he had spoken of his home, and she did not be- 
lieve he would let it pass into the hands of people towards whom he 
felt as he had seemed to feel towards her people. She suddenly 
asked herself why he felt like that. In all that she had learned, 
she could find no sufficient reason. She could not yet know all, 
and she wondered what remained behind. He had good reason 
for hifi ieelingf of that she was convinced, and he had known all 
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this all the time they had been at Jacewo. She thought 6i it all 
for a long time, and then went back into the house. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

MART METCALFX. 

There was unrest in the air at Garshill Abbey ; every one felt 
uneasy about something. Mrs. Wentwortb was. anxious about 
her daughter, who had simply ignored the hints given to her a 
little while ago, and although she had resumed her intimacy with 
Rupert, her behavior was not altogether satisfactory in her moth- 
er's eyes. ' Dora's fiance had returned and was pressing the ques- 
tion of an early marriage, which gave Gertrude much to think 
about ; Mr. Meredith and Guy were absorbed in the approaching 
sale of Becktop Farm, and, in their certainty of acquiring it, lost 
their reluctance to utter the name of Garthwaite, They were full 
of plans for the future, and it was often on their lips. Diana ber 
came familiar with it, and began to realize how bitter was their 
feeling against the despised race. She said nothing ; no one had 
any suspicion that the name was well known to her. She could 
not find out, from all she heard, if John would be at home for 
the sale. She wondered where he was, and hoped it would not 
leak out that he had been at Jacewo. Her thoughts and anxieties 
centred entirely round her absent friend, and in them she almost 
forgot the new position which Rupert occupied towards her, and 
her resolution to make him talk. It was recalled to her rudely 
enough one day. 

Rupert's position to Diana was a common one — ^too common to 
be dwelt upon. Setting out with the intention of achieving a 
victory, he had been vanquished. Instead of enjoying the sight 
of Diana's love for him, he was in the pain and stress of his own 
love for her. He had never really cared for Muriel Hope, and 
now he completely forgot her. His one thought was to win Di- 
ana. It was this which had led him to tell her of the reason why 
his father wished him not to marry. There was a peculiar mixt- 
ure of brutal candor and almost cunning reticence in his nature ; 
and he was persuaded that if he were petieeU^ it^xik. tr\\^ \^ 
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cousiif, and told her the very worst aboat himself, she would be 
far more likely to listen favorably to him than if he talked vaguely 
aboat *' wild oats " and youthful follies. Diana had been right, 
too, in saying that she could make him talk ; and perhaps he felt 
her power over him, and thought she would have a better opinion 
of him if he voluntarily told her all of which he had been guilty, 
instead of letting her draw it from him by the force of her influ- 
ence over him. 

He proceeded with caution as long as he believed that his mar- 
riage with her would not be approved of, but when his father sent 
for him and told him nothing would please him better — that he 
had the best wishes of them all in his endeavors to win Diana, 
and that they had understood from her mother (this was the con- 
versation with Diana which had made Miss Wentworth so angry) 
that she was not indifferent to him, he threw off all disguise, and 
proceeded to woo his cousin in his own highly original manner. 
Diana, we said above, had almost forgotten Rupert in her preoc- 
cupation about John, and was suddenly reminded of him by an 
incident which took place one day. 

They had been riding one afternoon, and, on their way home, 
crossed the railway line at a point distant from the village or sta- 
tion, and completely isolated. By the line stood the little house I 
which is usually occupied by some one who has charge of the 
gate on either side of the line. The gates were shut, and a 
woman came out to open them. Diana noticed her at once. 
She was young, and must once have been beautiful, but a deep 
sorrow seemed to have undermined her health and almost de- 
stroyed her beauty. All that was left of it was a pair of brown 
eyes, the roost beautiful, Diana thought, she had ever seen. They 
were like a dog's — deep and soft and yearning. She fixed them 
upon both Diana and Rupert, and looked at them with a long, 
searching look. When Rupert had first seen her he had frowned 
and bitten his lip ; afterwards he shrugged his shoulders, as thoqgh 
careless of the consequences of this meeting. Diana was too in- 
tent on looking at the woman to notice her cousin. She saw the 
woman's look, and it aroused her curiosity. They had almost 
passed through the second gate, which she also opened for them, 
when a boy came out of the cottage. She noticed the boy at 
once; her cousin must have looked very like that when hi was 
» lad. 
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** How absurdly like you that child is, Bapert !" she said, as 
soon as they were fairly through the gate. 

" Do you think so ?" he answered, with a laugh. 

Something in his tone, and still more in his laugh, made her 
turn in her saddle and look at him. 

'* Rupert, is it your child ?" she asked, suddenly. 

'' I suppose it is ; they tell me so," was all his answer. 

She said nothing, only looked at him, and he never forgot her 
as she appeared then : turned in her saddle, one hand resting on 
it, and with such a startled, virginal look upon her face. For a 
few seconds she kept her eyes fixed upon him and then rode on 
in silence. 

She had made a great discovery — a further glare of light had 
been thrown' upon her cousin's character. He was wooing her- 
self, she knew it now, by more than one indication, and he did 
not think it worth while to hide from her this episode in his life ; 
he owned it frankly, and with no trace of shame. What were 
his real feelings towards her ? what had been his feeling towards 
the woman she had just seen ? The cynicism in her nature was 
uppermost now ; she remembered her self-imposed task to learn 
Rupert's nature thoroughly. If her researches took her to depths 
hitherto unimagined by her, she must not, for all that, shrink ; if 
she did not herself find out these things they would remain for- 
ever hidden from her. She must know what manner of man he 
was who intended to ask her to share his life. 

She turned to him again, and spoke, abruptly : 

" Tell me aboqt that woman ; I want to know." 

He stared and laughed. He knew no other girl who would 
have taken a thing of this kind in this way, or who would have 
made such a demand in such a tone, peremptory and cold, as 
though she had divine right in the matter, and had nothing in 
common with ordinary humanity. 

" What do you want to know ?" he asked. 

" Who is she ? Where did you meet her ?" 

" She was a girl in the village — ^the village beauty, the village 
coquette — with notions of a grand marriage which was to make 
her into a lady." 

" And in such a matter she pinned her faith to you P* 

" Faute de mieux. I was not her first choice." 

"What do you mean ?" 
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" She was engaged to a fellow in her own station — ^the younger 
brother of that same Reuben Garthwaite whose patrimony is 
about to pass into our hands." 

For a moment Diana felt stunned, the blood rushed to her face, 
her heart beat suffocatingly. She felt as if she were choking — 
it was impossible to speak. Rupert went on, taking pleasure in 
these revelations when he had fairly begun, as his manner was: 

" He had always had a hankering after her, and before he left 
the place, some years ago now, he asked her to marry him, and 
to wait for him until he came back. Needless to say, she prom- 
ised; needless also to say that, when I appeared on the scene 
soon after he had turned his back, I had only to whistle, and she 
came to me like a bird." 

She felt sick with disgust and horror, but she forced herself to 
go on. 

'' And he ?" she demanded. 

" He was away ; he could not come back." 
Did yon know that?" 

Yes, I knew it. I don't suppose it would have made any dif- 
ference, but I did know it." 

'* Then you stole her from him, knowing he could not call yon 
to account." 

The color mounted to his cheeks under her tone, but he an- 
swered, carelessly, 

'* I don't see how you can call it a theft when she came to me 
of her own accord." 

*^ I see ; and, having come of her own accord, I suppose she 
could not expect to be welcome long. Still, she gave up some- 
thing for you. I suppose the other man " (it was beyond ber 
strength to say his name) '* would have married her. What have 
you given her in exchange ?" 

" Her child is all in all to her." 

" Rupert !" 

He turned and stared at her ; never had he seen her look like 
this. She was half-maddened by all he was telling her and the 
thoughts it called up. Her hand was clenched on her whip ; for 
a moment he thought she would have struck him with it 

" Do not forget that she and I are both women," she said, her 
voice half-choked with emotion, her whole figure trembling with 
passion. 
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Bapert looked at her for a moment before he spoke. 

*' How beautiful you are, Diana !" he said, at last. *^ I never 
saw any woman so beautiful. Gertrude and Dora and Muriel are 
not to be thought of in comparison ; there is not one among the 
whole pack round here who is fit to hold a candle to you." 

"Go on with your story," she said, brusquely. 

" Well," he said, " the woman is well enough off. Her people 
are poor; she would not go back to them if she could, and of 
course she can't; they left the place when her child was born. 
She is very comfortable where she is, and I got her the post — ^at 
least she has that to thank me for. I have been kind to her." 

*' Did she expect you to marry her ?" 

" I have no doubt she did." 

" Did you ever tell her you would f* 

" How persistent you are !" — frowning. " I may have done so ; 
I can't tell, it is so long ago." 

" That means he did," said Diana to herself, and she was silent, 
considering. Here was a woman who had trusted Rupert, with 
how much or how little reason was not to the point. She had 
trusted him, and he had deceived her. That was what stood out 
from all the rest. 

" What is her name !" she asked, presently. 

" Mary Metcalfe." 

** Do they know about this at the Abbey." 

" Yes, they know. They never speak of it, of course, but they 
know." 

She did not speak again before they reached home, and she 
sat down in the window-seat in her bedroom and looked out upon 
the river and the old abbey. 

" That was what he meant," she whispered to herself ; " that 
is how it came to an end." He had known all — who she was, 
and all about her. What had he thought of all the things she 
had said about old lineage being a prop to support a weak man 
or woman ? How ridiculous such things seemed now — how small 
and paltry before the actual reality ! He had scorned them ; he 
had been a man and she a woman — that was all he had thought. 
They had been separated by an immense gulf, not of class alone; 
or rather he had been separated from her by a gulf, and she from 
him by a ditch. He had cleared the gulf at a bound, while she 
bad stood, shivering and shrinking, on the brink of her ditch. 
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The color rose to her cbeeks, and she hid her face in her hands. 
How unworthy she was of him I Knowing what she knew now, 
coaid she ever look him in the face again ? Her hands sank into 
her lap, and again she looked oat. She saw the gray walls of the 
abbey and the gray sky through the arched windows — she heard 
the sound of the rippling river. A gray look settled down on 
her face, as she whispered, " I know now, I know now." 

This same evening Reuben Garthwaite was slowly and painfully 
composing a letter to his brother. When it was finished, a trans- 
lation of it into ordinary English would have run as follows : 

m 

** To John Garthwaitk : 

" I can keep going no longer, and the land must be sold. I promised not 
to let it go without telling you, so I send you word ; but I tell you at the same 
time that the Merediths will bid for it, and it shall go to the highest bidder, 
pride or no pride— so now you know. 

** Bbvbim Oabthwaixx.*' 

This letter was addressed to 



John Garthwaite, 

HoUl Belh Vue, 

Dresden, 

Saxony, 



CHAPTER XXin. 



COMING HOME. 



John Garthwaitb returned to Jacewo the day after Diana had 
left it For a little time he refrained from going to the Camp- 
hausens', hoping to meet Diana out of doors ; it would have been 
painful to both of them to meet in an ordinary way, with his 
half-finished declaration in their mind& The days went on, and 
he did not meet her ; a week passed, and he had not so much as 
caught a glimpse of her. He was surprised at first, and then sor- 
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prise changed into nneasiness. Was she ill ? Had she ceased to 
go oat for fear of meeting him? He bore the suspense and 
anxiety for a few days, and then he made up his mind to go to 
the Camphausens^ and at least get tidings of her. He called early 
in the afternoon, when he thought it was not very likely that he 
would see Diana, and found Frau Camphausen lounging over her 
fashion-paper and her cup of coffee. He was scarcely seated be- 
fore she launched out into a lengthy and elaborate account of 
Miss Wentworth's sudden departure for England. He listened in 
silence, with a feeling at his heart that this boded no* good to him. 
When she had finished he said a few words of regret that he had 
not been able to say good-bye to Miss Wentworth, and then the 
subject dropped. He had a little talk with Herr Camphausen, 
then went away — nor did he mention Diana's name again during 
the rest of his sojourn at Jacewo. 

He thought of her often. Abstracting himself from his sur- 
roundings, he called up in his mind Garshill, with its ruined castle 
and abbey, its swelling moors, its winding river. Woods and 
hills grew out of the plain surrounding him, the great lake shrank 
to the dimensions of a mountain tarn, the com and potato fields 
changed into seas of heather, the ruined Polish church became a 
crumbling castle, its broken tower a stately keep. The church 
bell tinkling sounded to his ears like the curfew ringing from the 
quaint old church in Garshill market-place, with which he had 
been familiar since childhood. The stuccoed etages vanished, and 
were replaced by old stone dwellings of Yorkshire squires; and 
oldest and most beautiful of all was Garshill Abbey. In the gar- 
dens he saw a beautiful girl wandering, to whom all his heart 
went out ; and when he said '* Diana !" she turned and looked at 
him with eyes half gay, half sad, so that he could not read their 
meaning, and felt restless and unhappy. 

But this was only a dream which stole upon him unawares in 
his lonely hours, sometimes when he passed the very spot where 
he had found Diana's handkerchief caught on a bush. Some- 
times he thought of that scene in the wood, and he asked him- 
self what it meant. Was her loveliness really only of face and 
figure? Had she in very truth no deeper charm than that of 
urily light manner and speech ? Many and many a time had he 
recoiled from facing these questions, feeling that whatever revela- 
tions might disappoint and vex his soul, hQ ^o\i\d %tAlV V^x^ Ws 
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These thoughts came only occasionally ; his general reflections 
were of a more practical nature. He knew that whatever hidden 
capacity for love and endurance Diana might have, she had a very 
open and declared love of elegance and refinement, and so far the 
life at Garshill would suit her perfectly. He thought of the peo- 
ple among whom she lived, and said, half aloud, 

*' If she gets among that set, she runs a very fair chance of be- 
ing ruined. I hope she may have strength to resist their influence * 
but I dare not say more than that I hope it" 

" No," he began again, after a pause, " I won't believe wrong of 
her. There is the making of a fine and noble woman in her, if 
she only gets into the right hands. I could have made her into 
one — I know it; I had that influence over her. If her nature 
had not been warped by prejudice and a ridiculous education, 
she would have consented to what I was going to ask her. We 
are separated now, and for good, I fear ; or if ever we meet at 
Garshill, and she knows who I am, she will not speak to me. I 
can see her turn her long neck, and lift her lip and her eye- 
brows at the sight of me among my people when she is among 
hers." 

Then a sudden look illuminated his face, and for the moment 
lent it absolute beauty. He was thinking. | 

'' It is just possible that among those very people she may find 
her true self and work out her own salvation. If she does that, 
she will be the noblest woman in the world." 

In the autumn his work was finished, and he left Jacewo and 
went for a brief holiday to Dresden before returning to England. 
He did not know what he would do when he got to England ; he 
was strongly tempted to go to Garshill, and while he was debating 
should be go or not, he got his brother's note, which was equiva- 
lent to a peremptory summons home. He travelled with all speed, 
and, having reached Garshill by the last train, took his portman- 
teau in his hand and set off to walk the five miles to Becktop 
Farm. It was dark, and he met no one ; and as he strode along, 
in spite of his efforts to concentrate his thoughts on the matter 
which had so suddenly brought him back to a place which he had 
not visited for thirteen years, they would wander to Diana. With 
this sale impending, she must have heard his name. Which side 
had she espoused ? He could not help thinking of her as he trod 
qaickJy and with certainty the path 'which he had not seen for 
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so many years ; bat be never took a wrong tarn or made a false 
step, and aboat nine o'clock be reached tbe farm. 

In spite of bis long absence tbere was no greeting for bim. 
Reaben, sitting brooding over the fire almost lost in a clond of 
suffocating tobacco-smoke, just looked op and granted ; bis moth- 
er, who had alwavs resented the fate which bad bestowed both 
brains and looks on her yoangest son, begged that he woald shut 
tbe door, and not ** mucky" her clean floor with his boots, clogged 
with the mud of country roads, saturated with autumn rain. 

He complied with her request, shut the door, and took ofE bis 
boots without moving from the spot on which he stood; then 
he came forward and wished them a collective *' good-evening.'* 

The words were echoed from a comer of the kitchen, and then 
one saw that there was a second woman in the room. She was 
thirty years of age, but looked ten years older. Her figure was 
spoiled with rough work ; her face was old and careworn. There 
was neither beauty nor grace about her — she looked commonplace 
and uninteresting, until she raised her eyes to those of her cousin 
John, and then any one watching her knew at once that there was 
a romance in her life — a hidden love in her heart. 

John turned quickly to her as soon as he heard her voice, and, 
crossing tbe floor, shook hands with her, his whole face relaxing 
with a smile of pleasure and affection as he did so. 

'* Ah, Susan," he said, " you are as usual the only one to give 
me a word of welcome, and no doubt I have you to thank for 
this!" 

He nodded towards the table which was laid for supper ; and 
Susan turned her face aside and got up, saying, rather hastily, 

** You must want something to eat; you have come far to-day,** 

'' It is like your kind self to think of me. I could do with a 
mouthful of bread and cheese and a glass of ale." 

" I have something better for you than that," she said, with a 
smile, going to the oven and taking a brown stew-pot therefrom ; 
after which she busied herself with setting a hot supper before 
bim. 

He accepted her service passively. He felt grateful to her ; bat 
the clearest thought in his mind, as he watched her rather under- 
grown figure moving about, was the recollection of something 
Diana bad once said. He had told her that he bad a cousin at 
home, and soon afterwards had taken her shawl to wrai^ it CQ\i!ad 
10 
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her. Watching her, and not thinking of what he was doing, he 
had held it too low, and had been roused from his dream by hear- 
ing her say, 

^* I realize one thing about your cousin — ^that she is not as tall 
as I am." 

He had forgotten the little incident ; now it came back to him, 
and he smiled at the words — ^they were so like Diana. The 
thought of her nearness to him sent a glow through his heart; 
and when Susan had put the dish before him and turned to re- 
sume her sewing, he caught her hand and stopped her, saying, 

" If yon do not share it, I shall eat nothing ; it will not taste 
good alone." 

She smiled rather sadly, but did his bidding ; and they sat and 
talked without interruption or attention from the others. John 
inquired after her health, asked what she had been doing with 
herself all these long years, hoped she was not working too hard ; 
he knew his mother and brother were exacting. Now that he had 
come home, he said, she should have some rest ; he would help her 
with the heavy work. He was as kind and considerate as he had 
ever been ; and Susan heard him with an aching heart, and a wild, 
senseless desire to snatch up his hand, press it to her lips, and, 
having bathed it with her tears, to rush from the room, and be 
seen no more. 

Supper over, John helped her to clear the table ; and when she 
wanted to wash up the supper things, insisted upon her packing 
them together and leaving them until morning. He said she was 
tired, and he was tired too ; he wanted to sit still, and unless she 
sat by him he should not enjoy it. Besides, he had brought her 
a little remembrance from Dresden ; he would unpack it, and give 
it to her now — he had strength for that 

The remembrance was a fine engraving of the Sistine Madonna ; 
and Susan knew that her eyes were full of tears as she looked at 
it and thanked him for it. Thirteen long years he had been away, 
and if she could but have schooled her foojish heart, the joy of 
this home-coming would have repaid her for all the years of weary 
loneliness. 

So they sat and talked. Susan's speech was much less rough 
than that of her cousin Reuben. She had had some litUe educa- 
tion, and she had also tried to speak well to please John. She 
used to think the efforts she made to improve herself would touch 
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him dnd incline bis heart to her ; and she had this reward, that he 
always liked to talk to her. 

By-and-by Mrs. Garthwaite rose, grumbling. Although she had 
not addressed half a dozen words to John, she seemed to hold 
him responsible for keeping her up long after her ordinary hour 
for going to bed. Susan, too, folded away her sewing and went 
np-stairs with her aunt. The two men were left together, and 
now, at last, Reuben spoke. It may as well be said at once that 
there was no man on earth whom Reuben Garthwaite disliked as 
he did his brother. Their characters were antagonistic,' and he 
was jealous of the way in which John, some years his junior, had 
raised himself by means of brains and hard work ; while he, hay- 
ing no brains, and hating hard work, had only sunk lower and 
lower in the world. In reality, Sdsan was the only member of 
the family who had any idea of John's real position. He had 
kept up a constant, though irregular, correspondence with her, and 
she was the only one at home to whom he did write. She had 
at first shared the letters with her aunt and cousin, but her news 
had been so unsympathetically received that she had soon begun 
to keep it to herself, and it was years since Reuben had heard 
any tidings of his brother. He had no clear idea of the nature 
of his profession, and no news from the outside world penetrated 
to Becktop Farm, whose inhabitants shunned all possible inter- 
course with their neighbors. John was completely forgotten, 
and those in Garshill who knew the name of Garthwaite the en- 
gineer had no idea what Garthwaite he was. Reuben had at 
once noticed his brother's altered bearing and manner, and only 
felt the more embittered against him. The thought that the old 
farm might be bought by this stranger, who yet was no stranger, 
was gall and wormwood to him. He would have preferred the 
Merediths to have it, so his first words were, 

" Remember t' farm goes to t' highest bidder." 

In talking with his brother, his speech became, if possible, more 
nncouth than ever ; he so hated the plain, strong English which 
John spoke. 

" Very well," answered John, serenely ; " if I bid highest, then, 
I suppose you will have no objection to its coming to me." 

" Wott'n yo' mean ? Yo'll noan bid above Merediths." 

" I think it is very likely I shall." 

", Where an yo' getten yo'r brass fro' \ I'd wo \dftak ^^ ^ 
brother as was a mj'iiionaire." 
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'^ It doesn't need a millionaire to buy up Becktop Farm.'' 

" Ay, hut Merediths have set their hearts on't" 

*^ Perhaps I have set my heart on it too. If I have to bid, the 
last penny I have in the world for it, I will do so. Fll beggar 
myself and begin afresh, rather than let the place pass out of our 
hands into theirs of all people in the world." ' 

I^aben sat and smoked, saying nothing. He did not want to 
part with the land, and he hated the Merediths ; bnt he was tired 
of fighting against fate, and it was not in his nature to feel that 
deep and passionate love of the little homestead which made 
John willing to sacrifice all he had to keep it. Indeed, his broth- 
er's determination seemed a kind of tacit reproach to him, and 
still further alienated him. The plan he nursed in his secret sonl 
was to get enough money for the place to enable him to go away, 
and keep himself and his mother for the rest of their lives. He 
had an idea that he would go to America ; at that distance he 
would get over the sting of feeling that he had sold his land to 
the Merediths. 

" I don't believe," went on John, " that they are prepared to 
give so much for it, or have got the money to give. They think 
<there will be no competition, and that they will get the place 
cheap. They probably don't take me into consideration at all." 

" Thou'rt a f oo'," retorted Reuben. " I tell thee Merediths 
have set their minds upo' it, and they'll have it whether thoa be 
theer or no." 

" They'll not go beyond a certain sum," returned John, dog- 
gedly. 

" An' if they don't, it's a bigger sum than thee's got, I reckon." 

*^ We'll see that when the time comes ; and, by-the-by, when is 
the sale?" 

" Day after to-raorn — an' I wish it was o'er, that I do." 

After this their conversation became purely technical, and 
John learned all he wished about the state of his brother's affairs, 
and somewhat of the causes which had brought about this dis- 
astrous result He urged Reuben to pai^se before going so far as ]_ 
to sell the farm ; he offered him money to clear him from debt 
and set him on his feet again. Reuben refused to hear him ; 
such pride as he had rebelled against taking help from his snc- 
cessful younger brother. It had taken him long to make up 
his mind to this step ; but, having XaJk&VL it, he would not go back. 
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It was midnight before they went to bed. The cottage had only 
three bedrooms — two of moderate size, one scarcely Qiore than a 
closet. The two largest were occupied by Reuben, his mother, 
and Susan. The oUier had been made fit to sleep in by Susan's 
capable hands, apd there John rested — ^lulled to sleep by the mo- 
notonous rush of the water over the rocks. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MEETING. 



The day began early at Becktop Farm. It was the day before 
the sale, and there was much to be done. John was up at day- 
break, and making a tour of inspection round the two or three 
fields and the half-ruined outbuildings. The whole place looked in 
worse condition than, in spite of all he knew, he had expected to 
find it It had deteriorated terribly during his long absence, and 
what he saw gave him much to think about It was an exquisite 
autumn morning, with a soft, damp-looking blue sky, and early 
rime on the grass and hedges. The hidden waterfall roared be- 
low him; the heavy rains of the past few days had swollen it 
into a ''sounding cataract,'' and he would have made his way 
down to it, had not his watch, and a still more powerful inward 
reminder, sent him back into the house. 

He found the table laid for breakfast, with a loaf and butter, 
three bowls of milk, and the same number of spoons. Susan was 
dividing her attention between a porridge-pan and a coffee-pot, 
and his mother was scolding her for waste. The waste consisted 
in the making of coffee for him — Susan being under the im- 
pression that thirteen years' absence from home, years spent 
chiefly in foreign lands, must have rendered him incapable of eat- 
ing porridge. He laughed at the idea ; and, as the coffee was not 
yet made, it wanting still some minutes to breakfast-time, he 
forbade her to proceed with its manufacture, demanding that his 
cup and saucer should be removed and replaced by a basin and 
spoon, such as the others had. This done, he persuaded Susan 
that there was time to shake hands and wish each other good- 
morning. He also gave her a frost-tipped &lo<^ "viViiOd V^ \a^ 
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foand blooming in a sheltered corner of the garden. When the 
porridge was ready, he lifted the pan ofE the fire and himself 
poared the contents into the four plates standing on the fender. 
This done, be carried the pan into the back-kitch6n, having first, 
according to Susan's directions, filled it with hot water to facilitate 
cleaning it later. When it came to the point, be cleaned the 
pan himself on the ground that it was not suitable work for 
Susan. 

He had, on getting up, dressed himself in a white linen work- 
ing-suit, such as he had often enough worn at Jacewo, such as be 
bad often had on when walking with Diana. It had seemed to 
him the most appropriate raiment to wear at the farm, especially 
on this day, when many odd jobs would need doing. 

In the middle of the morning be and his brother went out to- 
gether to an outlying field some distance from the others. From 
there they strolled farther. Beuben bad become more communi- 
cative, and was wishful to show him something on the Abbey 
estate at the point where it joined his own bit of land. They were 
walking along, John in his white linen suit, Beuben in his dirty, 
shabby corduroys, battered hat, and clumsy boots standing in 
urgent need of repair, when there came a clattering of horses' 
hoofs along the road, and round a corner a whole cavalcade came 
into view. The road was narrow, scarcely more than a lane; 
there was nothing for the two on foot to do but to stand on one 
side until the horses and their riders had passed. It was a party of 
half a dozen or so, yoqng men and women, whose voices and dress, 
the animals they rode, and the way in which they rode them, 
marked them out as belonging essentially to the '' barbarian " class. 
They all saw the two men on foot, they all looked at and probably 
recognized one of them, but their faces remained unchanged 
throughout the length of the stare which they bestowed upon 
them. Beuben could not bear the scrutiny : he scowled, turned 
away his head, and swore under his breath. John looked at 
them all, one after another, and a smile came upon his lips. Theset 
were Diana's companions ; they interested him. In a couple of 
minutes — they were going at a foot-pace down a rather steep 
hill — they had passed, and the brothers were able to go on ; but 
both men caught the words '* Garthwaite," ''Meredith," which 
showed that Beuben bad been recognized, and the words were f ol- 
lowed by laughter. 
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Beaben was furioas. He drew his stooping figure upright 
for a moment, and swore deeply through his clenched teeth 
as he struck his stick upon the ground and glared after the riders, 
who were now out of sight He spoke of them for a long time 
— ^for him ; their insolence and pride formed the burden of his 
speech. He wished there had been a Meredith among them, that 
he might have struck him in the face, and shown how he de-' 
spised the whole race of them. John said nothing. His heart 
had beat for a moment with the thought that Diana might be of 
the party. When he saw she was not, his emotion passed, and 
he looked at them with only curiosity and a little interest, as the 
kind of people who were now her daily companions. Their ^* in- 
solence and pride" had only amused him. One of the ladies in 
passing had inadvertently touched bis shoulder with her foot, and 
had looked down at him without speaking. He was so far be- 
neath her, she had not considered it necessary to apologize to him 
any more than she would have apologized to the wall for touch- 
ing it with her dainty boot. No one bad appeared to recognize 
him. Thirteen years' absence had blotted him out from the place 
of his birth. 

They walked on, stopping to talk every few minutes, Reuben lean- 
ing over gates biting a straw in true farmer fashion ; his well- venti- 
lated hat slouched over his eyes; his round-shouldered, stooping fig- 
ure making him look older than he was; and his unwashed, unshav- 
en face making him look lower and less human than he really was. 
John stood near him, his tall, spare figure naturally erect, his keen 
eyes and clear-cut, firmly moulded features presenting a striking 
contrast to his brother's bovine visage — his quick, authoritative 
tones sounding oddly after Reuben's involved and lagging speech. 
Reuben's hand was large and rough, coarse in texture, and heavy 
in touch ; John's, though neither very smooth nor very white- 
had he not just washed a porridge-pan with a skill which showed 
that he was no stranger to rude manual labor? — was light and 
firm, well moulded, with long, flexible fingers. Few seeing them 
thus standing together would have taken them for brothers ; the 
fact that they were brothers once grasped would have caused a 
shock more or less lasting and painful, and would have opened 
pp far-reaching reflections. 

All this time they had scarcely progressed after meeting the 
party on horseback. Every few yards they came to a giAte^and 
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at every gate Reuben halted and beld forth in acrimonious terms 
regarding his neighbors. John scarcely listened — ^he was renew- 
ing his acquaintance with bis birthplace, and was lost in thought. 
Thirteen years ago, a lad of twenty, he had left this place to make 
his way in the world ; now he came again a man, with a man's 
thoQghts and feelings, having put away childish things. What 
changes in himself ! nature how much the same I 

Yet, though he only partly heard what his brother was saying, 
he was not deaf to every other sound, and he turned quickly as 
he again heard horses coming along. In another minute they 
came in sight, and he saw it was the same party that had passed 
them a short time before, with the addition of five or six more. 
Hia own recollections, and a smothered oath from his brother, 
told him that some of the new members were Merediths ; and as 
he realized that, he saw that, foremost in the procession, by the 
side of a young man whom he did not know, rode Diana. 

His heart leaped up at the sight. She was not looking his 
way ; she did not see him ; and he watched her almost breath- 
lessly. Her companion had bent his head very close to hers, and 
seemed to be speaking eagerly ; but she was not listening : her 
eyes were wandering, her face wore the stately look he knew so 
well. John's whole heart went ott to her, as he stood waiting 
to see what she would do. He had resolved at once to leave it 
all to her — to let her follow her own impulse in the matter. Now 
that he saw her again, he realized how inexpressibly precious to 
him she was. All at once she turned her head, and her eyes fell 
upon him and Reuben. For an instant she looked gravely at them 
both, then her whole face changed and became illumined as by 
an inward joy ; her horse was checked, her whip on the ground ; 
he stood before her, her two hands in his ; her eyes were looking 
into his eyes, and she was saying : 

*^ How glad I am ! I was afraid you would not come in time." 

There was a sudden silence. He knew that all the riders had 
perforce halted behind Diana; he knew his brother was gazing 
at them, muttering sustaining oaths, much as a devout Catholic 
might cross himself and invoke his patron saint He heeded 
nothing; he was filled with the thought that he and Diana had 
met; she was not spoiled; she was her true self. He did not 
know how long it was before the others rode on and he was left 
aloDe with Diana. 
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This daj was ever remembered by Diana. She rose, glad that 
it was fine. A party qf friends of the Merediths, and all known 
to her, were coming that morning. The Abbey party would join 
them, and they would ride to Drayton for luncheon, returning 
home for four-o'clock tea. Her thoughts were wholly occupied 
with the sale which was to be on the next day. Would John 
come, or would his home pass from him ? She had heard nothing 
of him ; she could only wait in suspense, and she found it very 
difficult to conceal her anxiety. 

When their friends came, they described their meeting with 
Reuben Garthwaite, adding that he had been accompanied by 
another man in a white linen suit She knew at once it must be 
John ; and Gertrude and Guy, too, said it would be the younger 
brother who had been away so long. They did not appear to 
know his name ; and one witty youth, with a dim recollection of 
early Bible lessons, suggested it was David, David having, as he 
said, rashly engaged in single combat with a giant The idea 
gave great delight and was much applauded ; and the youth, feel- 
ing that he was beating Miss Wentworth on her own ground, 
almost burst with pride, until Diana remarked that, to the best 
of her knowledge, David had overcome and slain the giant. 

It was her only contribution to the conversation, and she was 
silent again when they mounted and rode away — the rest of the 
party in very gay spirits. Her heart was beating fast, her pulses 
were galloping. John was here ; she might see him at any min- 
ute, perhaps to-day. She scarcely noticed who rode beside her. 
Bupert, fortunately or unfortunately, was not of the party; his 
father had claimed him that morning. She did not hear what her, 
companion was saying ; she made no effort to hear ; she was con- 
scious of only one thing — John was here. After a long separa- 
tion they were again in the same place ; she might meet him any 
day, any hour; perhaps she was riding forth to meet him now. 
Under the influence of this concealed emotion, she looked fasci- 
natingly beautiful ; her eyes shone with a soft radiance ; some- 
times she smiled without any apparent reason ; again, she looked 
austere in her self-control, for mingled with her joy was another 
feeling — a fear of how John would look upon her — ^a fear lest, 
once in his presence, she should lose her self-control and betra7 
? herself by word or act 

So she rode on^ guiding her hor&e almost b^ m%\A9^^V TVl^ 
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turned a corner ; some unseen influence made Ler turn her head 
— she looked, and John stood there, his eyes fixed upon her face. 
As by magic all the surrounding scene vanished from her eyes ; 
she saw nothing and no one but John; she knew nothing but 
that her hands were clasped in his bands, her eyes looking into 
his eyes ; she utterly forgot to consider if she were betraying her- 
self or not The old fascination was there, and she could not 
withstand it. 

She had no idea how long they remained in this way ; slie did 
not see the blank consternation on the faces of her companions ; 
she did not see Guy make his way through the group, stopped 
in their progress by the fact that her horse stood across the lane 
and completely blocked it She knew and saw nothing of this ; 
but she did hear when Guy came close to her and said, in a voice 
which was unsteady with outraged pride and restrained anger : 

'* Will you either come with us, Diana, or allow us to pass ?** 

She did hear that, and she turned to him with a smile, say- 
ing, 

" Ah, Guy, I beg your pardon, yon must go on without me ; 

yon see I have met a friend.** 

It was John who took her horse*s rein and led the animal to 
one side, and then there was a clattering of hoofs, the others rode 
on, and she and John were left together, Reuben having vanished. 

They paced to and fro, talking, but she did not know for how 
long, and then she rode home. 

She went straight to her room, and remained there, kneeling 
on the floor, her elbows on the cushioned window-seat, her eyes, 
dim with unshed tears, looking upon the scene she had by now 
grown to love so well. All her life just then was introspective, 
and it was with a feeling of being called down from immeasur- 
able heights that she heard and answered a knock at the door. 

It was hours since she had come in, and the maid stared to 
see her still in riding-habit and hat 

" Master wishes to see you in the study, miss,** she said. 

^ Tell him I will come,*' she answered, shutting the door again. 

The maid returned to her own quarters. A groom had been 
with the party out of doors, so the story of Miss Wentworth'a 
strange conduct had already spread among the servants. 

Diana exchanged her habit for the dress she had worn in the 
morning, and rearranged her hair. Before the glass, at the sight 
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of lier own face, she fell into a dream again, so that nearly half 
an hour had passed before she went to the stady. She f oand there 
assembled hit mother, her uncle, and Gertrude. 

" You have been long in coming," said her uncle. 

*' I am sorry tp have kept you waiting. I was changing my 
dress; I had not taken off my habit when Davis brought your 
message." 

" Why was ihatt" asked her mother. ** What were you doing 
all the time ?" 

" I was thinking." 

Her answer was received in silence, and, after waiting for a mo- 
ment, she went on : 

" Why have you sent for me, uncle ?" 

" I want you to be so good as to explain your conduct this 
morning. Guy tells me you did not ride with them to Drayton." 

'^ I met a friend whom I had not seen for a long time, and I 
wished to speak to him ; I told Guy to go on without me." 

" And who was your friend ?" 

" Mr. Garthwaite — Mr. John Garthwaite." 

" Brother of the farmer whose farm we are going to buy to- 
morrow ?" 

" Yes, his brother." 

" May I ask where you made his acquaintance, and bow you 
came to call such a man as that your friend ?" 

His tone was perfectly polite, but there was a note of raillery 
in his voice which Diana did not fail to notice. 

*^ I made his acquaintance at Jacewo, and I call him my friend 
because he has been exceedingly kind to me." 

'' An excellent reason under ordinary circumstances, but I can- 
not imagine how a man in his position could ever have it in his 
power to be ' kind ' to you, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. He might, of course, render you services which would for 
the time being place you in his debt ; but^uch debts are easily 
discharged between a lady in your position and a man in his. 
There was no earthly reason for recognizing him here." 

" How do you mean ?" she asked. " I don't quite understand." 

'^ A douceur proportioned to the service he had rendered would 
have acquitted your debt and have given him every satisfaction." 

Diana had come down-stairs in an heroic mood, prepared to 
defend herself before all and every one, and for an instant her 
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ancle's words sent the hot blood into her face and fire into her 
heart and eyes. Then all in a minute John's real position, and 
the intimacy between them, came into her mind, her anger van- 
ished, and she felt inclined to laagh aload. Her whole face 
changed, and in the twinkling of an eye she had entered into the 
spirit of the scene. She would reserve her heroics; here they 
would be oat of place, later they might come in with fitness. 

'* I see,** she said, " yon evidently think I went too far ; bat 
what would you have had me do, when we had been so intimate 
at Jacewo f * 

*' His presence at Jacewo will need explaining later," said her 
uncle. *' I do not understand that part of the story at all ; but 
as for recognizing him here, considering who he is and the cir- 
cumstances of his return to this country, which he quitted thirteen 
years ago under most suspicious circumstances, it was highly un- 
desirable that you should accord him any recognition at all ; but 
if you really thought it necessary, it would have been enough to 
bow and pass on.*' 

'* Really,*' said Diana, " I am sorry to differ from you, but he 
had done so many things for me, I should have felt most ungra- 
cious if I had not stopped to speak. You see, he came positively 
to my rescue on several really critical occasions. You may remem- 
ber my telling you of an accident I had on my journey, and that 
I was most awkwardly placed, until a gentleman came to my 
assistance, and drove me on to Jacewo in his own carriage. That 
gentleman was Mr. Garth waite. Then, again, I told you once 
how I went too far along a lonely road, and a disagreeable man 
tried to rob me of my watch, and would have succeeded had not 
some one come up and sent him away. That some one was Mr. 
Garthwaite. The Camphausens, the people I was with, were not 
fond of nor particularly kind to me, and they would, no doubt, 
have made themselves very disagreeable, had I not had a com- 
patriot in the place, #ho, they knew, would visit upon them any 
discomfort they inflicted upon me. That compatriot was Mr. 
Garthwaite. Any comforts I enjoyed while I was there. were 
due entirely to his presence in the place." 

She had begui^to speak quite calmly, but she became a little 
excited as she went on, and when she paused her voice was 
not quite steady. She stopped, more in order to r^ain her 
self-control than because she bad aa\d a\\ %\i^ Ml« R<&t uncle's 
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Toice, when be began to speak again, sounded very cold and 
bard. 

" I really fail to see that be did anything wbicb any otber man 
would not bave done. I see no occasion for makiug bim into a 
hero." 

'* I did not say no otber man would have done it, but the fact 
remains that it was be who did do these things and not any otber 
man.'' 

The fact did remain, and could not be gainsaid ; Mr. Meredith 
therefore left that point 

'* What I do not understand is, how a man in his position could 
have influenced the people with whom you were living. Suppos- 
ing, for the sake of argument, they bad positively ill-used you, 
what could he have done? How would he have known of it? 
I presume you would scarcely have taken the story of your suf- 
fering to a common working-man. The difference in your po- 
, sitions would have forbidden even you to do such a thing as 
that" 

*' Yes," said Diana, looking straight into her uncle's face, " the 
difference in our positions. I don't think you realize bow great 
it was. The people out there were a benighted race ; they had 
never beard the name of Meredith. To them I was only a gov- 
erness, hired for £16 a year to teach their children, and I must 
bave been very poor and friendless, or else I should never bave 
travelled so far to earn so little. That is what I was. He was 
the most important man in the place." 

She stopped for a minute, and then asked : 

'* Did you ever hear of an engineer called Garthwaite f* 

" Of course, but—" 

** He is that engineer, that Mr. Garthwaite." 

There was a dead silence ; no one spoke. At last Mr. Meredith 
said: 

*' Impossible. It is a mere coincidence in names, of which this 
man took advantage to win your confidence. No doubt be told 
you this story." 

^ He told me nothing, I learned it from otber people ; it was 
not a fact that could remain hidden. He was there making a 
railway, and it was not long before I was told who be was. 
That," she went on, "is your common working-man. A man 
who is known pretty nearly all over the civilized worlds was to be 
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repaid for having taken the trouble to help me out of more than 
one disagreeable position by a douceur which wouM acqait me 
and perfectly satisfy him. That is the man whose brothei^s farm 
yon are going to buy to-morrow. Do not be so sare of it. I 
am proud to call him my friend." 

" Diana, be silent," said her mother, who was alarmed at the 
expression on her brother's face. ''You are speaking most un- 
becomingly to your uncle. I forbid you to say another word." 

Diana was silent, but whether in obedience to her mother 
cannot be known with certainty. She turned to her uncle, wait- 
ing for him to speak. Mr. Meredith controlled his anger, and 
began: 

"Let me hear no more of this. You do not know what yon 
are talking about. There can be no question of friendship be- 
tween people in your respective positions. The position to which 
he has succeeded in raising himself, by what means it will perhaps 
be better not to inquire, does not in the least alter his birth. He 
is and will remain one of those Garth waites here, who are about 
as disreputable a lot as you would find anywhere. Not one but 
has drunk himself to death, and I have no doubt your ' friend ' 
will end in the same way." 

He went on speaking, but Diana did not hear. Reuben's words 
had come back to her. *' He plays at being a gentleman, but we'd 
the same father and mother ; what do you think of that, now ?" 
She thought of Reuben Garth waite as she had seen him then, 
as she had seen him this morning. What if behind John's qual- 
ities and manner, which had such a powerful influence over her, 
there were lurking something which, under given conditions, could 
turn him into a creature like his brother? If Reuben had had 
John's advantage, he might have been as John was now. If John 
had occupied Reuben's position, or were ever by circumstances to 
be degraded to it, he might sink to Reuben's level. This thought, 
which had never come to her before, struck her now with over- 
whelming force, and for a moment she shrank before it. Then 
she shook it off. John was no creature of circumstances, nor 
would ever be. What he was now was the result of force of 
character. Under no conditions could he become such as Reub^i 
was; under no conditions could Reuben become as John. She 
cast the doubt from her with the strength of inborn conviction, 
nor did it ever assail her again. - Once .more she gave ear to what 
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ber nncle was saying; it bore oddly upon wbat bad just been 
in her mind. 

'* Wbat is bred in the bone will come out in the flesh. How- 
ever be may have contrived to raise himself, you can't lose sight 
of the low level from which he sprang — you can't separate a man 
from bis family. Because he happens to have better manners 
than bis brother, who is a mere drunken brute, you cannot put 
him on a level with yourself. Yon must keep him in his 
proper place; it is a farce to call him your friend; you cannot 
keep it up. You cannot call upon his mother and sisters, if he 
has any ; you can't ask them here. How are you going to carry 
on your intimacy ?" 

He had endeavored to speak moderately, as if he were reason- 
ing on a point which might be maintained ; but his dislike and 
contempt for the Garth waites was heard in every word-r*neither 
was he able to keep his voice free from the sarcastic and sneering 
tone which represented his real feelings on the subject. He had ex- 
pected a fiery retort from his niece, but to his surprise she said noth- 
ing at all. He was encoaraged to revert to his original manner. 

" You should have thought of all these things this morning 
before you acted on your mad impulse, insulting us and com- 
promising yourself by a show of intimacy — an assumption of 
equality — with a man so far beneath you in every way that your 
conduct would have been ridiculous if, considering the peculiar 
circumstances, it had not been— disgraceful," he concluded, after 
pausing for a suitable word. 

Diana had been standing in silence, her face paler than usual, 
her eyes downcast. She maintained this attitude all through her 
uncle's speech. It was impossible to tell how it moved her. 
When he had finished, she came a step nearer to him ; her face 
was, if possible, more colorless than before, but in her eyes burned 
a deep and steady fire. 

" Uncle," she began, and her voice was not quite steady, " let 
me speak. What I did this morning I did on no impulse at all, 
but deliberately. I thought it probable, when we left here, that I 
should meet Mr. Garth waite, and it was my intention if I did to 
stop and speak to him. But hear me out. If I had not intended 
to speak to him — if I had made up my mind that, ' under the 
peculiar circumstances,' I would cut him dead, I could not have 
done it — I should have been forced to stop. If, remembering all 
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he bad done for me, I had acted as yoa would have had me act, 
I should have disgraced both myself and you ; both he and all of 
yoa would have had a right to treat me with contempt all the 
rest of my life. I should have been a coward, and worse than a 
coward. I could never have held up my head a'gain. I have the 
strongest admiration and regard for Mr. Grarthwaite. I have never 
seen any man to compare with him. I am prouder of nothing in 
the world than that he calls me his friend. (The friendship of 
such a man is better wprth having than any wealth or rank or 
position which the world contains.^' 

The heroics had come, and, having spoken out her heart, she 
stood glowing with enthusiasm and spirit, looking as they had 
never seen her look before, striking them all dumb. Mr. Mere- 
dith recovered first. 

'^ I think,'* he said, icily, " our interview had best be terminated 
here; you are excited, and scarcely know what you are saying. 
The gong will go in a minute or two ; had you not better rest a 
little before dinner f 



CHAPTER XXV. 

INTERCESSION. 

For full two minutes after she had left the room no one spoke. 
The same thought was in the minds of all three people, and Mrs. 
Wentworth was but uttering the general feeling when she said, 
solemnly : 

" Thank God ! Rupert knows nothing of this." 

**He never must know," said Gertrude. "Oh, how bitterly 
disappointed I am !" 

" I think the sooner he proposes the better," said Mr. Meredith. 

Mrs. Wentworth wiped her eyes. 

" What have I done," she cried, for the hundredth time ; " what 
crime have I ever committed, that I should be afflicted with a 
child like this ? Oh, Philip ! I do assure you, you cannot be more 
upset than I am." 

" Such violence," said Mr. Meredith, restlessly turning over the 
papers lying on the table before him, " such violent, reckless words, 
and such an uncalled-for, un maidenly avowal !" 
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" It is horrible, detestable I" cried Mrs. Wentwortb, excitedly. 
'* I tremble to think what she will do next ; the next step may 
bring disgrace upon lis all.'' 

" Do not speak in that way^ aunty," said Gertrude, clinging 
desperately to Diana, determined not to give her up while there 
was a shred of hope for her regeneration. "Diana was excited^- 
I don't think she knew what she was saying. When she remem- 
bers, and thinks what pain she must have given to us all, I am 
sure she will be bitterly sorry." 

" Gertrude, you are too good to her, you always have been," 
replied her aunt. ''You have defended her when there was no 
defence possible, and now I cannot hear a word in her favor. Your 
generosity fnakes her conduct all the more wicked and ungrateful. 
I know you feel it all as much as we do, and you must not do 
violence to your feelings." 

" But there is excuse," urged poor Gertrude. " Diana is pas- 
sionate and wilful ; she does not like to be controlled and found 
fault with, and she is not like us." 

'' She is not like us." It was the strongest condemnation Ger- 
trude could have pronounced, and after sayiug it she was silent, 
feeling that she was blundering terribly, and that her efforts to 
befriend Diana were likely to do more harm than good. 

" One thing is evident," said Mrs. Wentworth, with decision, 
''there must be no more meetings between her and this obnox- 
ious man ; she must be made to understand that any attempt at 
private intercourse will be punished severely. You agree witt 
me, Philip, I am sure ?" — turning to her brother. 

He seemed inclined to think so, although he said he could do 
no more at present. His niece's conduct had made him feel very 
ill, and he needed some degree of repose before giving any more 
thought to the unpleasant subject ; and he was sure his sister 
must stand equally in need of rest. Gertrude, desperate with the 
feeling that if the present moment was lost, irreparable mischief 
might be done, insisted on detaiuing them a little longer. 

" One moment," she cried. " I do not want to tire either of 
you, but I must speak. Do not, I beg, impose any such restraints 
upon Diana ; you will only estrange her. She is not a girl to 
have clandestine meetings with any one ; whatever she does will 
be fair and open. You will only insult her by suggesting such 
a possibility. Indeed, I do not think 70U undet^XaxA \x«^« ^^^ 
11 
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b not like the girls we know. She hai tdf-eootrol ind adf-xe- 
li«nc« ; ftbe caooot be treated like a diild, or » if sbe were Dora, 
who jiut does aa abe aeea every one eke da It would be much 
mora eaay if ahe were ; but abe baa been ber own miatresa for ao 
long, we. moat not attempt to coerce ber. See,^ abe went on, aa 
a sudden idea atruck ber, '* yon are botb delicate and not in a fit 
utate to deal with a thing like thia. Leave it to me. Let me try 
to Influanoe hor. Yon have confidence in me, and Diana ia fond 
of me ; let me try what I can do with her.'* 

It waa ao arranged, though not without mnch peranaaion and 
taot on Gertrude*! part. But no one saw Diana again that nigbt 
Hhe tent word that iho should not come down to dinner, nor did 
ahe oome Into the drawing-room later. 

The next day the sale took place. The Merediths passed a 
morning full of suspense. Diana, after her conversation witb 
Js^hn on the preoe<ling day, was perfectly calm; nor did she won- 
\Wr Hi hII as (o (be result. Ouy was out all morning, bat came in 
\)uvin|S luuobeon« witb such a look on his face that neitber of bis 
ai>^UsM d^riH) to HildrtKas bim. It waa Diana who asked : 
'' )» (h^ »hW \^vv^r» Guy T 

^^ \ikI K^ \kbvxitt do<^ Beokt<^ Farm belong now T 

'^ U Mvv4j^ iKww W Joba Gavibwaite.** 

5<bv *i^ iK^iii<^ M Ibe look wbicb awept over ber face waa 
^^v ^n\s^w*H tb^^m w<if^ X^ OM ^»ke» and tbat waa all that 
>fc.^ ^a s^js^N ^ i^UwbiU Abbey abo«t tbe sale. 
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the farm, taking bis mother with him, and with the intention of 
sailing for America in a few weeks. The parting between the 
relatives had been brief and unemotional, perhaps because it was 
not the final parting : John and Susan would see them off when 
they sailed from Liverpool. When John had asked Susan to stay 
in England and she had agreed, the others had made no attempt 
to alter her decision. 

The cousins sat by the fire, talking. The furniture of the room 
was poor and old, but it was arranged with an order and neatness 
dear to Susan's soul, and which, though often attempted, had 
never been preserved in the old days. The fire glowed, the hearth 
was clean, so also were the checked cotton curtains and the old 
darned tablecloth. The blue-glass lamp upon the round table 
burned clearly, the copper kettle on the tall, brass kettle-stand in- 
side the fender shone like a mirror. Susan was sewing, and John 
sat on the other side of the hearth, engaged on a bit of carpen- 
tering which he had undertaken at his cousin's request. Susan's 
face, though sad, was serene — free from .the gloomy look it used 
to wear, and she stitched busily as she listened to what John was 
saying. 

" Reuben ought to make a good start in the States. The farm 
fetched more than it was worth, with two interested people like 
young Meredith and myself bidding for it." 

" You said the other day it had beggared you. Bid yon really 
mean it?" 

" I did really mean it. When I had written Reuben his check, 
I was left with some £50 in the world, and that is all." 

" But what will you do f 

He laughed at her tone of alarm as he answered : 

'* Fifty pounds will go a long way in a place like this, and then 
— ^I have not told you yet — I shall not be here long. I have a 
big railway to make in Brazil, and after the next month or so I 
must hold myself in readiness to start any day." 

*' Oh, John !" cried Susan, letting her work drop into her lap in 
her dismay. 

'* I will tell you all about it another time," he said, kindly, see- 
ing how her face blanched and her eyes filled. '* Don't let us 
think of it now, when we have only just met again. We hare a 
month before us at all events." 
Will it be long ?" she asked. 
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^'Yes, rather. I don't know how long, some years probably. 
Don't let as speak of it now." 

*' And what shall you do in the meantime f ' 

" In the meantime I shall livQ qnietly here on my estate." 

''Shall yon dig for lead r 

'*! shall not dig for lead. No donbt if I did I might be a 
millionaire before long. Bat I like the old place as it is, and as 
long as it belongs to me it shall not be disturbed." 

" I am so glad," said Sasan ; her face quite bright at this reali- 
zation of a hope that they might spend some time together, which 
not all her determination had been able to keep from creeping 
into her heart 

'' It is very kind of yon to be glad, bat I fancied yon would 
be, and I thought of you when I made up my mind. It struck 
roe that it would be very pleasant for you and me to renew our 
youth together in this old place." 

Susan's face, half happy, half sad, was almost beautiful. She 
had dropped her sewing, and sat with her eyes fixed on her 
cousin's face. Painful though this pleasure would be, it would 
be pleasure; and she could scarcely believe it was in store for 
her. 

"You mean we will go walks together?" she asked, rather 
timidly. 

" More than walks. There's that old shandry in the shed out 
yonder, and the old horse in the stable. I'll rig them both i^p a 
bit, and we'll go drivies. Winter isn't here yet, there will be some 
fine days still, and we'll enjoy ourselves. Then in the evening 
we'll draw round the fire and talk as we are doing now. I don't 
believe you've had much enjoyment since I went away." 

Susan's eyes filled in spite of her efforts to show no emotion, 
and she only murmured : 

''There was always so much work to be done. Aunt was get- 
ting old, and Reuben and I were never great friends." 

" No ; Reuben was always inclined to be a hard taskmaster. I 
often used to think of you, Susan, when I was away, and of the 
fine time we had when we were youngsters. Do you remember 
when we stood at the top of the Force, and I let you down into 
the basin at the bottom by a rope f ' 

Susan laughed. Did she not remember? She coald hare told 
bim many things he had f orgotteTi ^eax^ tti|^<c^ 
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'' Then there were the days when the mother sent ns to gather 
bilberries, and we went after butterflies and lost our basket on 
the moor. Beaben whipped us both for our pains." 

" Nay," said Susan, ** you would not let him strike me, and he 
would only let me off if you took my share as well as your own, 
and you did. I remember thinking after that, that if I had ever 
a chance of giving my life for you, I should be as happy as a 
queen. You were always good." 

He laughed, not hearing the note of repressed passion in her 
voice ; and, after sitting in silence for a minute, she put down her 
work and set about preparing their simple supper. 

All this time her heart was full to breaking. Every kind word 
and look and tone was delicious to her, and at the same time^ ex- 
quisitely painful, iler heart was burdened with a question she 
longed yet feared to ask him. She was thinking of Diana. She 
had heard of her coming to the farm without knowing who she 
was. Reuben had come in and told of Diana's visit ; he had de- 
scribed her in his own way, and mentioned both her name and 
that she had asked after John. So her heart was full of vague, 
half-formed fears, which she could not ignore yet dared not face. 
She had no idea who Diana Wentworth was. She only thought 
the name a fit one for so delicate a lady as Reuben had described. 
She lived too far from the village, and avoided intercourse with 
any one too much, to have heard anything of Miss Wentworth ; 
but she longed to see her, and wondered if she ever would. Be- 
fore John had come home, she had thought she would some time 
question him about Diana, but her courage had always failed her. 
This evening, however, he was so kind she thought she might 
venture, and when supper was over and the things had been 
cleared away, she took her courage in both hands, and, disregard- 
ing the uncomfortable beating of her heart, asked suddenly : 

" John, did Reuben ever tell you about a lady who once came 
here and asked for you ?" 

"No; what was that r 

She told him, and he listened in silence. When she had finished, 
he asked : • 

"Did you see herf 

" No ; Reuben said she was beautiful, but I did not see hexJ* 

He said nothing, and at last Susan adced : 

" Have yon ever seen her again f ' 
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** I saw her the day after I got here.'' 

** That time yoa went oat with Reuben, and he came back 
alone? Yon did not come back nntil ]ong afterwards." 

*' Yes, that time." 

*' And you never told me," she said, reproachfully.. 

*' Did you think me unkind ? I am sorry, but seeing her again 
meant a great deal to me. I could not speak of it" 

*^ Where did you first know her f ' she asked, in a low roice. 

"AtJacewo." 

"And you love herf 

" Yes." 

It was only what she had expected, yet when it came her heart 
failed her. She felt herself trembling, and if she could have 
looked at her face she would have seen there *was no color in it 

" Does she know ?" she asked, almost in a whisper. 

" I was telling her — I was asking her to marry me — when we 
were interrupted. I was called away. She went home and found 
her cousin waiting to bring her here. We never met again until 
that day I teU you of." 

Susan's heart stood still. But she must know the worst 

" Biit," she forced herself to say, " she found time to say she 
returned your love and would marry you ?" 

" She said nothing. But she would have refused. I know it ; 
I saw it in her face." 

" Befused ! John, was she mad f ' 

" Mad ! no ; ' only she did not love me, or not enough." 

" Ob, John I how could that be? What was she made off 

He laughed. " Every one does not see me with your cousinly 
eyes, Susan," he said. 

She did not speak at once, then she said : 

** Tell me something about her, John. I do not like her ; she 
has behaved badly to you, because she must have done something 
to make you believe she loved you, or you would never have 
asked her to marry you. But I should like to know something 
about her." 

He began to tell her about Diana, and Susan listened with 
deepest interest He spoke well, with a lover's enthusiasm and 
low rating of h^s own claims to her regard, yet with the dignity 
of a man who respects himself, and knows that his love is strong 
and endunDg* Not even to Susan did be make any apology for 
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his humble birth. He evidently looked upon Diana's feelings 
aboat that rather as an unfortunate prejudice, which time would 
remove, than a genuine obstacle inherent in her nature. 

Susan listened, her heart swelling with pride and grief. Never 
bad she loved him so well as now when he told, in quiet, manly 
fashion, of his deep and abiding love for Diana. She felt prouder 
of him with every word he spoke ; and with every word he spoke 
her grief increased, for the more he spoke of Diana the stronger 
became Susan's feeling against her, and the more unworthy of 
John's love did she hold her to be. John naturally dwelt at 
greater length upon that which had charmed him most in Diana ; 
and Susan got the impression that Miss Wentworth was a pretty, 
flimsy thing, with neither head nor heart — ^both unworthy and 
unfit to be John's wife. Her heart rebelled against the way in 
which she believed he was going to throw himself away. She 
felt bitter resentment against Diana for not clutching at John's 
proffered love, and yet she felt thankful that he was still safe. 

" I don't like her," she said, when he had finished. '^ I think 
she is vain and light, and fond of admiration and flirting. I am 
glad she would have refused you. If she had said * yes,' you 
would have repented it all your life." 

" Nay, Susan," he said, the dark color coming into his face, "you 
go too far. You do not know her ; you have no right to judge 
her in that way." 

" I judge from what you say," she retorted, half wrathfuUy, 
half tenderly. "You describe her as very beautiful, and very 
delicate and dainty ; but as long as she can say a clever thing, 
she does not seem to care that it carries a sting straight into a 
heai*t that loves her. Clever sayings are all very well when the 
heart is light, but they sound very thin in a house where there is 
sorrow and mourning. It's love and sympathy you want then, 
not a clever tongue." 

There was a momentary pause, and then she went on, without 
waiting for John to speak. 

" And if she is as dainty and delicate as yon say, what would 
she do in this house ? It's not big enough for airs and graces." 

Poor Susan was doing her best to alienate John in her very 
love for him. His only reply to her last words was, 

" I shall not live here, you know quite well, Susan." 

*• Yes, I know," she rejoined bitterly. " Now you've got the 
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old homestead, yon'll leave it to please ber who ought to be proud 
to share a crust with you." 

*' I shall leave it to please no oue, least of all a womau who will 
probably never set foot in it, but because my calling prevents my 
having a settled home anywhere." 

The tone in which he spoke smote Susan's heart, and she cried, 
impulsively : 

"John, I am sorry I've vexed you ; I did not mean to." 

" You have not vexed me, Susan ; only I am sorry you are so 
prejudiced against Miss Wentworth." 

" I should not be prejudiced against her if I thought she could 
make you happy. But, indeed, John, she does seem very light 
and full of faults." 

" Of course she has faults ; no one who is worth anything is 
without," he continued, paradoxically. " And her manner is very 
airy at times, but it is only her manner. If I have made yon 
think more, it is because I don't use the right words in speaking 
of her. It is very difficult for a man to describe a woman like 
Miss Wentworth. Her heart is sound and sweet, and she has the 
making of a very noble woman in her. She has been brought up 
in these ridiculous prejudices, but she is already beginning to throw 
them off." 

" How do you know f ' 

" I'll tell you. You must know that the world she moves in is 
a very different world from ours ; and, even if I were not a Gar- 
thwaite, the mere fact of my having risen from the people would 
cause her relations to oppose her marriage with me. I don't take 
this difference into account at all, and I don't believe she will 
when she has seen more of life ; but at Jacewo these things had 
great weight with her and influenced her very much when I told 
her I loved her. She thinks much less of such things now ; per- 
haps even she thinks nothing at all of them." 

" How do you know ?" repeated Susan, breathlessly. 

" I know it by the way she met me that day." 

" But you said you had been friends at Jacewo." 

" Yes ; but she knew nothing about me there, although I used 
to tell her I belonged to the people. She knew nothing, either, 
of the special circumstances of this particular case. We met on 
an equality, and were the only English people there. I used often 
to wonder how she would meet me here, in this very place, when 
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she came to know all. We have met/' he went on, his voice 
deepening with the growing strength of his feeling; ''she knows 
all aboiit me ; she had seen Reuben ; I had jast appeared on the 
scene in an aggressive and disturbing way ; she had just been 
hearing her companions exercising their nimble wits at ray ex- 
pense ; she knew what a contempt they all felt for me and mine, 
and jet, when we met, she did not hesitate what to do— she ac- 
knowledged me then and there, in the most unequivocal manner, 
as her friend and equal. She would not have done that at Jacewo, 
if exactly the same circumstance had been brought ab^t. When 
we met the other day her whole face lit up, there was joy in every 
feature, and she did intend both them and me to understand that 
she and I were friends, and that under any circumstances she 
would manifest her friendship. That is the change I meant, and 
it is no slight one. I don't know what has brought it about, but 
it is there. She is working her way out of the labyrinth in which 
she has been entangled since her birth ; and when she is ready to 
take the last step of all, it is my hand that shall lead her into the 
new world and the pure air. God bless her !" 

His head was high, and his face proud as he said the last words, 
and Susan looked at him with very mingled feelings. She saw 
there was nothing more to be said, his heart was fixed, and she 
said, earnestly, 

^' I hope you may win her, John; I believe she would make 
you happy." 

'' Thank you, Susan, your good wishes will help me, and if yon 
ever know her, you will admit I have chosen well." 

Then they shut the house-door, and, one after the other, mounted 
the steep, ladder-like stairs to the low rooms above* 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

RBJECTXD. 



Ox^TRUDX had every reason to rejoice that she had obtained 
the promise from her father and her aunt that she should have the 
management of Diana at this crisis. She treated her cousin with 
a gentleness and forbearance which did her infinite honor, seeing 
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that her prejudices were all against Diana's view of the question. 
She made very little way with her. Diana could not be induced 
to confide in her ; but she saw enough to convince her that any 
other treatment could only have disastrous results. John's name 
was not mentioned by either of them, and what Diana's thoughts 
and feelings were all this time, Oertrude could only guess at ; but 
it is significant that, if she did not mention John, she was equally 
silent about Rupert She dared not mention him. There was 
something in her cousin's bearing which hindered her from com- 
mitting that mistake. At the end of a week all she had achieved 
was that Diana seemed to be losing her wish to hold completely 
aloof from the rest of the household, and was once more taking 
her usual place among them. The confession she had made in the 
study had been wrung from her; she had given her testimony 
emphatically enough then, but she was not a girl to make such 
a display unless she were driven to it She suffered at the 
time and long afterwards, nor could she forgive those who had 
forced her to unlock her heart to them. It was her affection for 
Gertrude which had induced her to lay aside her reserve sooner 
than she would have done ; and it was at Gertrude's instance that 
she allowed her name to be included in the acceptance of an in- 
vitation to a tennis-party, given by some friends in the peighbor- 
hood. These people, the Flemings, had been away all the sum- 
mer, and Diana had only seen them once since their return. They 
were a good old family, but catholic in their tastes, and did hot 
disdidn to bid to their feasts the wealthy merchants of Belling- 
ham. 

Rupert did not want to go. His love for Diana had become 
very jealous. He hated to share her with any one, and made an 
unavailing attempt to persuade her to join him in a refusal ; but 
she had promised Gertrude to go and would not listen to him. 
It was an exquisite October day; the premonitions of winter^ 
held in morning and evening chills, were forgotten in the gener- 
ous beams shed by the sun in the middle of the day. The chang- 
ing hues of the trees seemed rather an addition to the beauty of 
the country than the creeping on of decay and death. Diana 
loved this time better than the boisterous youth of spring or the 
placid maturity of summer; and she enjoyed the drive to the 
Flemings' house, which was situated down in the plain four or 
five miles from the^bbey. 
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There had been a mistake in ordering the carriage, and thej 
arrived late — the last of all the guests. Diana thought it a beau- 
tiful old place, with nchly laid-ont gardens and velvety lawns. 
She herself was a very beautiful sight, too, in her gray gown and 
gray -plumed hat; and Rupert, to his disgust and annoyance, 
found that he was not alone in his wish to enjoy her society. All 
their friends were there, all crowded round Diana ; and she paid 
very little heed to Rupert, but allowed herself to be led away at 
once by the eldest son of the house. 

'*I will take you round and tell you who people are,'' he said, 
as they walked along the gravelled terrace. " There are sure to 
be a lot of people here you don't know, because we ask people to 
our house who are not invited or visited by any one else." 

'' What kind of people ?" she inquired ; *' the lame, the halt, 
and the blind?" 

"Yes, socially," he answered, with a laugh. "Shopkeepers 
and manufacturers, who have made their money in Bellingham, 
and are wishing to be received into good society, but good society 
won't receive them." 

" I think good society is very snobbish," was Diana's reply. 

Young Fleming had not expected this, and scarcely knew what 
to say. There was a somewhat lengthy pause, during which he 
tried hard to think of some reply, but could not ; neither did Diana 
help him in the very least. At last he said, 

" Well, there is a great deal to be said on our side too, don't 
you know." 

" Oh, yes ; one could go on talking forever. But tell me who 
some of these people are." 

At that moment they came upon the great tennis-court, where 
half a dozen sets were going on at the same time. 

" It is a pretty sight," she said, after watching the scene for a 
minute or two. 

" Let me make up a set," he said. " I could do it in a minute, 
and we should find room directly. 

" Oh, no, thank you ; I would rather not." 

" Don't you play ?" 

"Yes; and that is the reason why I never join in a set of 
strangers. Every one works at tennis nowadays, and I only play 
at it, so I spoil the game.'' 

" Do you see that dark man in the far court to the left !" asked 
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her companion. '^ He is the son of Smithson, the great cofiEee 



man." 



" I should have guessed it — ^his prevailing hue is coffee-colored," 
she replied. 

Young Fleming laughed, and looked at her admiringly. 

'' And there is Dewhurst, a very good fellow ; his faUier made 
nearly a million by some new kind of tooth-paste." 

"Yes," said Diana; "look how he smiles I" 

" That girl playing against him is the daughter of a man who 
began life as a shoemaker, and ended by buying up two estates 
not far from here." 

" She is pretty," replied Miss Wentworth, " but her feet are 
broad." 

Mr. Fleming bit his lip. He had not met Diana before, and 
he began to find her humor a little Satanic. Truth to tell, she 
was in an angry, bitter mood. She had only come to this place 
to please Gertrude, and she already wished herself away. These 
people were intolerable to her, and her mood was not sweetened 
by her companion's next words. 

" I hear that Mr. Meredith has been disappointed about Beck- 
top Farm. Some one else bought it." 

" Yes ; Mr. Garthwaite's brother." 

He had never heard the owner of Becktop Farm spoken of as 
*' Mr." Garthwaite before, and it sounded odd. He had heard of 
what had taken place a week before this, and he went on, 

" Some one told me that you knew this brother." 

" He is an intimate friend of mine." 

" He is very fortunate." 

" No ; it is I who am fortunate. Mr. Garthwaite has been ex- 
ceedingly kind to me more than once." 

" He was in luck's way to get the chance." 

" Chance is very elastic," she answered, rather dryly ; then they 
found themselves in a group of other people. She was claimed 
by some one else, and she scarcely saw her host again. 

It had been decided beforehand that the afternoon should be 
prolonged until evening, and it was evening before Bupert could 
get near Diana. He was very popular and in universal request, 
which this afternoon gave him less satisfaction than it usually 
did. Time after time he tried to get to his cousin, but always in 
vain. Each time he tried to approach her, he saw her move off 
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with some one else, or he himself was captared just before he reached 
her side. Dancing had beeta going on for some time, and he had 
been watphing her triumphant progress and increasing popufarity 
in growing anger before he at last got a word with her. The 
mere sight of her dancing set his palses beating fast, for she 
danced exquisitely. She was exceedingly fond of it, and at 
Jacewo had conquered the graceful Polish women on their own 
gronnd. She had been dancing with young Addison, Dora's 
fianek^ and had forgotten Rupert as completely as if he were not 
in existence, when she suddenly heard his voice, thunderous and 
growling, in her ear, 

^' You might at least keep one for me.'' 

^* Yon should have asked me sooner," was her only reply. 

"Do you mean to say you have not even one left?" 

She showed him her programme, which was full. 

He stood for an instant speechless with disappointment and 
jealousy, and then announced, with decision, 

" There shall be an extra now. I suppose you will not refuse 
me that f ' 

" You must ask for it properly," she replied, curtly, drawing 
her eyebrows together. 

He obtained her consent, and then hastened away, and so contrived 
that then and there an extra was struck up by the man at the piano. 

He returned to his cousin's side and claimed her for it. He 
was a good dancer, too, and as they floated round and round the 
room, Rupert felt in an ecstasy of enjoyment. He had never 
held her in his arms before, and it needed all his self-control to 
restrain him from hugging her to him and kissing her again and 
again. He began to ^^Ik. 

" Have you enjoyed yourself ?" 

" Yes, very much." 

" I am very sorry." 

" You ought to be glad." 

'* I should have been glad if you had enjoyed yourself with 
me ; but it only enraged roe to see you smiling on all this lot 
here, as if you were as happy with them as with me." 

" Perhaps I was. I am like the sun — I shine alike on the just 
and the unjust." 

" But you ought not to. I don't like you to shine unless you 
are with me." 
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** Then yoa would be the sun — I should be only the moon.** 

'^ That is as it should be. Women ought not to be as notice- 
able as men." 

'^ I don^t think the moon's position would suit me — it is subor- 
dinate." 

" And you don't like a subordinate position. I know you are 
as wild as a hawk, but you would not mind being subordinate to 
your husband, would you f 

" It would depend upon the husband, who is at present a creat- 
ure of the imagination alone." 

" Come outside," he said, abruptly ; " we can't talk here." 

The dance was over, and every one was leaving the room. Ru- 
pert, who was familiar with the house, took his somewhat unwill- 
ing companion to a small and seldom-used room, which did not 
appear to have been entered that evening. It lay at some dis- 
tance from the more-frequented rooms, at the end of a long pas- 
sage, with a heavy curtain hanging before the door. 

*' At last," said Rupert, when he had reached this haven, '' I 
have got you to myself. I can't tell you what torture I have 
been in all evening, seeing you talking to every one else, and 
never able to get a word with you myself." 

''Do not be so absurd, Rupert. Even if I wanted to talk to 
no one but you, I could not do it — it would be ridiculous." 

''But I hate to see you talking and laughing with other men." 

" You have no right to talk about hating anything which I either 
do or leave undone ; and why have you come here 9 We can talk 
just as well where other people are. Take me back; the next 
dance will be beginning immediately, and I am engaged for it." 

" Well, so am I ; our discarded partners can dance it together. 
I brought you here to ask you something, and you shall not go 
away until you have consented. Diana, will you marry me 9 I 
have loved you for ever so long — months— ever since I knew 
you, and I want you for my own." 

Indignation kept her silent for a moment, then she said, 

'' How dare you ask me such a thing ?" 

" What do you mean ? Say ' yes ' or * no.' I can't bear to be 
kept in suspense. I like plain words." 

Diana's color rose at his imperious words and manner, and her 
answer was as short and plain as he could desire. 

" No, then," she said, decidedly. 
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** No f ' be repeated. '' Yoa don't mean tbat Ton don't know 
what it is to me. Your answer means life or death to m^. I 
love yon. I swear I never loved any girl before I knew you, and 
there is not another girl in aar set who would dream of refusing 
me." 

''Bnt I don't belong to your set — ^I am an outsider. Gk> to 
some of these other girls, by all means." 

*' Don't speak like that ; don't make fun of me," he said, be- 
tween his teeth. '^ Tell me plainly why you say ' no.' " 

''Because of all you have told me about yourself partly, and 
partly because I do not like you." 

'' Because of what I have told you 9 Do you mean about my 
father and that woman f ' 

'' I mean these very things." 

''But that's no reason. There is not a single man who, if 
he were honest, would not have such things or worse to con- 
fess." 

" I have nothing to do with other men ; we are talking about 
you. You have shown me again and again what you are, and 
nothing on earth would induce me to marry such a man." 

" If I had known," he said, passionately, " I would never have 
breathed a word to you. I thought if I bid nothing from you, 
you would like me the better for it; but I see yon are only 
like the rest So long as a man keeps quiet you don't care how 
bad he may be, but if he makes an honest confession, you are 
down upon him at once." 

To this tirade Diana made no reply at all, and after a moment 
Rupert continued : 

" If you marry me you will please all the people at the Abbey. 
They want me to settle down, and are anxious I should marry 
you." 

Diana smUed. She was quite familiar with all that now. She 
only said, 

" I can't marry to please other people, whatever you mi^ do.'* 

" I am not marrying to please other people," he flashed out, 
angrily. " I marry to please myself alone and am answerable to 
no one for the wife I choose." 

" At least grant me the same liberty." 

"It is quite different with women. They always marry aa 
their people think best." 
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'' I am the best judge for myself; and, if I ever marry, I sball 
choose my own hasband." 

He stamped bis foot. 

''Don't try me too far, Diana; it would not be wise. I do 
love you like ray life, but if you try me too far I might forget it" 

" Yes," she replied. " You are not much higher than a brute, 
Rupert But I am not afraid of you, although I will not trust 
ray life to your keeping." 

He seized her in his arms and held her to bim so tightly that 
she felt almost faint 

"You must marry me," be said, fiercely — "you must, else I 
would not answer for your safety. I believe sometimes I am only 
half human. I don't feel like a man when I am in one of my 
rages. But you could make a man of me, Diana ; if I have you 
for my wife I sball grow better; and if you don't marry me, I 
shall go down and down, till I have got to the very bottom and 
you can't call me a. man any longer." 

" You ought to be ashamed to speak in such a way," she re- 
plied, contemptuously. " Make a man of yourself^' — I can't help 
you. I often find it difficult to govern myself. I certainly could 
not undertake to keep you in band as well. You have a hot 
temper, and if you ask mamma she wUl not give you a very en- 
couraging report of mine." 

" Yon are angry now, and you look more beautiful than ever ; 
your whole body trembles, and your eyes burn like fire. You 
must be my wife, Diana ; if I thought you cared for any man 
more than you do for me, I would shoot him down like a dog." 

" You revolt me," she cried, passionately. " Is this the way 
you would talk if we were engaged ? I should be sick with dis- 
gust in a day." 

" If I were sure of you, I would talk as you pleaded." 

" Say no more, Rupert; it is quite impossible. This scene has 
lasted quite long enough. Take me back to the drawing-room." 

"Listen, Diana," he said, suddenly changing his tone, and 
speaking with a gravity and earnestness which she had not ex- 
pected from bim ; "I want to tell you once again what the con- 
sequences of your refusing me will be. Perhaps I spoke with too 
much excitement before ; I forgot myself, and I beg your pardon 
for it I did really tell you those things because I thought you 
would naderatand that a man may be strongly tempted and yield 
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to the temptation, and yet not be a bad fellow in reality. I have 
it in Ode to be a better man, I know ; only I can't do it by myself 
— I must have some one to help me, and yon are the very woman 
for it. You are the only woman I ever met who was not fright- 
ened at me when I got into a rage ; you are the only woman whom 
I ever felt inclined to tell all about myself. You could keep me 
straight, and I can't help myself. And I love you so that I should 
dread your displeasure more than anything else in the world. Say 
' yes,* Diana. Consent to an engagement, at any rate ; just give me 
a trial. I will show you I am better than you think. Be my 
good angel, will you ?" 

Diana listened in silence. How far he was speaking sincerely 
she could not tell, but almost in spite of herself she was touched. 
The tears came into her eyes, and had it not been for John, she 
might have been tempted to believe that she could do what was 
out of the power of any human being — make a decent and civil- 
ized man out of Rupert Meredith. Fortunately there was a force 
which held her back from that, and she only said, 

** Rupert, I cannot do it, and yon distress me infinitely by in- 
sisting in this way. Say no more, I beg, and take me back to the 
others ; I am very tired." 

'^ My future be on your head," was all his reply, as he gave her 
his arm, and they left the room together. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

AN XXPLANATION. 



A WEBK went by, and nothing happened. Rupert had not re- 
newed his offer, which rather astonished Diana, though, at the 
same time, it relieved her from anxiety. She had not spoken 
^ain to John, though she had seen him once. It was one morn- 
ing when she had been out with Rupert and Dora and Fred Ad- 
dison. They were returning to the Abbey by a short cut through 
the little town, and as they went down the sloping market-place, 
Diana and Rupert first, Dora and Fred following, Diana saw John 
standing outside a shop talking to a man. The shop was a butch- 
er's, and the day was market-day ; perhaps he had driven over in 
his gig, like other farmers, with his beasts and produce. She 
12 
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could not repress a smile as the tboagbt passed tbrongh her mind. 
He looked so unlike a farmer, with his keen, townsman's face and 
the difference in his dress. It was a raw autumn morning ; Diana 
and her cousin wore furs, and the familiar fur-trimmed overcoat 
hung on John's tall figure. The smile was still lingering in Diana's 
eyes and round her mouth, when she caught his eyes and bowed. 
He raised his bat, gave her rather a long look, and they passed 
on. Comment on the greeting was made on both sides. 

'^ That's Miss Wentworth ; she's staying at the Abbey. Do 
you know her ?" asked John's companion, who was not a butcher, 
bat a veterinary surgeon. 

'' I know her very well. She was at Jacewo part of the time I was.'* 

*' Ay ! I heard she came from foreign parts. It's odd you 
should be on friendly terms with one of that brood. [Somehow 
the Merediths were not popular among their tenants and the 
townspeople.] She can't be like them." 

" She is not ; she is very unlike them. You have only to look 
at her to see that. Does she look like them f ' 

He looked after the retreating group as he spoke, and his com- 
panion looked too — first at Dora's pretty little fignre and her 
small, fair features, with their spoiled-child expression, set in a 
frame of fiaxen locks, and then at Diana's tall slimness, delicate 
yet commanding, her chiselled, rather haughty features, and hdr 
masses of dark hair. Both men looked after them until they 
were out of sight ; then John smiled, and his companion said, 

" No ; she's not like them." 

Diana met with blame. 

'^ The sight of that fellow makes me ill," said Rupert, who had 
only heard a very much modified account of Diana's extraordinary 
conduct the day before the sale. " I wish you would not look at 
him when yon are with me. Infernal cheek, taking off his hat ! 
If he had scraped a bow and pulled bis hair, he would have shown 
a better knowledge of his position." 

^' You see," said his cousin, who was in a mischievous mood, 
'' he has lived much abroad, where even peasants take off their 
hats to ladies." 

*^ It is a pity he did not stay abroad. Such a coat, too I It is 
quite like a gentleman's coat." 

" Yes. I have seen that coat before, and I assure you it is 
made of the best cloth and the most expensive fur." 
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He was going to say more, when Dora's rather shrill treble 
came from behind. 

" Reall}', Diana, J wish you would not force your disagreeable 
acquaintances upon us. After the way that man has behaved to 
papa and Guy, I should think you would have known better than 
to take any notice of him/' 

" He has done me no harm, Dora, and I cannot identify myself 
with your quarrels. I have been too long a stranger to you all 
for that." 

Nothing more was said. It never occurred to Rupert to think 
of John as a rival. To him, he was only one of "those Gar- 
thwaites " — a semi-civilized lot, despised for their ill-luck by all who 
knew them, and remarkable for their rude uncouthness even in 
this land of rugged Northerners. His jealousy was of the young 
men round about, of former acquaintances of Diana in Whitfield. 

Diana was mistaken in thinking that Rupert had not told the 
others of her rejection of him. The very next day he had gone 
to his father in the study and made a scene which neither Mr. 
Meredith, nor Guy, who was present, wished to go through again. 
He said they had made a fool of him ; Diana did not care for him . 
in the least, and, unless she were coerced, he felt sure she would 
not consent to marry him. He was determined to have her, and 
he requested that pressure might be used ; he had done all he 
could. If his father and her mother insisted upon it, she would 
give way ; she could not hold out against them all. He said he 
would wait a week ; if at the end of that time they had not re- 
conciled her to marrying him, he swore that he would go straight 
to Muriel Hope, and the consequences might be what they would. 
It was the old threat, but it was not uttered in the old way. There 
was something about Rupert this time which showed he was in 
earnest, and caused both his father and brother the gravest anx- 
iety. If Rupert were really driven to extremity, he might do 
mischief which could never be repaired ; and they promised that 
every effort should be made to induce Diana to change her mind. 
Since the affair with John, there were additional reasons why the 
marriage with Rupert should take place ; and the young lady must 
be made to understand that her personal wishes must give way 
before the family need. They did not ask themselves what Diana 
might do if driven to extremity. No doubt she would be harder 
to move than other girls; but that Bbe y}o\A&/\ii \)[i^ ^\A^^<^ ^9^ 
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they wished, they did not doabt for an instant They ihertlote 
told Rupert to be of good cheer. 

Mrs. Wentworth and Gertrude were consulted, and only one 
opinion prevailed among them. Gertrude, who had at first been 
on Diana's side, was now heart and soul with her father and Guy. 
The more she thought of the tone in which Diana had spoken of 
John, the more alarmed and uneasy she felt Her cousin was 
undoubtedly peculiar; there was no possibility of measuring to 
what lengths she would go in this matter. Shocking misalliances 
had been made before now in families of distinction, ending al- 
ways, as she firmly believed, in disgrace and ruin. At all costs 
Diana must be shielded from such a fate as that Before long, 
Gertrude had come to feel convinced that, in promoting this mar- 
riage with Rupert, they would be effecting not only his happiness 
and salvation, but Diana's also. She would have been glad if the 
task of "persuading" Diana might have been intrusted to her; 
but Mrs. Wentworth was not disposed to forego her rights as a 
mother, and no one could dispute her decision that she would 
manage the matter herself. 

Nevertheless, she shrank from it, and put off the explanation 
from day to day ; and it was only on this day, when Diana had 
seen John in the market-place — the last day of grace accorded 
them by Rupert — that she made up her mind to speak. 

It was in the afternoon, and mother and daughter were sitting 
together. Diana had been reading ; but pausing at the end of a 
chapter and looking at her mother, she saw that she lay with 
closed eyes as if tired or asleep. She laid the book down, and, 
leaning forward in her seat in the window, looked out upon what 
had now become so dear to her. It was late in the autumn, and 
the trees were almost stripped of their glory ; between their half- 
naked branches she could plainly see the river flowing full and 
sullen after the heavy rains. The sky was gray, more rain would 
yet fall, and the gray walls of the abbey rose against it Diana, 
looking at it, felt that she had lived much and deeply since that 
summer night when she had first looked upon all these things in 
their haunting beauty. Just now she seemed to have reached a 
pause in her life. This present calm she felt to be deceptive — it 
rather sharpened her senses than lulled them ; and she wondered 
what note would be struck next She had not long to wait Even 
aa she sat there her life took a &\/ei^ oTiN^vtd. Q^x moUiet s^oke. 
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'' Diana T' she said. < 

She turned, startled out of her reyerie. 

*' I thoaght yoQ were asleep, mamma. Do yon want anything V^ 

'' I was not asleep ; I was thinking. I want to speak to you. 
Is the door shut f ' 

"Yes. Shall Hock it r 

'' No ; but come nearer to me, and then I shall not have to 
speak so loudly." 

Diana obeyed, but she did not sit down ; she leaned her elbow 
on the mantelpiece, and stood looking down at her mother. 

" Rupert has asked you to marry him ?" said Mrs. Wentworth, 
going to the point with a directness worthy of her daughter. 

"Yes," replied the girl, with equal directness. 

•** What answer did you give him ?" 

" Did he not tell you ?" 

" He said you refused him." 

" Yes, I did. Why do you ask what answer I gaveP' 

" I wanted to hear it from yourself. And why did you refuse 
him, if I may ask 9 Perhaps you do not think me worthy of 
being treated with such confidence." 

" I don't want to marry him." 

"Why not? What have you against him )" 

" I could not possibly marry him. For one thing, I have no 
respect for him." 

" Really !" said her mother, sarcastically. " How has he failed 
to win your respect ?" 

But Diana had no intention of telling of the confession Rupert 
had once made. Instead of that, she asked a counter-question. 

" How did you know Rupert was going to ask me to marry him ?" 

"We had agreed that it was desirable he should marry and 
settle down. By we, I mean your uncle and Ouy, myself and 
Gertrude." 

" But why did you think it advisable that he should marry me ? 
They are not fond of me ; why was I chosen f ' 

" Rupert is fond of you, and there are family reasons why he 
should marry you rather than any one else." 

Diana did not speak at once. Everything was becoming very 
clear. She had guessed well. It was all as she had thought. 
Her heart beat fast with excitement, but she forced herself to 
keep calm, and to say, steadily, 
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" What are these family reasons ? If you wish me to marry 
Rupert, you ought to tell me them." 

*^ There is no necessity at all. It is quite enough that I, your 
mother, know them, and see in them no obstacle to the marriage.*' 

*' It may be enough for you, but it does not satisfy me. These 
reasons concern my marriage, not yours. I think it probable 
that Rupert will ask me again ; and although I should not have 
consented, any chance of my doing so is quite done away with 
by the idea that the marriage is being got up for family reasons 
which I am not to know." 

" You are a wicked, undutif ul girl," said Mrs. Wentworth, as 
usual meeting argument with the form of persuasion peculiar to 
her. " You have no respect for me or any one else, and you 
are behaving with abominable ingratitude to your uncle. You 
will do as you are told." 

" I don't understand why you want Rupert to marry," went on 
Diana, ignoring these remarks. '^ Yon told me, and Rupert also 
told me, that his father would never consent to his marriage. 
Why have you all changed your minds f 

She was watching her mother narrowly as she spoke and 
saw plainly the change which came over her face at these words. 
It was a look of fear, which changed to relief as her daughter 
stopped. She said nothing, and Diana hardened her heart, and, 
going to the couch, stood looking down into her mother's face. 
Her own face was pale, and her eyes were dry, but there was a look 
in them which startled Mrs. Wentworth and made her say, 

" Why do you look at me like that ? What do you want ? 
Are you not well ?" And she might well ask, for the look in 
Diana's eyes was the look of a soul in pain. 

" Why did they encourage his marriage with me, whom they 
do not like ?" persisted the girl. 

Her mother moved restlessly. She had not been prepared for 
this catechism, and Diana's questions were terribly pointed. '■ 

'^ Probably there was every reason against bis choice," she said, 
at last. 

*'No. He mentioned Muriel Hope, and she is a friend of 
Dora's ; you are all fond of her." 

Mrs. Wentworth's tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. How 
imprudent Rupert had been I How much more had he told ? 
How much more did Diana kuoTil ^Vie lox\^<&d to know, but 
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dared not ask ; and Diana stood looking at her, with deep, in- 
scrutable eyes and a very puzzling smile hovering round her lips. 
Mrs. Wentworth turned hot and cold at the bare idea that Diana 
knew the real reason why they wished the marriage. 

'* I think," she said, at last, speaking with as much dignity as 
she could summon up, when all her strength was needed to keep 
her voice steady — *' I think that you and Rupert have spoken on 
topics which are best let aTone between young men and women.'' 

Diana laughed, a laugh with very little of either amusement or 
gayety in it Knowing what she knew, and seeing how eager 
they had been to make a tool of her, how simply they had taken 
it for granted that she would allow herself to be made a tool of, 
she was filled with indescribable wrath and bitterness. Much had 
passed between her and Rupert which has not been recorded here. 
She had seen her cousin^s heart to the core ; she had read him 
through and through ; she understood perfectly what manner of 
man he was ; she knew what kind of love he could feel ; and she 
would have died any death sooner than have become his wife. 
His relatives, also, knew him more or less, perhaps both more 
and less than she did, and they were ready to move heaven and 
earth to make her marry him ; they did not scruple to deceive 
her to gain their ends ; and she was in the midst of them, with 
only her stout heart and strong will to save her from them. Invol- 
untarily she thought of John, and almost unconsciously stretched 
out her hand as if to clasp one which had been extended to her, 
and then she closed her fingers and drew back her band. He 
was not here ; she could not ask his help. 

Her mother broke the silence by saying, 

"And now let us have done with this foolish scene. We all 
wish the marriage, and Rupert is very strongly attached to you. 
You cannot set us all at defiance, and upset all our plans in this 
way. You must marry Rupert, so there is an end of it." 

** I will not marry Rupert," was Diana's reply. She spoke nei- 
ther loudly, nor with any show of excitement, but it was the tone 
in which she had once said, '* I will not go to Garshill." If her 
mother had remembered that, she might have desisted at once. 
As it was, it only startled her a little, and made her feel that her 
daughter must be reckoned with whether she liked the idea or 
not. It was not like Diana, as her mother had always known 
her, to speak like this. It was her usual way to get angry^ aud 
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thus give her enemies an easy victory over her. And had she be- 
haved in this way now, her mother woald have found this matter 
very much more easy to manage. She did not know how to meet 
her daughter in a mood like this. Since their last serious con- 
versation, Diana had in many respects been born again, and it 
was this which made her now appear to her mother a being as 
unknown to her as a woman born a century hence. Mrs. Went- 
worth went on, rather fretfully : 

" I can the less understand your refusal, since you told me your- 
self you cared for him." 

" I am surprised at nothing now," said her daughter, ^' but my 
memory fails me. Tell me when I said that" 

Her mother repeated words Diana had once used, and which she 
had construed in accordance with her wishes. 

'' Ah," said Diana, lifting her head, " you thought I referred 
to Rupert ?" 

" Certainly. Was not that what you meant ?" 

" No," speaking dreamily, as if to herself ; " you were quite, 
quite wrong. I meant something — oh, so different !" — with a sud- 
den, flashing smile, which suggested both rapturous joy and bit- 
ter, scalding tears. 

** Well," said her mother, " I beg you will reconsider your an- 
swer, and think not only of yourself, but also of those belonging 
to you. I know Rupert will ask you again, and let us hear no 
more of those foolish objections." 

''Tou shall hear no more of them," was her daughter's answer; 
and then Diana rose and left the room suddenly, without another 
word. 

Just as she reached her bedroom door she met Gertrude, and, 
catching her hand, drew her into the room with her. 

'' Gertrude," she said, as she shut the door, " that day we were 
at the Flemings', Rupert asked me to marry him, and I refused. 
Mamma has been talking to me about it, and I hear his offer was 
the result of a scheme got up among you, because you thought it 
expedient he should marry me : is that true ?" 

She was taller than Gertrude, and she stood over her with her 
dark eyes looking straight down into her cousii^'s blue ones, and 
by force of will drawing from her a true answer to her ques- 
tion. 

" Part of it is true," said Gertrude. " It is true we thought it 
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would be a good thing for yoa to marry ; bat we thought so be- 
cause we saw Rupert was in love with you.'' 

^* And you did not think it necessary to ask if I returned his 
feeling at all f" asked Diana, with a smile which made Gertrude's 
eyes fill with tears. 

'* You are unjust, Diana," she cried. '' We did think of you. 
Aunty told us you cared for Rupert" 

'* It was — a mistake," she answered ; ** and you did really get 
up this scheme among you ?" 

" We thought it was for the happiness of you both. We had 
no other end in view," said her cousin, distressed and embarrassed, 
and anxious to end a scene which threatened to become very awk- 
ward. 

'' Ob, Gertrude I" cried Diana, bursting into bitter tears, '* you 
had — you had another object, and I know what it was. How 
could you enter into such a plan ? I liked you best of all, and I 
thought you cared for me,^ too." 

Shocked and distressed, Gertrude knew not what to say. She 
had never seen Diana weep before, and she felt that such bitter, 
agonized tears could bring no relief, but would rather exhaust than 
calm. She knelt down beside the couch on which Diana lay, and 
put her arm around her, saying, 

" Diana, I do love you — I love you very dearly. I thought you 
would be glad — we all thought so. Is it really true you do not 
care for him ?" 

The shudder which ran through the girl's figure was sufficient 
answer ; and then Gertrude's love of her own people led her wrong, 
and estranged Diana completely, so that she never afterwards be- 
lieved that Gertrude's affection had been disinterested. 

" Are you sure you could not love him, Diana ?" she whispered. 
** He loves you so I He is brave and handsome ; there is not an- 
other girl he could ask who would say no. We are very, very 
anxious he should settle down and become a good man. Won't 
you help us ? It would be a noble work. You could make him 
what you would ; and love would come, I am sure of it, if you 
would only have faith. Say yes, Diana ; do try him. We should 
all be so glad — we should love you so. Take him, and see what 
you can do with him." 

** And suppose I could do nothing with him f I should be fast 
married — I conld not get free. You know Rupert very little if 
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yoa are talking sincerely. He would be very kind to the woman 
he loved ; he woald load her with presents and dress her like an 
empress ; but he woald not change one habit or give ap one cigar 
after dinner to please her. For three months he would idolize 
his wife, then his love would go, and he would turn her life into a 
martyrdom. I know everything. Rupert told roe why he is not 
allowed to marry, and I know why you are trying to make me 
marry him. You think I know nothing, and you would let me 
marry him without undeceiving me, purposely leaving me in the 
dark. I know everything, but not one of you all spoke, and I 
cannot forgive you." 

Each word came slowly and separately from her lips, and there 
was a long silence after she had spoken. Gertrude had covered 
her face with her hands. Diana spoke first 

'* Leave me, Qertrude, please," she said ; '* I am sorry I cried ; 
I did not intend to ; I was excited ; now I should like to be alone. 
You said just now you loved me. If you do, please tell no one 
of this." 

Her tears had long since ceased, and on her first reply to Grer- 
trude she had risen from the couch, thrown ofE her cousin's arm, 
and was now standing in the middle of the room, with a very 
pale face and dry eyes which shone with a strange brilliance. 
There was such a strange look on her face, mournful yet wild, 
that Gertrude felt uneasy, and said : 

" I don't like to leave you, Diana — ^you look ill ; are you fit to 
, be alone ?" 

" Yes, quite. I shall be better when I am alone ;" and, scarcely 
knowing what she did, she opened the door and stood there as if 
waiting for her cousin to go. And Gertrude went in silence, and 
with a heart full of foreboding. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ON THE OLD ROAD. 



SoARCXLT pausing to think, only feeling that the air in ihis 
house was poisonous, Diana put on her hat, wrapped herself in a 
warm shawl, and left the house by a side-door without meeting 
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any one, and walked some distance before she was safficiently 
calm to notice what road she had taken. She was on a rough 
road, which wound over moor and fell to a neighboring market 
town, once the only road, but now superseded by a more level 
and circuitous one down in the valley, and hence almost deserted. 
She had passed the last wayside farm, and the road lay straight 
before her — low walls covered with ivy and brambles separating 
it from the spreading moorland on either side. She walked on 
until she got to the top of a rise where a little plantation of fir- 
trees grew among the heather. She had often seen these very 
trees from the other side of the valley and had wished to reach 
them. Now. she was here, and she felt no pleasure in them at all. 
She sat down on the wall, shut her eyes, and listened to the sound 
of the wind in the trees. Strange thoughts flitted through her 
miud, and her closed eyes beheld strange visions. The gray day- 
light faded into dusk — ^the dusk had almost disappeared in dark- 
ness, before she opened her eyes again and looked around her. 

Her ear had caught a sound ; some one was coming along this 
lonely road# She realized it with indifference ; she was too taken 
out of herself to feel afraid. Then she recognized th^ step, and 
clasped her hands tightly in the darkness, and held her breath as 
he came nearer. He could not see her, she thought; she was 
leaning back against a tree, and her slight figure and dark dress 
might well keep her concealed in this darkness. A great longing 
came upon her to stretch out her hand to him and call him by 
name, but she kept her hands clasped and her tongue silent. Yet 
when he was clode to her he lingered, stopped, and said, 

" Diana !" 

"Yes, it is I, Mr. Garth waite," she answered. 

" I beg your pardon ; I ought to have said * Miss Wentworth ;' 
yon were in my thoughts as Diana.'^ 

" It is my name ; why should you not say it ?" 

" What are you doing here ?" he asked. " You have a perfect 
passion for lonely roads and darkness." 

" I have some owlish qualities, I know. Sometimes I want to 
hide. I did now." 

" What for ? What have those people been doing to you f 

She did not answer at once, and he went on — 

" Walk with me, and tell me as we go. It is late for you to 
be out alone, and they will be anxious about you at home." 
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*' They do not know I am out ; I came to avoid them,*' she an- 
swered, rising to do as he suggested. 

" Why was that ?" he asked, as they walked on, side by side. 
" What is wrong ?" 

" They want me to marry my cousin Rupert.'' 

An hour ago she had thought that under no circumstances 
could she speak Rupert's name, much less mention this matter to 
John, and now she was speaking of it calmly in answer to a gen- 
eral question. She felt almost frightened as she realized the 
strength of his influence over her; but this feeling was succeeded 
by one of peace and calm, bom of the knowledge that he would 
never misuse this influence. 

*' You must not do that," he said, quickly, almost sharply, as 
soon as she had spoken. '' Tou must not think of it." 

" I am not thinking of it; I could not do it I would rather 
die than be his wife." 

" I am glad you say so — ^you are quite right ;" and in spite of 
his endeavor to keep his voice indifferent, an accent of triumph 
would penetrate it " If you were married to him, yon would 
probably wish you were dead every day of your life. Perhaps,'* 
he went on, as she said nothing, " you do not think I am justified 
in trying to influence you against your cousin ; but I cannot get 
out of the way of considering myself in some sort your guardian 
and answerable for your safety, and I happen to know your cous- 
in's character very well. Besides, you know, you need not take 
my advice unless you like ; we are in a free country, J believe." 

She thought of Mary Metcalfe, and was still silent, and John 
went on — 

" Why do you so hate the idea of marrying him P' 

" He is a bad man." 

*' What makes you think so? Few people would agree with 
you. I believe he is very popular." 

'' I have talked to him," she answered, slowly. ** Long before 
he asked me, I knew he was gQing to do so, and I wanted to know 
what kind of man he really was. I had heard much about him. 
I talked to him, and I let him talk to me. I think that there are 
now few things about him that I do not know, and I found he 
was bad, bad all through. Was that wrong f" — she stopped to 
ask. 

" No ; it was right You are not a child, you are a woman, 
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and yoa had a right to know the man who was going to ask 
yon to marry him, whether you intended to accept him or not." 

" I did not for an instant intend to accept him/' 

"You conld find ont in no other way, I suppose ?" 

"In no other way." 

" And yon found out your cousin was full of faults?" 

" No," she answered, " I found no faults, only vices. He is 
both vicious and weak. He has neither the wish nor the will to 
throw them off." 

" I am glad," ho said, " that you had the strength and courage 
to do this, but it was a terrible task for you to undertake ; was 
there no one to do it for you ?" 

"No one." 

"Not even your mother f 

"Mamma is almost more anxious than the others that I should 
marry him." 

" I see. Why Ijave they chosen you as the sacrificial lamb ?" 

His voice was deep and full with suppressed scorn and bitter- 
ness ; and dark though it was, Diana, in imagination, could al- 
most see the grim, wrathful expression which his face would wear. 
Her mood was changing too. Grief and disappointment were 
turning to scorn and anger, and she answered his question truth- 
fully : 

" He cannot honorably ask any girl to marry him. A certain 
confession would have to be made, which they think could be 
dispensed with if he married me." 

" Excellent ! That is the kind of thing they call a family ar- 
rangement, is it not ? But how do you know this ?" 

" He told me once, but they do not know ; they have no idea 
that I know they are trying to make a tool of me. They think I 
am in perfect ignorance of the inner working of their scheme." 

Loud and ringing was the laughter which broke from her com- 
panion's lips as soon as she had finished speaking. "Admi- 
rable!" he said — "truly admirable! Keep your counsel, and 
as long as you live you will never be at a loss for amusing reflec- 
tions. A mother's love is indeed a beautiful and holy thing. O 
God! I could almost — " 

He broke o£E suddenly; what he had been going to say she 
never knew. He was glad it was dark, that Diana could not see 
his face, and guess from it what was passing in his mind. Wrath 
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and pity, hatred and loye, stern resolve and boundless longing, 
bitter, passionate scorn and deepest tenderness, were all doing 
battle together and striving to overturn a slight, intangible thing 
called human will. 

But human will conquered, abd after a long silence John spoke 
again in his usual voice, in which the only trace of the recent 
struggle was a slight vibration as he spoke the first few words. 

^* Let us leave this subject. Miss Wentworth. You have a stout 
heart and a clear head. I know I need not exhort you to per- 
sist in your decision. I feel perfectly sure that nothing on earth 
would induce you to marry your cousin; and, as far as that is 
concerned, I shall always think of you without uneasiness, how- 
ever far apart fate may drive us." 

He could not see how she started at his words, neither could he 
tell how they stabbed her heart ; but he could hear that her voice 
was not quite as usual, as she asked, 

" Are you going away again ?" 

" Not just yet, I think, but after another week or two I must 
hold myself in readiness to be sent any day to Brazil. Mean- 
while I stay here." 

She was stricken with a strange, unreasoning terror, and in her 
terror she spoke. 

" Brazil !" she repeated ; " so far away ! What shall I do with- 
out you ?" 

"Ah," he said, lightly, " do not flatter me. I am not really nec- 
essary to you, although we have enjoyed some pleasant hours togeth- 
er, and may enjoy some more, perhaps, if we ever meet again." 

She said nothing, and he went on — 

" Let us rather talk about yourself. You will not care to stay 
here longer, will you ?" 

" No, I shall go as soon as I can. I came because my mother 
was ill ; she is better now, and there is nothing to stay for." 

" What are your plans ?" 

"I have made none yet. I suppose I shall look for work 
again — what servants call a Might place.' You know I need not 
work hard. I have some money — enough to live on, I suppose, 
if I took great care, but not enough to be comfortable on." 

" Your comfort being other people's luxury, I suspect" 

" Very likely. I am fond of luxury. I have always enjoyed 
jt at the Abbey." 
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'' I can believe that. I remember thinking, whefi I heard at 
Jacewo where you had , been translated to, that you would be 
among congenial surroundings." 

" It is different from the Gamphausens' house, is it not f 

" I never was in it." 

The reply was almost like a blow, it was so downright. Be- 
fore she had recovered from it he went on — 

"You know I belong to a different world from yours. The 
Camphausens' house was luxurious compared with mine." 

She felt herself blushing hotly in the darkness, and she bit her 
lip in her annoyance. His snubs were as thorough as every- 
thing else of his, and she had brought it upon herself. 

" Promise me one thing," he said, as she did not speak. " Do 
not try teaching again, at least not that kind of teaching. Peo- 
ple of the Camphausen type are not bo rare as you might think ; 
and do not go out of England again ; you might get to some 
foreign town where there was no one at all to look after you, and 
you know you need looking after. You are very self-reliant, and 
although it is an admirable quality, it has the same drawback as 
other good things — there may be too much of it." 

" You limit my choice, so that it is only fair you should tell 
me what career is still open to me." 

She tried to .speak lightly, but she had gone through too much 
that afternoon, and, in spite of herself, her voice sounded flat and 
spiritless. John noticed it at once. 

" You are tired," he said ; " lean on me." 

Only once before had he said " lean on me," in that gently 
peremptory tone — after he had rescued her from the forest at 
Jacewo ; that occasion and their conversation during their walk 
home was in the minds of both of them now, and John, drawing 
her hand more forward into his arm, went on — 

" If you must teach, get work in some large school where dis- 
cipline is maintained, and you will know what your work is and 
when it is over for the day. Private teaching is a mistake ; don't 
try it again." 

. She said nothing; she felt chilled to the heart She longed 
for one reminder of the past — one sign that he had not forgotten 
that golden summer of long, brilliant days and balmy nights, 
which ordinary people had counted by weeks and months, and 
which to her had passed like a dream, unbroken and flawless ; 
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anticipation idealizing reality, and reality, when it came, far sur- 
passing anticipation. She could not bear to think of it. She 
forced herself to contemplation of the future — when John would 
be in Brazil, and she — where f 

By this time they were close to the Abbey. Their walk was 
nearly over ; in a few minutes they would have parted, and who 
could tell when they might meet again ? She must say some- 
thing; she could not treasure up as bis last words, '* Private 
teaching is a mistake ; don't try it again ;*' but, rack her brain as 
she would, she could think of nothing except — 

" Will you let me know when you leave England f ' 

"If you will let me know where to send you word." 

She gave him Mrs. Burland's address, adding, 

" Of course I cannot tell where I shall be, but anything sent 
under cover to Mrs. Burland will always reach me." 

" You shall certainly know when I leave." 

" And," she added, desperately, feeling that the minutes were 
slipping away, and that each step brought the parting nearer, " if 
you are in London before you go — ^and you are sure to be — 
would you try to call ? I might be there, and I should like to 
say * Good-bye ' to you." 

" I will certainly call, and shall hope to see you." 

" Thank you," was all she said, and then the ruined abbey rose 
above them, looming through the darkness. He opened the gate 
for her — they had shaken hands — he was raising his hat, and she 
was turning away with a sickening sense of desolation at her 
heart, when he stopped, turned, and said, in the voice which al- 
ways put new strength into her : 

" If you should be in any serious difficulty. Miss Wentworth, 
and I could be of any use to you, remember that I am always at 
your command." 

So she went in comforted. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ST. JOHir's IN THE WILDERNESS. 



Three days had passed. Rupert had been told at once of the 
failure to persuade Diana. He had said very little, much less 
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thao tbey had expected, and bad not mentioned Mariel. He said 
he was sorry they had not been more successful; if he had 
thought they were going to fa,il, be would not have come back 
from London so soon. He bad gone to London, no one knew 
why, the very day after he had told them Diana had refused him, 
and that bad been the day following her refusal. He said he 
would wait a day or two, and then speak to her again ; he by no 
means despaired. He hoped tbey would not tease her about it 
any more. He was out of the house a great deal, and they saw 
scarcely anything of him. 

Gbrtrade had had an explanation with her cousin, and had con- 
vinced her that she had misjudged them in thinking tbey wished 
her to marry Kupert without knowing the truth about him. The 
matter had been left in Mrs. Wentwortb^s hands ; she was to tell 
Diana, and tbey supposed she had done so. Diana bad listened 
in silence, her face pale, her eyes troubled. When Gertrude had 
finished, she only said, slowly, 

" Mamma told me nothing ; she never meant to." 

And Gertrude had said nothing, feeling instinctively that it was so. 

There was no ill feeling between the cousins ; they spoke much 
together. Diana said she must go away ; it would be impossible 
to remain there now. She hoped in a few days to have made ar- 
rangements to go to Mrs. Burland: she was at present from 
home, but would probably return in a week. She had not seen 
her mother again. Mrs. Went worth was deeply incensed against 
her, and had forbidden Diana to appear before her or to enter her 
room. There was a gloom over the whole house, which not even 
Dora's approaching marriage could dispel. Diana, pale and silent, 
and with a look of suffering on her face, only shared the family 
life to please Gertrude, who implored that nothing might be done 
which should cause the servants to think there was anything 
wrong. Above all, she besought her to keep up appearances 
with Rupert And her cousin, listless and indifferent, said she 
would try to do even that. 

Three days after all this had happened, Diana sat in the morn- 
ing room, trying over some new music. She bore her banishment 
from her mother's room with fortitude. The recollection of the 
last time she had been there was very painful to her ; she was by 
nature averse to scenes, and the thought of a repetition of that 
one was horrible to her. 
13 
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As she sat at tbe piano, Rupert came in and addressed her as 
if nothing had happened. 

" Oh, Diana !" he said, " you are just the person I wanted. Will 
you drive with me this morning V^ 

She was rather surprised at his ton^, but, after all, it would be 
best, for the short time she would 8;till be there, to behave as if 
nothing had happened; but she hesitated before replying, and 
he went on — 

" Do come ; it is so long since we had a drive together." 

" Yes," she answered, " it is a long time." 

*' You've hardly spoken to me since that day at the Flemings'. 
I am sorry I vexed you then. I spoke too soon, but I could not 
keep it in any longer. Some day I will ask you to give me an- 
other chance, and in the meantime let us be friends again, as we 
used to be." 

This bluff straightforwardness aroused no suspicion in Diana's 
mind. It was Rupert^s way of expressing himself, and would have 
been the same up to a certain point if he had been talking to the 
woman he loved or the man he hated. 

** I wish you would come," he went on, as she still said nothing, 
'' just to show you forgive me. I promise not to talk about any- 
thing you won't like." 

She looked out of the window. It was an exquisite morning, 
with hoar-frost still on the grass. Clouds were on the horizon ; 
no doubt the day would end with rain — at present it was perfect. 

"Where are you going to drive to?" she asked, giving way 
slowly and grudgingly. 

" I thought of Stanton ; it's a good road, and you have never 
been there." 

" Stanton," she repeated, instantly thinking of Mrs. Burland. 
" I should like to go there. I have a friend who used to live 
at Stanton, and who has often told me about it How long will 
it take us } Shall we get back to luncheon ?" 

" No ; we'll take a sandwich with us, and Fll bring yon home 
in time for your four-o'clock tea." 

" I will go with you," she said, after some reflection. " I will 
just tell Gertrude I am going." 

" I am so glad you are going," said Gertrude, kissing her, when 
Diana had said how she was going to spend the morning. " The 
drive will do you good, you are so pale ; and I think those very 
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long walks are too much for yoa. It will do Rupert good, too, 
and I am sure he will keep his word." 

So, for the last time in her life, Diana went out of Garshill 
Abbey. 

It was an exquisite morning, and their road was beautiful, al- 
most beyond description. All the way they' went by the river; 
no longer a thin stream, rippling over the stones with a tinkling, 
empty sound, but swollen with autumn rains, and filling its bed 
from bank to bank, it roared along angrily. They had it first on 
one side and then on the other, for the Swale is a winding river. 
The woods retained only the shadow of their former splendor; 
winter had touched them with her finger as she passed through, 
claiming tribute ; and at her bidding they had shed their magnifi- 
cence of gold and crimson. Now they stood shivering and almost 
naked in the chill wind. They were driving " up dale," so that 
the hills grew higher and the river narrower as they went on. 
Turning off the high-road, and crossing an old bridge all overhung 
with ivy, they got into a road which was little more than a lane, 
and jolted along, with the river still flowing alongside, until a few 
cottages and farms appeared, and just short of them, in the mid- 
dle of a field, an old stone house with mullioned windows, which 
was the rectory. 

Here Rupert pulled up, and Diana asked, 

" Is this Stanton ? I thought it would have been a longer 
drive." 

" No, we have not come to Stanton. While you were gettin<r 
ready, I thought that, after all, I would not drive you there to-day.". 

" Why not ? I am sorry ; I wanted to see Stanton. Why 
(lid you change your mind ?" 

** There's nothing to see there, and there is here. There's a 
queer place in a wood called ' the Nun's Walk,' and I should like 
to show it to you." 

"You might have told me before." 

" I did not think of it What does it matter ? We can go to 
Stanton another time ; to-morrow if you like." 

"It does not signify; but I can't tell what made yon change 
your mind so suddenly." ♦ 

" I thought you would enjoy this more." 

■ " It is certainly a beautiful place." 

^' Tes," he answered, and then called to a boy who came out of 
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the stable, and, getting down from the dog-cart, he went and held 
parley with him. ' 

Diana sat and watched them idly. She had enjoyed the drive. 
Rupert had been as agreeable as, when he chose, he could make 
himself. He had not said one word on the forbidden subject, 
bat had talked about general things in his own pleasant way. 
They had eaten their sandwiches, and now Diana looked forward 
to seeing the Nuns' Walk. 

She could not hear what her cousin and the boy said, and she 
did not listen, but sat looking at the hills, which rose on all sides 
of the little village, and still hearing in her ears the flow of the 
river, which they had got some little distance away from. 

Presently Rupert came back to her, saying, 

" Will you get down here, Diana f they will put the cart up for 
us. I know the parson here. I wanted the key of the church, 
but it seems the parson is down there, so we will go to him." 

Diana got down, and Rupert, having given a few directions to 
the boy, led his cousin away. It struck her as strange that Rupert, 
who was always so careful in seeing that his horses were properly 
attended to, should be willing to leave his beast in the hands of a 
rough country stable lad. She said nothing, however, and as 
Rupert seemed in haste to reach the lions of the place, she hu- 
mored him by putting a little haste into her movements. 

He took her right away from the village, across some fields to 
the edge of a wood which ran down a steep slope. There was a 
path through the wood, and very curious it was. 

"This is the Nuns' Walk," said Rupert; "I will go first to 
show you the way, and to keep the branches from striking you. 
They grow very low ; you will have to stoop sometimes." 

It was the first time he had spoken since they had left the dog- 
cart. He had grown very silent, walking with eyes fixed upon 
the ground, and now and then sending a sidelong glance at his 
cousin. 

She did not notice his manner, she was looking at the Nuns' 
Walk ; she had never seen anything so curious before. 

Right through the wood, following its slope from top to bottom, 

ran this walk — in reality a flight of narrow stairs, very shallow, and 

made of stone flags of irregular shapes and sizes, worn by the feet 

of many generations, and damp and mossy with being under the 

trees and iK>mpIetely hidden iiom l\ie vqji. At the aides, at inter- 
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▼als, were mouldering, moss-grown stone benches ; and hanging 
so low over them that they had to stoop to avoid them were the 
branches of the trees, still in this sheltered spot thickly enough 
covered with leaves to keep the path almost in darkness. Look 
behind or before^ there was nothing to be seen bat the damp, 
mossy steps, nothing to be heard bat the rustle of the wind in the 
remaining leaves. 

" Is this the only way to the church ?'' asked Diana. 

" Yes, unless you go by the road, which takes you three or four 
miles round. In winter it is often so slippery that the church is 
closed for weeks ; no one will venture." 

" They should toboggan," she said, with a sudden vivid recol- 
lection of the favorite amusement of her childhood. ''It is a 
capital place." 

Just then they cleared the hundred and fiftieth step, and came 
out at the bottom of the wood. 

" What a place !" cried Diana ; " it is the end of the world." 

She could not have described the place better. They stood in 
a small, deep valley or basin ; high hills, covered only with grass 
or heather, no^w brown and withered, rose on every side. There 
was no house in sight, no animal, only a little, old church — one 
end of it a reclaimed bit of the old priory which had once stood 
there. On the other side of the church, almost washing it, ran 
the river, and its sullen roar was all that broke the deep silence. 
Diana could hear her heart beat; it was an uncanny place, not 
one in which she liked to think of being alone with Rupert. She 
was glad when she remembered that the parson was there too. 

She looked round her, and, as far as she could see, the Nuns' 
Walk was indeed the only outlet She thought of being there 
alone at night with the moonlight silvering the river, and the 
shadows of these great hills all around, the only sign of humanity 
this little, gray, deserted church, with rusty irchi gate and churchyard 
all choked up with weeds and thorns. It was like an enchanted 
place, and the only way out was by the haunted Nuns' Walk. 

" What is the name of this place f" she asked, and her voice 
seemed almost a shout. 

" St John's in the Wilderness," answered her cousin, mechani- 
cally. 

''It is a fit name. Let us go and explore the church; will it 
be open?" 
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** I expect BO ; the parson is there, yoa know.** 

They walked across the grass to the church; the msty gate 
yielded to their pressure and announced their coming by a hoarse 
creak ; they passed throogh, and stood in the churchyard. Diana 
walked round, stumbling over g^vestones hidden in the long 
grass, and deciphering such epitaphs as she could. The tomb- 
stones were old and moss-grown, and she got little for her pains, 
finding out nothing except that the dwellers in St. John's in the 
Wilderness lived to a very ripe old age; two of them, at least, 
had seen a hundred years, and had each survived four wives and 
a large number of children. Rupert did not accompany her on 
this tour of inspection. He stood silent and sullen, a h>own on 
his brow, and his face absolutely colorless as he watched her mov- 
ing about among the graves. He roused himself after a while 
and looked at his watch. Then he called to her : 

" It is getting late, Diana ; let us go inside." 

She came and walked with him to the church door. He pushed 
it open for her to enter, but on the threshold she lingered and 
took another look into the valley. The hills brooded in silence, 
the valley slept at their feet, the sky was glooming over, and the 
gray clouds seemed almost to touch their summits. A low wind 
had arisen and moaned round the church ; the river, invisible from 
where they were, rushed and swirled along. It was a strange and 
dreary scene. Yet Diana looked at it as if she could not tear her- 
self away, but Rupert shivered, and said, 

" Gome in, Diana." 

" Yes, it will rain before night, perhaps before we get home," 
she answered, going in, and the door fell to behind them with a 
loud clang which echoed through the building. 

As a piece of architecture, or the expression of an idea, the 
church was beneath contempt. Bare, plastered walls, blank, white 
windows, and high, painted pews, were its prevailing features. The 
floor was flagged with tombstones ; in parts it had sunk ; every- 
where it was damp and greenish; the same green shade was in 
places creeping over the walls; a damp, earthy odor penetrated 
the atmosphere. A thoroughly commonplace church it was, with- 
out one remarkable feature, yet to her dying day Diana could 
describe every detail in its arrangement as if it stood bodily be- 
fore her eyes. 

''The cleijgjman is not here^" she said, looking round. 
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" He will come directly," said Rupert 

She walked to the other end of the church, peeped into the 
font, which was carved in rather a curious way, laid her hand on 
the bell-rope, and looked up the yawning space of the tower ; then, 
turning round, she saw Rupert walking to meet a man clad in a 
white surplice, who was coming out of the vestry. 

She stood looking at them for a minute, and then came along 
the church to the chancel, where they were standing. As she 
CfUB|, she had time to see that the clergyman's face was a very 
di^reeable one — and why did he wear his surplice ? A feeling 
of terror crept over her, and she felt more and more uneasy. 

The two men were talking and did not notice her approach. 
Rupert started perceptibly when he heard her say, 

" Is there going to be a service ?" 

" I beg your pardon," turning to her. " This is Jones, rector 
of St. John's in the Wilderness." 

She bowed slightly, ignoring the Rev. Jones's outstretched hand, 
which did not look particularly clean. 

" Is there going to be a service ?" she repeated. 

Mr. Jones looked at Rupert, who was now flashed instead of 
pale. 

" Yes," he answered, " there is." 

" Where is the congregation ?" 

" We are the congregation." 

She drew her brows together. 

" What do you mean ? The service is not beiilg held for us 
alone, is it ?" 

" Yes, for us alone ; you have exactly hit it." 

'' Then what kind of a service is it going to be ?" 

" A marriage service." 

The words struck her dumb; she looked straight at him, in si- 
lence. Then she pulled herself together, and said, 

^* What do you mean ? Is it some kind of joke you have got 
npT 

'^ There is no joke about it ; it is solemn earnest. You and I 
are going to be married. Jones here is going to marry us." 

" Is this what you brought me here for ?" 

" Precisely." 

^' The whole thing was just a trick ?" 

" I don't know what you mean by tricks. I asked yoa to m&ci:^ 
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me, and you would not. I saw you meant it, and, as I am deter- 
mined to have you, I have taken my own way of securing my 
end. I have brought you here, and you only leave this church as 
my wife." 

" Here I" Her heart sank as she thought of the loneliness, the 
utter desolation of the place. She dared not dwell upon it. She 
cast off the recollection of the Nans' Walk and this hidden val- 
ley among the hills. She forced herself to speak quietly. 

*' You might have saved yourself the trouble. I will not^||lir- 
ry you here any more than in Garshill church or anywher^^e. 
Even if I consented, it would not be a true marriage without 
banns, and at this hour." 

*' Do not trouble yourself about that ; I have a special license. 
We can be mamed at any time and in any place. I have been 
very busy since you did me the honor of refusing me that day at 
the Flemings'." 

" Your special license is of no use without my consent, and if 
you keep me here forever, I will never give it. I knew you were 
not a good man, Rupert, but I did not think you were as bad as 
this." 

'* Don't let your tongue go too fast. Bemember you are wholly 
in my power." 

" You are quite mistaken if you think you can frighten me into 
doing what you wish." 

"Keep up your courage by all means; it is easy now at the 
beginning, and while it is still broad daylight ; but we will see' if 
you keep the same tone when it is getting dark, and you are 
tired of being here." 

" Long before then they will have sent from the Abbey. I left 
word where we were going." 

" I know you did ; but you see I have not brought you to the 
place I said I should. They don't know where we are — no one 
does, except ourselves and the people who will witness our maiv 
riage, and who will do just what I tell them. At the Abbey, it 
will be dinner-time before they begin to wonder where we are. 
It will take them hours to make up their minds to go to Stanton 
in search of us, and when they don't find us there, they will con- 
clude we have run away together. By that time the night will 
be far spent and the day at hand. By daylight every one will 
know what has happened — there are servants at the" Abbey — ^and 
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then yon will be obliged to marry me, so that I am sure of you 
any way." 

*^ Then yoa never intended to go to Stanton f ' 

"Never." 

" I understand you," she said, quite quietly. " Yon are per- 
fectly bad, and also a perfect coward. But do not for one in- 
stant suppose that anything you or any one else can do — not all 
the evil tongues or cleverly contrived situations in the world — will 
induce me to marry you. I never will I" 

He shrugged his shoulders. He had recovered his nerve and 
presence of mind and all his ready resource. 

" My dear girl," he said, " don^t talk in that way ; it does no 
good. Call me a villain, if it will relieve your feelings, but don't 
say you will never consent to marry me, because you will I have 
made up my mind that you shall be my wife, and when I make 
up my mind to have anything, I get it sooner or later, eh, Jones ? 
Of course, the sooner the better for every one concerned." 

''I have nothing but loathing for you. I would sooner die 
than marry you." 

" Far be it from me to place the very slightest restraint upon 
your tongue, but I imagine that when we are man and wife you 
will scarcely like to remember that you once said such things; 
and in the long-run, my wife you most assuredly will be." 

She leaned against the pew by which she stood and looked 
round the church. The sun had left the valley, and the comers 
of the church were growing shadowy. The door and windows 
were shut, heavy gray clouds sailed through the sky, and the river 
rushed past. 

" I would rather throw myself into the river than marry you," 
she said at last 

'' This is childish," he said, frowning. " Let us waste no more 
words. Jones, go to your place, and Diana, give me your 
hand." 

Jones, who had stood a silent and apparently indifferent spec- 
tator of the scene, went to the altar and began to turn over the 
leaves of the prayer-book. Rupert went up to his cousin and 
put his hand on her arm ; she started erect and recoiled as if he 
had struck her. 

'* Do not touch me," she cried, in a voice full of disgust and 
indigni 
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" Do not be ridicalooB, Diana,'' he said, angrily ; '' do at once 
as I ask yoo." 

" I think yon are mad P she said, in a voice which was not 
quite steady. ** Have yon any idea of what it is yon want to do ? 
You are trying to commit an abominable sin, and that man who 
calls himself a clergyman is as wicked as you are." 

*' I want to marry yon," he said, folding his arms and looking 
full in her face. '^ I asked yon once, and you refused me ; if it 
will please your fastidiousness, I will ask you again. Diana, will 
you be my wife f 

" No." 

'' Then I will take you by force ; you see it comes back to the 
same thing. Now come." 

He took a step towards her as he spoke, and she put out her 
hand, saying, 

^' Stay where yon are. I forbid you to come one step nearer." 

For all answer, he seized her hand and covered it with kisses. 

" Rupert !" she cried, struggling to free herself, " loose my hand 
at once — ^at once, I say. You shall not touch me — ^yon dare not. 
Rupert, you coward ! " 

She could say no more. He held her tight in his arms, her 
head was on his shoulder, and he was covering her face, her neck, 
her still-resisting hands, with kisses which stung and burned her, 
and filled her with an ever-increasing loathing for him. 

" Now will you marry me ?" he asked, when at last he set her 
free, and she sank, faint, breathless, and trembling, upon a seat. 

She pressed her hand to her heart and tried to say one word 
which should repeat her former answers, but she could not — no 
sound would come ; she could only shake her head. 

*^ Do not drive me desperate," be said. *' My blood is up, and 
if you provoke me far enough, I could do murder — ^anything. 
Don't look upon Jones as a protection. He will do what I tell 
him, and will see and know just as much as I wish him to. You 
had better make up your mind at once." 

She said nothing. Her head was bowed upon the ledge of the 
pew, her face hidden. She was not crying, nor did she tremble, 
only from time to time a long shiver shook her figure. 

Rupert looked down upon her. How frail was her figure, how 
indomitable her spirit! He was moved in spite of hin^lf, and 
he began to speak gently and persuasively, but she sU^Hide no 
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sign. But for that ever-recarring shiver, she might have been 
dead. 

He talked long; the shadows lengthened, the daylight waned, 
the dusk crept on apace. At last he began to get aiarmed at her 
silence and motionlessness, and. said, 

" Diana, are yon ill ? Speak one word to me." 

'' Leave me," she said, without raising her head ; ^' let me go, 
or leave me." 

^' You consent ?" he cried, taking courage from her languid 
voice. 

'* I can do nothing," she said, slowly raising herself. ''I beg 
of you to leave me and let me think." 

Rupert went into the vestry, to which Mr. Jones had betaken 
himself some time before this. They spoke together for a while, 
and then he came back. 

" We are going to the rectory ; we shall be away some time. 
When we come back, I hope you will have seen the uselessness 
of refusing any longer." 

She said nothing, and they left her sitting there and went out 
She heard the door bang and the key turn in the lock, then the 
groan of the churchyard gate, then nothing but the river. 

She drew a deep breath and stood up. She trembled all over 
with the effort, but she felt stronger when she had made it 
Broken and exhausted she was, but her head was clear ; and it 
had occurred to her that if she were alone she might find some 
way of escaping from the church. She thoroughly explored the 
building, only Ito find every means of escape closed. 

As she stood resting from her labors and swallowing her dis- 
appointment, she remembered the vestry, and, vdth a new hope 
in her heart, she went there. She tried the door — it was locked ; 
the window was too little, even could she have removed the small, 
leaded panes. In the middle of the room stood a table covered 
with a litter of things ; she passed her hands among them and 
touched a key. She caught it up and tried to fit it into the lock. 
It fitted, but was too strong and stiff — she could not turn it She 
tried again and again, tearing her skin and bruising her flesh, and 
all in vain. She stamped her foot and clenched her hands in 
rage and desperation. To be so near escape and yet as far as ever 
from it She wound her handkerchief round the key and then 
her skirt ; she made a mighty effort, straining every muscle and 
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nenre, aod the key moved and slipped back, moTed again and 
tamed. The door opened with the reboand of the lock ; she felt 
the fresh night wind blow on her face. She was free. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

DIAKA AND BUSAK. 

She drew a long breath and took a few steps away from the 
church, as if to assure herself that she was really outside it ; then 
she looked round her. It was lighter here than in that dismal 
little building, and she had no difficulty in taking her bearings as 
far as she knew them. There was the wood which covered one 
side of the valley, and that gap in the trees was the entrance to. 
the Nuns' Walk. It was the only way out of the valley of which 
she knew, but she felt she would rather nin the risk of losing her 
wav than venture there. Her cousin would return to the church 
that way, and if she met him, it was not dark enough to hide her 
from him. She decided to climb out of the valley at another 
point, and make her way 'to the river. As long as she kept by 
its side, she could not lose herself. 

She lost no time in doing this. She climbed the steep hill all 
in a breath, and, when she reached the top, found herself, as she 
had hoped, some distance from the wood. She had formed a 
kind of plan while she was alone in the church, an'd although she 
felt that it was rather desperate, she could not tell what else to 
do. She was determined not to go back to the Abbey ; nothing 
should induce her to place herself under the same roof with Ru- 
pert She had her purse in her pocket, and it happened to have 
a considerable sura of money in it. Her intention was to make 
her way on foot to Bellingham and take the first train she could 
get to Whitfield. There she would stay with Amy Cartwright 
until Mrs. Burland should return home. She knew that if she 
found the right road, it would probably take her nearly all night 
to walk to Bellingham, but she felt she would rather pass the 
night out of doors than go back to the Abbey. 

She set out bravely in the direction which she believed woold 
bring her oat on the road along which she had driven in the mom- 
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iQgy thougli at a point much lower down than the rectory. She 
woald thus get a good start of Rupert, and by the time he had 
discovered her escape and was returning home it would be quite 
dark, and she could easily elude him, as the dog-cart would give 
her notice of his approach. 

She walked for some time and then stood still ; she was very 
tired, and a faint, sick feeling was creeping over her. Joined to 
the fact that she had gone through great agitation, she had since 
her early breakfast eaten nothing but a couple of small sand- 
wiches. She was exhausted from want of food, her knees trem- 
bled, her head swam. 

She made an effort to collect her strength and looked about 
her. It was dark now, and she did not know where she was. 
There was no sound. She did not even hear the river, and she 
feared she had wandered from instead of towards it. The rain 
had begun and beat in thick, blinding masses on her face. If she 
could have, remembered from which quarter the wind had blown 
in the morning, she would have had some clue as to the direction 
in which she wished to go. But though she strove hard to think, 
she could not; her thoughts went round and round in a dis- 
ordered whirl, and she could concentrate them on nothing. She 
walked on again for a while, and then the thought came to her 
that she might be retracing her steps, and would presently find 
herself once more in Rupert's clutches. The idea filled her with 
frantic horror anfl loathing, and in her panic she almost turned 
and walked back. 

She strained her eyes through the mist and darkness, but she 
could see nothing — not the outline of a hill, or the glimmer of a 
light from a house ; there was not a sound — she was alone on the 
mountains. She stood for some time, afraid to go either back 
or forward, feeling her limbs grow heavier and her head lighter, 
while the thick, fine rain soaked into her clothing and chilled her 
till she shook with cold. 

So she went on for some time, now standing, now walking a 
few yards, until she could stand no longer, and sank in a heap 
on the ground in the shadow of a stone wall. 

She did not know how long she had been there ; she had heard 
nothing, seen nothing, when suddenly a man's voice said, close to 
her, 

" What is the matter ? Are you ill f 
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She had half risen at the soand of a man's voice, bat before 
he had finished speaking she had staggered to her feet, saying, 

" Mr. Garthwaite ! Oh, thank God !" 

'' Diana !" he cried '* What are you doing here ? Where have 
you beenf 

" I have lost my way." 

'* Yon are nowhere near the road to Gkrshill. What has haj^ 
pened T' 

" Give me your hand. Let me feel you are really here, then I 
will tell you as well as I can." 

He took her hand and drew it within his arm, saying, 

" You are wet through, and you tremble like a leaf. You must 
not stand still. Walk a little way, and, as you feel inclined, tell 
me what has happened." 

*' But where are you taking me to, which way are you going ? 
It's all dark ; I don't know where I am." 

" Where do you wish to go to f 

She put her hand to her head ; she felt dizzy and confused ; bat 
for his support she roust have fallen. 

*^ I don't know ; I can't think," she answered, in a faint, broken 
voice. " Not to the Abbey — anywhere else." 

'' You are not fit to walk," he said ; '* but my house is clos^ by 
— can you walk a very little way ? You will be safe there, and 
can tell me just what you please." 

" Oh, thank you," she said, wearily. " Yes, let me go there." 

They walked on a little way, slowly and heavily, each step cost- 
ing her a great effort, and then she said, 

" You always come when I am in trouble. Why are you here ? 
Where were you going ?" 

'* I was going home ; I had been to Eeld. Some people are 
staying at the inn there, and my cousin Susan supplies them with 
farm stuff. To-day she was busy with other things, and I saw it 
was going to rain, so I took the basket from her. I was on 
my way home, and was getting through the stile, when I saw 
something lying on the ground. It did not move. I touched 
it, and found it was human — a woman — and I spoke. You an- 
swered." • 

She gave him an outline of what had happened to herself. 
She was tired and weak, and there were long pauses between her 
words, bat she told enough to ena\>\«\i\m\A TiTLdsn^Und what had 
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taken place. At the end she repeated that she woold not return 
to the Abhey. 

'* Yon mast not go bacV' he said, in the anthoritative tone he 
had often used in speaking to her at Jacewo. " In another min- 
ute we shall be at my house, and it is well, for I see you can walk 
no farther. My cousin will attend to you and prepare you a room. 
Take no more thought for anything until to-morrow, when you 
will be rested and able to think." 

As he spoke they turned a comer and heard the rush of the 
stream, the thunder of the fall, below them. John pushed open a 
gate and led her up a narrow garden-path to the door. 

Susan had been busy all day, and it had been a great relief to 
her when John offered to carry her basket of butter and eggs and 
fowls to Keld. She watched him go, and could not repress a 
smile at the contrast between his unfarmerlike appearance and 
the rusticity of the errand on which he was bound. But it was 
a proud and tender smile, and there was a moisture in her eyes 
as she turned away, murmuring : 

'^ He is good. He's the manliest man that ever lived.*' 

Her work was done by six o'clock, and she made up the fire 
and tidied the kitchen for John's return. She drew his chair to 
the fire, *and put his slippers before it ; laid the table for supper, 
and put on the porridge-pan. The plates and basins were new and 
whole and pretty to look at Then she drew up her own chair, 
and settled to her sewing. 

All her thoughts ran on John — ^it was inevitable, there was no 
one else to think about ; and she went over, for the thousandth 
time, all the kindness he had shown her since he had come home, 

'*The little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love/* 

which cost him nothing, coming spontaneously, as he drew breath, 
but which were all the world to her. 

From John her thoughts turned to Diana Wentworth, this teas- 
ing creature, of whom John had told her, but whom she had never 
seen, and whom she would rather have seen than any other wom- 
an in the world, not excepting the queen herself. 

Time passed. The fire glowed, and the clock ticked. Although 
the rain made no sound, Susan knew it wsft wuvtk^^ sxid %\^/^^!^ 
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dered what made John so late ; it did not asually take him so long 
to go to Eeld and back. 

Five minates later she heard his step and his voice, and she laid 
down her work to listen. To whom coald he be speaking ? Vis- 
itors never came to Becktop Farm, and then she heard another 
voice reply, and she rose from her chair with fast-beating heart 
and a curious thrill passing through her. For it was a woman's 
voice, and she knew whose it was. 
• 

John came in first, Diana following, with dazed eyes and a sad- 
den feeling of shyness. John looked stem, yet happy. 

" Come in. Miss Wentworth," he said ; " do not be afraid of 
soiling my cousin's clean floor ;'' for he had seen how she looked 
first at her own dripping garments and then at the spotless flags 
at her feet '* I have already done it, and she will forgive us. 
Snsan,'' letting his eyes fall on his cousin's wonder-struck face, 
'^ this is Miss Wentworth, whom I have brought in out of the 
rain ; can yon find her some dry things ?" 

Many women would have resented such an introduction ; but^ 
besides the fact that John was emphatically '^ master in his own 
honse," it never entered Susan's head to say him nay. 

She came forward to the girl, who stood near the door as 
though only half certain of her welcome and right to enter, and 
said, 

" Will you come to the fire, Miss Wentworth, please ?" 

^' You are Mr. Garthwaite's cousin?" asked Diana, as she came 
up to the glowing fire. 

''Yes," answered Susan, not shortly, but because habit and 
nature had combined to make her chary of speech. 

"I know you quite well by name" — holding out her band. 
*'Mr. Garth waite used often to speak of yon. I am glad to see 
you ; it is so good of you to take me in." 

Susan took the slender white hand in her broad, brown one, 
and, looking up into Diana's face, thought : 

''It's no wonder he loves you. I shall never think of him 
again." 

Aloud she said, as she knelt down and felt Diana's skirts, 

"I am very glad to do anything for you. Miss Wentworth. 
You must get off these wet things. If you will come up-stairs, I 
wW give yoa some dry ones — if you will wear mine, that is. John^ 
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pat me a bit of fire in the back kitchen, please, and I will bring 
Miss Wentworth's things down here." 

Despite her weariness and the feeling she had that all spiiit had 
been washed out of her, she could not repress a smile on hearing 
what Susan commanded John to do. 

When Susan came down-stairs, ten minntes later, with Miss 
Wentworth's clothes hanging over her arm, she found the fire in 
the back kitchen already barning brightly, and John standing 
before the fire in the living-room with an eager look upon his 
face. 

'^ Have you got her everything she wants, Susan ?" he asked, as 
his cousin began hanging the wet things on a clothes-maiden. 

'^ Fve got her everything I could, John ; I can do no more." 

"Of course you can't. Why do yon speak like that? Are 
you angry about anything ?" 

"No ; but, John, what made you bring her?" 

" I will tell you afterwards, if she gives me permission. She 
has had an unpleasant experience at the Abbey and will not re- 
turn there." 

'* But her mother is there. People don't leave their mothers 
and all belonging to them in that way," said Susan, slowly. 

" It is not an ordinary case. I quite approved of her decision 
and asked her to come here ; she will stay all night" 

" But how did she get into the Keld road ? Was she coming 
here ?" 

"Good heavens! no. She had lost her way. I cannot tell 
you now ; you must trust me till to-morrow." 

" And she will stay all night ?" 

" Of course ; she could not go out again now. Will you give 
her your room ? You can have mine ; and there's a mattress on 
the floor of the little slip over the back kitchen that will do 
for me." 

" I can have that Do you keep your room." 

" No ; arrange it as I say." 

"Very well," replied Susan; and then they heard Diana com- 
ing down-stairs, and said no more. 

She came in smiling at herself, and very quaintly did Susan's 
homely garments hang upon her. John made her take his own 
chair, and then said, 

" It is our supper-time. Miss Wentworth. Will you join us f 
14 
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"If you will wait a minate/' said Susan, "I will make Miss 
Wentworth some tea." 

" Do you want tea T* asked John. 

" What are you going to have ?" asked Diana. 

'' Porridge and milk, and bread and cheese." 

'' I will have porridge, too, please ; I like it" 

They drew round the table and ate together. Diana, in the 
peace and safety of this farm-kitchen, felt very happy, though in 
a dreamy, languorous way, which was the result of all she had 
just gone through. Susan watched her and John closely. She 
could not help admiring Diana's ease in these strange surround- 
ings ; and John's manner filled her with pride in him. He was 
so deferential to Diana, yet in no way humble ; he did the hon- 
ors of the homely fare with as much unconcern as if he were pre- 
siding at a royal banquet. There were no apologies. He had 
offered her his hospitality, and she had accepted it ; there was no 
room for apologies. When supper was over, and they drew round 
the fire again, John said, 

" I have been thinking. Miss Wentworth, that you might like 
your mother to know you are iu/ safety. I will walk over to the 
Abbey and let her know where you are." 

" You are very kind," said Diana, with heightened color. " I 
do not think any one but my cousin Gertrude will be really anz- 

lOUS.' 

" Still, you owe it to them to let them know where yon are." 

" Yes, perhaps," she said, after an instant's reflection. " If you 
will go, I shall be very grateful to you ; but please see my uncle ; 
he is the right person, I think." 

" I will see Mr. Meredith," he said, rising, " and if you have 
any message I will deliver it ; but first let me assure you that my 
house and myself are at your command." 

" I have no message, except that on no consideration will I go 
back to the Abbey. If you will be so good as to — to let me stay 
here to-night," she went on, with some hesitation, "I will not 
trouble you longer. To-morrow I will go to a friend at Whit- 
field. For the rest — please act and speak as you think best; I 
know it will be right. It is very good of you to go," she con- 
cluded ; " I wish it were not so wet." 

He laughed at her concern, took his coat and hat from the peg 
where tbey hung, and set off, leaving the two women together. 
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Sasan saw him go with terror. In spite of Diana's cordial man- 
ner, which she instinctively felt to be perfectly sincere, she was 
overwhelmed by Miss Wentworth's whole personality. She won- 
dered what she could find to talk about, and she expected to find 
the time of John's absence very long indeed. She had taken up 
her sewing again, and now sat with her eyes bent upon it, rack- 
ing her brains for something to say. Diana saved her the trouble 
by speaking first. 

"Please put down your sewing, Miss Garthwaite. You make 
me feel so idle, and yet I can do nothing." 

" My name is not Grarthwaite," said Susan, as she laid aside her 
work, feeling that she would best please John by complying with 
all Diana's wishes. 

" I beg your pardon," said Miss Wentworth ; " I fancied it must 
be, as you are Mr. Garthwaite's cousin." 

"Not any more than yours is Meredith." 

Diana started at the name of Meredith, which might so easily 
have been hers that afternoon ; and she went on, rather hur- 
riedly, 

" What is your name ? What must I call you ?" 

" My name is Morrison ; but call me Susan — everybody does." 

"Susan Morrison," repeated Diana; "it is a pretty name. 
Tell me something about your cousin, Susan. Have you lived 
here always ! Was he always what he is now, so good and brave ? 
Do you know that this is the third time he has come to my help 
when I was in great need ?" 

" He was always good," replied Susan, rather sententiously ; 
" and I have lived here nearly all my life." ' 

" Are these his books ?" asked Diana again, as she stretched 
out her hand to some book-shelves in the corner between the fire- 
place and the window. 

Susan answered in the afiSrmative, and Diana rose and went to 
the shelves, where she stood for some time looking at the books, 
turning over the leaves, reading passages to herself, and smiling 
from time to time. While she was so engaged, Susan looked at 
her often, and each time she looked the beautiful face appeared 
more beautiful, softer, more womanly. A little sadness overspread 
it at last, which grew and grew until the whole face was over- 
shadowed, and with a sigh Diana closed the book in which she 
had been reading and returned to bet ehcit^^Vk&x^ ^<^ %s^\\l^- 
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lence, looking into the fire. Presently sHe stretched herself up- 
right and looked across at Susan, saying, 

^' Susan, it is good to be here ; don't yoa think so T' 

'' It is my home," replied Susan. 

" Yes ; but that is not the reason. There is something in the 
atmosphere. The people who live here spread something of theb 
spirit through the place, so that when they are away they seem 
to be still here. It feels like my home, too." 

She was speaking in a low, dreamy tone, more to herself than 
to Susan. Probably she had forgotten Susan's presence, and 
would have been startled if she had spoken. But Susan had no 
intention of speaking — she conld not. Diana's last words had 
sent a thrill through her heart which took away all her breath, 
and opened her eyes, so that she said within herself, 

" She loves him as well as he loves her. It is only a qaeation 
of time now, when they understand each other." 



CHAPTER XXXTL 

JUDGMENT. 



John reached the Abbey and asked for Mr. Meredith. He was 
taken to the library and left there for some little time. He did 
not sit down. He had often told himself that no consideration 
would induce him to enter this house ; yet here he was for Di- 
ana's sake. The door opened, and Guy came in. 

'^ You cannot see Mr. Meredith," he said, abruptly. **' Yonr 
business, whatever it is, must be transacted with me." 

** The business is not my own, and my instructions were to see 
Mr. Meredith. I must ask yoa to let me carry them out at 



once." 



'^ In seeing me, you virtually see my father. I am his depnty 
in everything." 

" My business is with himself, not his deputy." 

He gained his end. After a little more parleying he was taken 
into Mr. Meredith's private room and there left alone with him. 

He related his story briefly, as he had heard it from Diana. 
Mr. Meredith heard him in silence. When he had finished, he said, 

^^Mf niece, Miss Wentworth, a\i y o\a Ilow«a I This is incred* 
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'Me. Ring the bell, if you please. Gay," he went on, when 
his eldest son had been summoned and had appeared, ^' do you 
hear this ? Is this story about Rupert true ?'* 

** I believe it is, sir,'* answered Guy. " Rupert has just come 
in, and he says he does not know where Diana is." 

" Would it be wise to send for him ?" 

'' I think not ; be is rather excited." 

This meant to the initiated tbat Rupert bad been drinking. 
Whether John understood It in tbat sense cannot be known, for 
his face betrayed nothing. 

" I will see him to-morrow, then ; he has been guilty of the 
grossest misconduct; at present we must consider Diana^s posi- 
tion. I have just been told," with a glance at John, '^ that she is 
at Becktop Farm." 

" Impossible 1" cried Guy. " My cousin would not so far for- 
get herself." 

" If I had not been fortunate enough to meet Miss Wentworth, 
and if my house had not been close at hand, your son would have 
had her life to answer for," said John, addressing himself to Mr. 
Meredith. 

" Why did you not bring her here to her own home and her 
natural protectors?" asked Mr. Meredith. " You are probably not 
aware that, in taking her to your house, you are placing her in a 
very unpleasant position." 

" Miss Wentworth was exhausted. It would have been impos- 
sible for her to come this distance. She is as safe in my house 
as here, and she will remain my guest as long as she chooses so 
to honor me. Her message to you is, that on no consideration 
will she return here." 

Both Mr. Meredith and Guy colored with anger. Diana, now 
grown to woman^s estate, and supposed to have attained her full 
measure of reason, had repeated her offence of taking the law into 
her own hands, and herself deciding how far her intercourse with 
her relatives should go. They could scarcely believe what they 
heard. 

'^ She has no doubt been worked upon by some hostile influ- 
ence," said Guy, at last 

'' Miss Wentworth's decision is her own," said John, quite im- 
distarbed. 

** Then why are you here ?" 
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" Simply to set yon free from any anxiety you might have felt 
on Miss Wentworth's behalf." 

Gny smiled sarcastically, as thongh John's report could scarcely 
have allayed their anxiety. 

" Then you think," he said, *' that we shall be content to leave 
my cousm where she is ?" 

John smiled as he answered, *' I imagine Miss Wentworth her- 
self will finally decide the point." 

"Guy, we must talk this over," said Mr. Meredith. ''Your 
aunt must be consulted." 

Guy showed John into a room opening out of the one in which 
they sat, and Mrs. Wentworth and also Gertrude joined them. 
The restraint of John's presence being removed, the subject was 
discussed more freely than before. Mr. Meredith and Guy were 
bitterly angry, in a cold, self-contained way. For the sake of the 
family Diana must be rescued from her present position, and the 
whole affair hushed up as completely as possible ; but they re- 
tained the right to judge her, and the judgment was a harsh and 
severe one. She should be received among them again, and 
Rupert should be sent from home; but she had disgraced 
herself and them, and could not stand on the footing she once 
had done. There must be no intercourse between her and Dora. 
Something would cert-ainly leak out, and no doubt other parents 
would object to her as an associate for their daughters. Mrs. 
Wentworth's anger was much more violent. She reproached her 
brother and nephew for unnecessary indulgence. In her opinion 
Diana could not expect to be forgiven. She was for cutting her 
daughter adrift at once, without one attempt to rescue her from the 
degradation to which she had sunk. She must be allowed to go to 
ruin in her own way. For her own part she never wished to see 
or speak to her daughter again — she washed her hands o| her. 
Gertrude said nothing — she sat and wept, silently and bitterly. 
The family council was a lengthy one, and the upshot of it was 
the following letter, written by Guy, from his father's dictation : 

"Mt diar Diana, — It is with the greatest pain I have heard of Bupert's 
conduct towards you to-day. The fact that he is my own son shall not tell 
in his favor when I see him to-morrow. At present we are concerned with 
yourself. It is impossible to describe the feeling of us all at the extraordi- 
nary step you have taken. I cannot conceive what has induced you to so en- 
tirely forget what is due to both ^oxit re\&\\\%^ %XLd ^ouraelf^ as to have 
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placed yourself under the protection of a man from whom — ^putting aside 
the difference in position, which makes all social intercourse absolutely im- 
possible — ^myself and my family have never received anything but the gross- 
est insolence and disrespect I am inexpressibly shocked and grieved at 
your conduct in this matter, and fear that the incident which happened long 
ago, and which we took for a mere bit of childish defiance, did really indicate 
your true character. Nevertheless, I am prepared, under certain conditions, 
to overlook even this last deplorable act. I send this letter by Guy, who is 
prepared to bring you home. If you return with him, and give me your sol- 
emn word of honor to drop entirely the acquaintance it has been your extraor- 
dinary caprice to cultivate with this man, never under any circumstances to 
speak to or hold any intercourse with him, you shall ber received here again, 
not as if nothing had happened — that could not be — but as one towards 
whom we have had much to forgive. If — ^which, however, I can scarcely be- 
lieve — ^you reject this offer, or if you persist in your reckless purpose of not 
returning here to-night, all must be at an end between us ; you can no long- 
er be considered a member of this family, nor can you ever enter this house 
again. The decision you have to make is a very serious one, affecting your 
whole future. Consider well before you make it.'* 

This letter was signed by both Mrs. Wentwortb and Mr. Mere^ 
dith, and tben John was suramoned again, and that part of the 
letter relating to the arrangement for bringing Diana home com- 
municated to him. 

Before he could speak, Gertrude came forward. XJp to this 
point awe of her father and brother had kept her silent ; now she 
spoke. 

" Papa," she said, in a voice which trembled a little, " do not 
think I wish to dispute your Opinion, but let me take that letter 
and go for Diana, instead of Guy." 

"Gertrude, my love," cried Mrs. Wentwortb, "think what you 
are saying." 

John turned quickly at the name. He remembered that Diana 
had said if any one were anxious about her it would be her cousin 
Gertrude. He looked at her, and saw a fair woman with a face 
full of a beautiful yearning and affection. Tears still hung on 
her eyelashes; the eyes themselves were sorrowful and heavy. 
She did not seem to see him ; she looked appealingly from her 
father to her brother. He had been going to speak, refusing 
Guy's services, and urging his own readiness to bring Diana home 
if she decided to come. Now he was silent, and hoped in his 
heart that Gertrude would be allowed to bring the letter. Her 
words were followed by a short pause, then Mr. Meredith said, 
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" Impossible, my dear ; let Guy go." 

And Gay said, " It is kind of yoa to offer to undertake this 
disagreeable affair, Gertrude, but it is not a woman's work." 

" It is," cried Gertrude ; " it is just a woman's work. Diana 
will never yield to Guy ; he will only harden her. That letter is 
just, but it is very severe. Diana will defy you when she has 
read it ; there is nothing to soften her in it. Let me go. I know 
her better than any of you ; she is fonder of me ; she will listen 
to me when she will listen to no one else. We cannot let her go 
without one effort If aunty can cast off her own child, I cannot 
cast off my cousin. She has done wrong, very wrong ; but if any 
one can prevail with her it is I. Let me go." 

She had forgotten John, and the others did not, even at her 
condemnation of her aunt, remind her of his presence. Perhaps 
they were all realizing for the first time that there are ways and 
ways of doing everything ; that there was an element of tragedy 
in this business which had hitherto escaped them ; that outraged 
family pride was not the only feeling in the world which must 
be respected. John stood aloof. Gertrude commanded his deep- 
est reverence. He was the last to wish to intrude upon such 
sorrow. 

" And suppose you fail ?" said her father, after a long silence. 

" Then I fail, but at least I shall have done my best ; and even 
if I fail, I must say good-bye to her." 

It seemed tacitly arranged that she should go, and John now 
came forward and said, 

"I will walk across the valley — T shall be home as soon as Miss 
Meredith driving round by the road, unless your coachman is un- 
certain about the way, then I could — ^" 

Gertrude shrank away from him, in a way which no one could 
fail to see," 

" Oh, no," she said, hastily ; " I must be alone." 

''I should have respected your solitude. Miss Meredith," he 
said, gravely ; *' I could have sat with the coachman." 

Assuredly he had never thought the day would come wheiThe 
would voluntarily offer to drive on the box of a Meredith car- 
riage by the side of a Meredith coachman. 

" Thank you," she said, with equal gravity ; '* I think he knowa 
the way." 

TbeD she turned to her brotliet, safm^^ 
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" Please order the single broagham for me, Guy, and I will go 
and get ready." 

" My dear Gfertmde," said her aant, arresting her on her way 
to the door, " do stop and think what yon are doing. You are 
going on a wild-goose chase to Heaven knows what dreadful place. 
You have heard your father's letter, in which he offers to treat 
Diana far more generously than she deserves. I assure yon I 
hesitated before signing my name to anything so indulgent. I 
am convinced you will do no good. If I wash my hands of her, 
surely you may do the same. She has behaved with shameful 
deceit and ingratitude to us all, and, in spite of repeated warning, 
persists in rushing headlong on her ruin. She deserves the worst 
which can befall her." 

John saw the shudder which shook Gertrude's figure, but she 
only said, 

'* I cannot argue with you, aunty. I want to get off as quickly 
as possible ; please do not delay me." 

As soon as she had left the room John also went. No one 
spoke to him, and he went out into the large hall and found it 
empty. He rang a bell, for he had still a purpose to fulfil, and 
to the servant who answered it he said, 

'" Where is Mr. Rupert Meredith." 

"In the billiard-room, sir," answered the man, who had only 
been in the house a week and was not at home in local distinc- 
tions. 

'* Take me to him quickly," said John ; and they tamed down 
a passage and presently stopped at a door. 

" What name, sir ?" asked the footman. 

" Never mind the name ; stand aside and let me <^v> in." 

The man obeyed. John entered the room and shut the door 
after him. 

Rupert was alone, lounging on a coach, with a cigar in his 
mouth. He had not heard the door open ; suddenly looking up, 
he saw John. He sprang to his feet with an oath. 

" What do you want ?" he asked. 

" I want to reckon with you." 

"Do you? And how did you get in here, I should like to 
know r 

'* I had business here, which we will discuss later. At present 
I want to know what you have done ^\\.Vi 142^1^ \&&V^\ft\^ 
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" She's Mary Metcalfe stilL'' 

" So I heard. Thanka to yoa." 

*^You didn't think I ishonld find her a husband among my 
friends, I suppose f 

" You promised to marry her yourself." 

^' Did I ? Sometimes people change their minds.'' 

" When they change their minds, so as to cause suffering to 
other people, they have to be punished. Thirteen years ago yoa 
stole Mary Metcalfe from me. I was not at hand to punish yoa 
then, so I am going to do it now." 

'* Indeed I" said Rupert, in a voice which was almost choked 
with passion. '* How ?*' 

" This way," said John, giving him a blow in the chest which 
sent him staggering backwards. 

He sprang erect with an oath and returned the blow, and for 
five minutes both men were too busy to speak. Then Rupert 
rose, scowling, from the floor and stood leaning heavily against the 
billiard-table. 

^* I'll give you another caution," said John. *' I know all about 
your behavior to Miss Wentworth to-day. It is not likely, as 
things have turned out, that you will ever see her again, but if 
you ever should, and should ever dare to speak to her, you will 
have to reckon with me sooner or later. I will go further. If 
you ever in my hearing so much as mention Miss Wentworth's 
name, I will give you the best horsewhipping you ever had in 
your life." 

*' £eep your threats to yourself," said Rupert, sulkily. '* I am 
not going to be dictated to by you. Since you know so much, 
perhaps you know where my cousin is. I am anxious about her." * 

''And you deserve to be left in your anxiety. She is quite 
safe; she is at my house." 

'* At your house I" repeated Rupert, as if stupefied ; and then a 
light broke in upon him, and he said : 

" Then it was for you she refused me f You are at the bot- 
tom of it all I Good Lord, what these women are I Diana, wbo 
always behaved as if she thought an emperor not fit to hold ber 
foot when she mounted her horse. Who would have thought it f 
And at your house now I Are you going to serve me as I served 
you f In this case, I grant you, the play is somewhat better worth 
the candle." 
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Another blow sent him reeling back, and there followed a tei^ 
rible scene of passionate recrimination. Rupert coald not but 
see that if John's defence of Mary Metcalfe had been the accom- 
plishment of a long-unfulfilled duty, his defence of Diana was 
prompted by very different feelings. It did not last long. A 
quarter of an hoar after John had gone into the billiard-room, he 
bad left the house and was standing outside in the mist and rain. 



CHAPTER XXXni 

PARTING. 

OxBTRUDx and John reached the farm at the same moment 
Diana and Susan sitting within heard the sound of wheels, and 
Diana rose from her chair, with a pale face and eyes which seemed 
as if they would pierce the darkness, saying, in a low voice, 

" They have sent for me." 

Susan also rose, expectant, and they waited in silence till the 
door opened to admit Gertrude, followed closely by John. 

Susan stared in amazement as Gertrude came forward. She 
had never in her life seen anything like this woman with the 
beautiful, sad face, blue eyes, and golden hair, in a dress of soft, 
light, cliuging silk, and with jewels on her neck and arms. She 
had loosened her hold of the heavy wrap she wore, and it was 
slipping from her shoulders. John picked it np from the floor 
and put it on the table without her having noticed that it was 
gone. She saw neither John nor Susan ; she came straight np 
to Diana with hands outstretched, saying, in a low, thrilling voice, 

*' Oh, Diana I I have got to you at last." 
. John made a sign to his cousin to come out of the room with 
him, and as she went she cast a last look at the two women stand- 
ing there. Gertrude had thrown her arms round her cousin, and 
had hidden her face on her shoulder ; her figure shook with sobs. 
Diana stood upright, very pale and with dry eyes, looking down 
on Gertrude, her fingers touching her cousin's hair with a little, 
caressing movement, but with a look on her face which, in spite 
of its tender sadness, told John that Gertrude had come in vain. 
They went into the back kitchen and shut the doot^ Dv»ql«!% 
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clothes still ban^ before tbe fire, which was growing low. Susan 
began feeling them and moving them about, and there were tears 
in both eyes and voice as she said, 

'* £h, John, but they are fond o' each other.'' 

" Yes," he answered ; '^ Miss Meredith is a very noble woman. 
I do not see how she can be spared this sorrow, bnt I wish, with 
all my heart, I had not helped to bring it to her." 

They said no more ; John had no wish to talk. He stood with 
his back to the fire, looking down on to the ground, and Susan 
sat on the fender, her head on her hand, feeling that she was 
learning many new things which had never hitherto entered her 
imagination. They conld not hear what the two women within 
were saying; only the lowest murmur of voices reached their 
ears, sometimes not even that. 

It was Diana who spoke first Had any one but Gertrude 
come to her she would have left it to them to explain their er- 
rand, would probably have scarcely opened her lips in reply to 
their questions. But Gertrude was different, and, as soon as her 
fit of sobbing was over, Diana asked her, very gently, 

" Why have you come, Gertrude ? to say good-bye ?" 

Gertrude drew herself upright and dried her eyes. This was 
what she had feared, but what she had hoped to avert She mast 
brace herself to the contest, and she began by taking out her fa- 
ther's letter. She had promised him at the last moment that she 
would give this letter to Diana and let her read it before trying 
any persuasion of her own. This course was against her own in- 
clinations, but it was only on that condition she had been allowed 
to come. So, in reply to Diana's question, she only said, 

" I hope not, dear. I hope to take you home with me. This is 
what I have come for. I have brought a letter from papa, which 
I promised to give you before I spoke myself." 

She put the letter into Diana's hands, and, quite unable to put 
herself into her cousin's place, feeling only that this John Gar- 
th waite was a disturber of the peace, an intolerable intruder into the 
privacy of their family life, she fixed her eyes almost hungrily on 
Diana's face as she read, until at last she withdrei^ them from fear 
of what she looked upon. 

Diana read quickly, her eyes skimmed the paper in a few sec- 
onds ; but what she read, though she read it but that once, was 
baraed into her brain so that she uevet iox^otVV, ^<^t l«fi.^^\SL%\i%d 
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deeply and then grew very, very white, so white that Gertrude 
feared she was going to faint; bat there was no suggestion of 
fainting in that upright, defiant figure, those blazing eyes, the 
hand clenched so tightly, it seemed as though the fingers would 
never relax, or in the gesture with which, the letter once read, it 
was crumpled up and flung into the glowing coals. Gertrude 
watched her in terror, too terrified to speak. Diana drew two or 
three long breaths before she spoke, then she said, in a tone which 
Gertrude had never h^ard before : 

^^ They have made it impossible for me to go back. How dared 
you bring that letter ?" 

" Diana !" said Gertrude, passionately. 

"How dared you bring it?" repeated her cousin, in the same 
low, breathless voice. " If you did not know what was in it, it 
was folly ; and if you did, it was an insult, an outrage which I can 
never forgive." 

** Diana !" said Grertrude again. 

" Do not speak to me ; you have lost all right You have con- 
nived at that, and mamma too — my own mother to put her name 
to a thing like that. I knew she did not love me ; I had ceased 
to expect it ; but that ! You are mad, all of you. You are so 
eaten up with pride and ignorance and prejudice, you are like 
machines, and you think every one else is the same. You think 
there is no human nature left in the world. But there is. The 
whole world is against you in these follies, and T am of the world. 
You make crime into a virtue, and a virtue into a crime. You 
have no natural feeling left But I am not of you ; I do not be- 
long to you ; my name is not the same as yours, and I will go my 
own way. You throw me ofE i^ I do not conform to your rules, 
which are dead, senseless things, without a shadow of reason or 
justice in them. I am glad, I am proud to be thrown off. I will 
not wear your fetters ; I will be free. I will give my love to the 
man to whom it naturally belongs." 

She paused for breath. Her words had come rapidly, involnn- 
tarily, as she walked up and down the room, her head thrown 
back, her face radiant with scorn and the light of her love for 
John. She had exhausted herself in her ecstasy ; now she stopped, 
trembling from head to foot, forced to grasp a chair for support 
Gertrude watched her, fascinated, horrified, with a sick foreboding 
of what would be the climax of it all. When it came she went 
qttiMf to her cousin's side and seized Yiex ^xm. 
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'* Yoa do not mean that/' she said. *^ Ton are only saying it 
in anger. Ton do not really mean that you love this man, Diana f" 

'* Yes," said Diana, turning slowly to her, all excitement gone, 
nothing but serious resolve in her voice and manner ; '* I mean it. 
I have said it. I have told no one else — not he himself knows it. 
I did not know it myself once, but I know it now, and I will abide 
by it." 

"** You will marry him if he asks you f demanded Gertrude, in 
growing horror. 

^* No," said Diana, in a low voice. '^ I could not ; I should have 
to refuse." 

" Ah, thank God !" cried Gertrude. " You may be saved yet, 
Diana," she went on, in growing excitement ** You do not know 
what you are saying — you are infatuated. In some way yoa are 
under this man's influence, and as long as you stay here yoa will 
feel like this ; but come home with me to your own quiet room — 
there you will be in peace, and you will think differently. Now 
you are tired and excited; after a good night's rest you will be 
yourself again. You will see this cannot be — that you would be 
committing suicide. Come, Diana, the carriage is outside; we can 
be home in half an hour." 

She was trembling all over in excitement and fear, and she took 
Diana's hand and tried to draw her to the door ; but Diana re- 
sisted. Quietly and gently, but with irresistible force, she drew 
her hand away, saying, 

" I cannot come, Gertrude ; you must go alone. That letter 
has made it impossible. Even if you could have persuaded me, 
that letter shows me how the others feel. I can never see them 
again. I have made my choice. You think that at the Abbey I 
should feel differently ; it was at the Abbey that I knew I loved 
Mr. Garthwaite." 

" Oh, Diana I" cried her cousin, with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, ** I cannot leave you like this. You see what papa 
says; he means it, and I must obey him. If I leave you now, I 
may never see you again ; and where will you go ? You do not 
think of staying here ?" 

"No," said Diana, with a half-smile, "I shall not stay here. 
To-morrow morning early I shall go away. I have friends; I 
shall go to them. Do not stop longer. It is late, and you have 
a long drive home. Nothing you could say would move me. I 
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have made- ray choice, and I want to be alone ; I am very tired. 
I have told yoa what I have confessed to no one else, and you 
will respect my confidence, I know ; bat what I have told you la 
the trath, and I cannot change." 

" I would give the world if you would come home with me." 

She shook her head. " Go now," she said ; " they will be angry 
with you for staying so long. Say good-bye, Gertrude, and it 
must be a long one ; we may never meet again." 

They stood for a long time, hand locked in hand, their eyes 
meeting in a long look of parting. Gertrude's still swam in tears ; 
Diana's were dry, but she was pale to the lips, and did indeed 
look weary to exhaustion. Their lips met in a long, clinging kiss, 
^hd then Gertrude went. 

Those in the room behind heard the outer door open and shut 
^nd the cessation of the murmur of conversation; but fifteen 
minutes passed before Diana opened the inner door and addressed 
them. 

" My cousin has gone," she said, ** and if you will allow me, I 
too will go up-stairs. I fear I have given you both a great deal 
of trouble." 

Her face was in the shadow — neither saw it; and, having spoken, 
she turned and went up-stairs alone and in silence. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LBAVINO GABSHILL. 



Thst met the next morning at breakfast Diana wore her own 
gown ; but John had a quick eye for trifles where she was con- 
cerned, and he saw that the little white frill round her neck was 
Susan's, and so was the handkerchief she drew from her pocket 
Diana was very silent From time to time she spoke and even 
smiled, but it was evident that she was making a great effort for 
the sake of those whose guest she was. Her interview with Ger- 
trude the previous night had tired her terribly. It had been easy 
to resist her uncle's letter ; but Gertrude's pleading had shaken 
her sorely, and that fifteen minutes' agony she had gone through 
after parting with her cousin would leave its mark upon her through 
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life. She had slept badly too, and still felt weary and languid. 
She thought she had reached her limit of endarance, but this very 
day was to prove her mistaken. 

After breakfast John lingered at the fire talking to Diana, 
never taking his eyes off her. Susan watched them, thinking, 

" £h, how she loves him, and he never sees it ! Men are blind, 
that they are. He'll find it out before long, though, and there 
will be two people in the world who have got what they want, 
and what they deserve, too. For, after all, she's given up some- 
thing for him." 

"I have been wondering, Mr. Garthwaite," said Diana, ''if it 
would be convenient to you to take me to the station to-day.'* 

He did not say the words that were at his tongue's end, 
only, 

" It will always be convenient to me to do whatever you wish." 

" You are very kind. I want to go to Whitfield, to a friend I 
have there, a Mrs. Cartwright — her husband is a clergyman — and 
I will stay with her until Mrs. Burland returns to London. Don't 
you think that will be the best ?" 

Her appeal to his judgment made him smile, and he said, 

" Whatever you wish will be best ; but this journey is unfore- 
seen. Have you money enough f 

''Thank you. As it happens^ I am quite safe on that head." 

" What about your possessions P' 

" I can arrange about them later. What time are the trains 
from Garshill to Bellingham ?" 

He saw that she was nervous and anxious to be gone; and, 
much though he longed to keep her, he got Bradshaw and ar- 
ranged her journey right through to Whitfield for her. 

" We must leave in an hour," he said. " That is, if you can 
walk." 

" The walk will do me good," she answered. 

The hour passed quickly, and the moment came for saying 
good-bye to Susan. Diana held her band and thanked her for 
her kindness ; then, as if moved by a sudden impulse, she stooped 
and kissed Susan's cheek, and Susan returned the kiss. Perhaps 
Diana had read Sasan's secret, as Susan had read hers. 

She set out with John along the rugged mountain-path, wind- 
ing through the deep valley, with the stream rushing at the bot- 
tom. It was an exquisite morning again, gem-like in the spark- 
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ling brilliance of sun and hoar-frost aadjd^wtln^. The hearts 
of both were full to overflowing of thoughts that lay too deep for 
words ; yet they did talk from time to time, and Diana grudged 
each step that took them nearer to the station. 

She shrank from the thought of entering the station, where she 
might meet people she knew, who would greet her and ask for an 
explanation of this early journey without luggage or even a ser- 
vant to speed her on her way. It would not occur to any one 
that John could be her companion. It was to prevent such a 
meeting that she had chosen the earliest available train, and her 
step became quicker as they went through the little town and 
down the steep hill to the station. 

They were only just in time, and there was no one she knew on 
the platform. John put her into an empty carriage, and then 
went to the booking-office. He came back and seated himself 
opposite to her, shutting the door behind him. 

" I will go with you to Bellingham," he said. " You will have 
an hour to wait there, and I have something to ask you." 

Instinctively she knew what that something was, and her heart 
failed her. Such a conversation was, she knew, impossible in the 
train, which would stop at every station between Garshill and 
Bellingham, and at any station they might be interrupted; but 
that short railway ride of forty minutes seemed to her so many 
hours. 

It was still early when they reached Bellingham, and there were 
few people about. She was tired, yet restless, and when John 
asked if she would like to sit down, she said she would rather 
walk, and for a time they paced up and down the platform in 
silence. 

" You will let us know that you get safely to your journey's 
end ?" said John. 

" I will write to-morrow," she answered. 

" I said I wanted to ask you something," he began, abruptly, after 
another pause. " It is this. Will you marry me, Diana P' 

She did not answer for a moment She was looking straight 
before her. Bellingham station was not ; waiting-rooms, booking- 
offices, porters, and newspaper-boys were gone ; she saw not them, 
but her mother's drawing-room at Whitfield ; the man standing 
close to her was not John Garthwaite, and words long ago spoken 
by herself were still sounding in her ears: "I promise failhr 
15 
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fally to engage myself to no man until you and I faa\r6 met 
again/' 

The intense bitterness of the recollection stung her into con* 
sciousness again, and she spoke quickly, almost breathlessly : 

" I cannot ; you should not ask me." 

'* I must ask you," he answered. '' I began to ask yon long 
ago, and was interrupted before I had finished. I know that if I 
had finished yon would have refused me then. Is it not so ?" 

*' Yes ; I should have said ' no,' and I must say it again now." 

*'But why?" he persisted, not heeding her white face and 
averted eyes. " You cannot doubt my love for you." 

She said nothing, and he asked again, 

"Do you doubt it, Diana? Say * yes* or * no,' I beg of you." 

" No, I do not doubt it," she answered, almost in a whisper. 

" I offer you all I have," he went on ; " the strong and endur- 
ing love of a man who is not wont to change. Is it not enough ? 
What more would ypu have ?" 

" Nothing. It is enough and more than enough, but I cannot 
have it" 

" Cannot have it !" he cried, catching at her words. '' You do 
not say you will not" 

She said nothing, and he went on — 

" When I asked you before, I think you would have said, ' I 
will not have it' " 

" Yes," she answered, almost in a whisper ; " I should have said 
so then." 

' " But now, now ?" he pressed eagerly. " If it is not that you 
will not, why do you still refuse f 

**I have told you that I cannot Why do yon persist? why 
will you torture me like this ?" 

" Torture you ?" he echoed. " Torture is a strong word. Tell 
me one thing, Diana — not. Will you marry me? but, Do you 
love me ?" 

She could not dissemble; she was weary and sad and heart- 
sick. She had thrown off all home-ties ; she was going to throw 
herself on the mercy of a friend. He was the only being in the 
world who seemed secure and firm. At another time she might 
have denied the truth; now she could not, and she answered 
simply, 

'' With all my heart and atten^V 
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They were sitting down now — ^her force had given out ; she 
felt weak and shaken in mind and body — the feeling of relief 
which followed her last words was almost too mach for her. 

^' And now," was John's next qaestion, " what impediment is 
there to oar marriage f ' 

This was the question which Diana dreaded most of alL She 
felt she woald rather do or suffer anything than tell John of her 
promise to Tom ; and she knew perfectly well, at tlie same time, 
that if he made up his mind to know her real reason, she would 
in the end tell it him. To his question, therefore, she gave no 
answer at all. John waited a moment, and then spoke again : 

" I am at a loss to imagine what impediment can exist, except 
of your own making." 

'' It is of my own making," she said, rather bitterly ; *^ but it is 
none the less real for that." 

"But perhaps I could help you to remove it?" 

" No ; no one can help me. I have acted very foolishly, and I 
am punished for my folly. I believe it generally is so." 

He sat by her side, bending forward a little, his eyes fixed upon 
the ground, a frown on his brow. He seemed to be making up 
his mind to something, and after a moment he spoke. 

"I am going to put the whole situation before you," he said. 
" I don't want to frighten you, but I do want you to understand 
that our position is a sufficiently serious one. I love you, I have 
loved you for a very long time, and during nearly the whole of 
that time it has been my dearest wish that you should some day 
be my wife. You have just told me that you have some of that 
same feeling for me, and the knowledge that it is so has made the 
world seem different to me. For a long time I never dared to 
think that you cared for me at all, and only lately have I let my- 
self think of it as at all probable. Sometimes I felt it almost a 
certainty, and again it seemed nothing but a fantastic dream. 
Even now you say our marriage is impossible, for some reason 
which you refuse to tell me. I cannot force you to tell me, but 
I can assure you of this. This is probably our last chance of un- 
derstanding each other. My time is up. I had a letter to-day 
telling me that I must start in a week. The day after to-morrow 
I go to liondon. I may be gone by the time you get there ; even 
should we be there at the same time, it may be that, with the best 
will in the world, I shall not be able to see you. I sb&ll ba^v^ 
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much to do, and my time will be short. I shall be away for some 
years — foar or five at least. It is impossible to foresee what migbt 
happen to either of us during that time, and it is equally impos- 
sible to me to leave you without having come to a clearer under- 
standing than this. To know I have your love is an infinite bless- 
ing, but I want more than that — I want yourself. I had intended, 
if you had not brought forward this obstacle, to ask you to marry 
me at once and sail with me to Brazil, and I still hope to do so. 
We have known each other long enough to dispense with the 
usual * engagement' I believe I have your full ccfnfidence, as you 
most assuredly have mine ; and I most earnestly beg of yon to tell 
me why, in your opinion, we cannot be married. It is not a time 
for hesitation and reserve. If we are not quite frank now, we 
may lose forever the chance of being all in all to each other. 
Do not refuse me this ; vou will be wronging both yourself and 
me." 

*She was deeply moved ; he could not doubt it. His appeal had 
gone straight to her heart He had spoken in the tone which she 
never could resist ; and she did not resist it now. Flinging off all 
hesitation, all shrinking, she answered fully and truly as he asked 
her. 

" Before I left Whitfield," she began, speaking rather quickly, 
'* a friend, a man I had known ever since I was a child, asked me 
to marry him. I refused. I did not care for him in that way, 
and never could ; but I was sorry for him, and I cared for no one 
else. I promised him that I would engage myself to no one else 
until we had met again, and then he might ask me again. I 
never have seen him since," she concluded. 

" But it was not a serious promise ?" 

" Perfectly serious. I promised him faithfully on my word of 
honor. We never thought things would turn out as they have 
done. I expected that in a year I should see him again, and 
that, when I had told him I had not changed, I should be free 
again. I never expected to meet any one else. It seems a very 
wild thing now, but it did not then." 

" Do you think you are bound by it ?" 

'* Oh, yes ; I could not break it. He is waiting there expecting 
to- see me and ask me again some day. I could not break my 
word. I see now how foolish I was to give any such promise, 
when I knew I should nevex cate iot \i\m\ bwt I must abide by 
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it. He said he should spend all his time working for me — ^he is 
a doctor — and then, if I did consent, we could be married at once. 
I must treat him with good faith, as he has treated me.'' 

'* But suppose he has broken faith with you ?" hazarded John, 
boldly. 

She shook her head. 

" I thought of that, and hoped he would. I told him he was 
free to change ; and he promised, if he ever did that, he would 
write and tell me. He never has written." 

" Cannot you write to him," urged John, " and say you wish to 
be free?" 

" I don't know where he is ; he has not written for months, 
and in his last letter he said he was thinking of leaving Whitfield, 
as he had heard of a better opening elsewhere." 

''But if he is a doctor, his name and address will be in a di- 
rectory." 

" I have looked. There are several Thomas Sherlocks, three of 
them in Whitfield. I cannot write to them all, and ask if they 
are still inclined to marry me." 

" It is undoubtedly a complication," he said, frowning ; " and 
I suppose since this young fellow has kept his side of the bargain, 
you must keep yours. I cannot but believe the difficulty will be 
smoothed away ; I cannot imagine we are to be separated forever 
by such a thing as this. In fact, we will not be; it is absurd, 
monstrous. By all the laws of reason and common-sense, you are 
free. You were free when you gave your heart to me ; the promise 
was binding only so long as you cared for no one more than this 
Sherlock. You must see that I am right, Diana." 

" Perhaps you are, I dare say you are," she answered ; " and if 
you take me forcibly, I do not know if I can resist you. But 
you must grant me one thing. I am going to Whitfield ; to- 
morrow, to-day perhaps, I can see Tom, and be free in word as 
well as in spirit. Let me do that ; my conscience will be clearer." 

" I don't know, I don't know," he answered. " That seems 
reasonable enough, and yet I shrink from it. i have a horror of 
this whole journey. The time is so short, I cannot bear to lose 
you out of my sight Any delay, the slightest, might be fatal. 
Suppose this man is not at home, and you cannot see him ?" 

" He is sure to be at home ; doctors always are." 

" Will you promise to write to me ttie \Ti«Xa»\» ^wiV%?^^ ^r«^ 
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him? Then, if it be possible, I will come down to yon. If I 
cannot do that, we mast get married in London ; yon will come 
np to me for that f 

She pnt her hand in his; she could not speak; and she tamed 
away her face that he might not see how moved she was. She 
heard him say, 

*' If there should be any hitch, any delay, I shall come and claim 
you, in despite of this absurd promise. You will write to-night 
or to-morrow, according as you see this individual ; in any case I 
shall hear from you before I go to London the day after to-mor- 
row. If I do not hear — " 

"You will hear." 

" Yes, yes ; I will not suppose you could fail me. But, remem- 
ber, Diana, that every moment is precious now. The delay of a 
single post might ruin everything and separate us forever ; bear 
that in mind. I wish there was more time. If I could, I would 
give up this Brazilian affair, for your sake ; but I cannot For 
one thing, I have no money ; and, for another, I could not hon- 
orably do it. I know I am asking you to do more than women 
usually do at such limes. In all probability you will have to come 
to me, not I to you ; you will be married from my hotel, not 
from your own home. Many a woman would refuse; would 
rather let me go without her; but I can rely on you. It is a 
hateful position for you, and it is my fault you are in it All my 
future life shall go to show you that I do not undervalue the sac- 
rifice you are making for me. And remember, above all things, 
if there is any difficulty with this estimable young surgeon, you 
have only to let me know, and I will carry you off from under his 
very eyes. I feel I am weak in yielding to you in this matter; 
but you have thrown a spell over me, and at present I can only 
obey you. But, God knows, I never thought my marriage would 
be dependent on the consent of another man." 

" Ah," she said, " your pride is hurt, but it is not his con- 
sent" 

" Well, call it what you will, I do not like it, and only you 
could reconcile me to it God bless you, Diana I you are most 
precious to me. I shall wait impatiently for your letter." 

" When you get home, tell Susan. She knows nothing of why 
I came to you ; she must have wondered." 

** I will tell her everything. 1 m'^^oxiV'ajiTicA.t^ivi long iour- 
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ney to take. I think I will go with yon, and see you safe to Mrs. 
Cartwright's house." 

''No, no," she said; ''I conld not bear it; let me go alone. 
We shall have to part ; I would rather part here." 

"But I should like to interview this precious Sherlock I 
should like to tell him what I think of him." 

" I shall see him soon enough," she said, smiling faintly, '' and 
I will send you word. Is that my train, I wonder?" 

It was. The hour had gone. Very grudgingly did John let 
her go, only yielding to her earnest and repeated assurances that 
she was stronger than she looked, and that the journey would do 
her good rather than harm. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

FREEDOM. 



Whitfield again, after nearly a year spent pnder the clear skies 
of Jacewo, the haunting beauty of Yorkshire. Diana felt tired 
and depressed as she drew nearer and nearer to the great city, its 
murky sky, its crowded streets. Despite the understanding ar- 
rived at between herself and John, she felt neither happy nor 
hopeful. A foreboding of disaster hung over her ; she felt sick 
at heart She had no sense of having reached the end of her 
journey; she felt no relief when the cab drew up before Mrs. 
Cartwright's neat dwelling. She paid and dismissed the cabman, 
and then mounted the steps and rang the bell. Mrs. Cartwright 
was at home, and Diana was taken into a room which was evi- 
dently a drawing-room, and which appeared to have been furnished 
chiefly with wedding presents. It was a chill, foggy day, and 
there was no fire in the room ; it probably was not used every 
day. Diana, chillqd with her journey and a little faint for want 
of food — it was now early afternoon, and she had eaten nothing 
since her very early breakfast at Becktop Farm — shivered as she 
sat waiting for Amy to come in. She now realized that she had 
never felt so tired or so incapable of making any effort in her life. 

She had sent up her name, but ten minutes passed before Amy 
appeared. She came in, looking just the same as ever, holding 
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herself a little stiffly, rnbbing her hands nervously one over the 
other. She uttered no word of welcome ; only held oat her hand 
and said, 

*' Oh, Diana I how do yon do ? I did not know you were in 
Whitfield, and *' — with a little laugh, half nervous, half disagree- 
able — '^ I really should not have expected you to call. I thought 
you had quite forgotten me, and I really have a right to feel hurt; 
for you never wrote, or sent me any word of congratulation, or 
anything, and I wrote three times. Mr. Cartwright agrees with 
me that you behaved in a very extraordinary and unfriendly man- 
ner." 

She ended this harangue with a little cough behind her hand, 
and Diana sat staring at her in silence and wondering what was 
the meaning of this outbreak. She had realized at last that 
she felt ill, very ill ; her head ached, her limbs were heavy, she 
felt as if everything she saw were a great way off ; Amy's voice 
seemed to reach her out of the far distance, and she could not tell 
in the very least what she was talking about 

" What do you mean. Amy ?" she asked. " I don't understand. 
I have only just come to Whitfield. I have come straight here, 
and I am tired." 

The green Venetian blinds were drawn half-way down ; on this 
dim, foggy day, the little room, across the windows of which the 
white lace curtains were closely drawn, was almost dark ; hence, 
probably, the reason why Amy did not perceive the almost deathly 
pallor of Diana's face. She answered her question at once. 

''I mean that I am very much disappointed in you, Diana. 
After our friendship here, it seemed very hard that the first time 
you went away for any length of time you should cease to care 
for me. I wrote to you when Mr. Cartwright got his church here, 
and you never answered my letter. I wrote again, telling you 
when I was going to be married, and you never answered that 
letter. I sent you wedding-cards, and you never acknowledged 
them. I was very sorry and very angry. I can never feel the 
same towards you again. I made up my mind we had better 
never meet again." 

Diana had risen, but she grasped the table firmly for support. 
She understood it all now, and she was silent; she could say noth- 
ing. Amy had a right to feel hurt, and nothing she could say, 
no expianation she could give, 'woxxVA v\3l\, l\iMi^ rigjit Added 
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to this, she could think of nothing to say, and she was only half- 
conscions of her words as she replied, 

*' I see you are right ; I have been very careless, and have done 
very wrong. I cannot expect you to forgive nae ; I will go away 
again." 

" I am glad you see you were wrong," said Amy ; " you know 
neglect is just the thing I can't forgive. But sit a little longer ; 
you have not told me yet how it is you are in Whitfield." 

" I have left them at home. I have quarrelled with them all. 
I am on my way to London, to my friend Mrs. Burland ; but she 
will not be at home for a few days yet, and I came to ask you to 
let me stay with you so long. I see now I was wrong ; I could 
not, of course, expect you to do so after my neglect of you." 

By this time it was only by making a very great effort that she 
could speak at all, and in order to make that effort she had to call 
up all her self-command, so that her last words were spoken in a 
tone which was almost forbidding in its utter lack of emotion. 
• Amy coughed again. . 

" Oh, indeed, I am sorry ! it is very awkward. I am sorry you 
have left Mrs. Wentworth ; it is not quite nice, you know. Mr. 
Cart Wright always says that in disputes between parents and chil- 
dren the parents are always right. I think, if I were you, I would 
go back to Mrs. Wentworth. I would rather not do anything to 
displease her, and I don't think Mr. Cartwright would like it 
either." 

Almost blindly Diana made her way out of the room, followed 
by Amy, uttering little trite moralisms, which the other never 
heard. She got to the front door, and there she bad a difficulty 
with the latch ; she turned it one way and the other without avail. 
She felt a strange faintness creeping over her, and she set her 
teeth almost savagely in her determination not to give way to it. 
Amy came to her rescue and let her out. 

The open air did her good ; after standing for a second on the 
doorstep, she turned to Mrs. Cartwright, saying, 

" Good-bye, Amy." 

And then she w^ked firmly down the garden path and stood out 
in the street again. 

" She looked tired," thought Amy, as she shut the door and 
returned to her work. " Perhaps I should have offered her some- 
thing ; but no doubt she will get something at tbft %tA.tv^\^ ^ssLd. 
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take the first tr^in back to Garshill ; I suppose it is there she has 
come from. I could not possibly ask her to stay after her behav- 
ior to me and when she has qaarrelled with her mother. I am 
sure Reggie will say I did right I am glad she understood so 
easily." 

Diana walked a few steps and then stood still She felt she 
could not walk much farther, and she tried to remember where 
the nearest cab-stand was, that she might take a cab to Tom's 
house. That was the one thing which was now clear in her mind 
— ^that she must see Tom, and feel that she was free. Beyond 
that she was unable to think or care. 

Fortunately there was a cab-stand close by, and in a qnarter of 
an hour she was standing in Tom's house. It was about three 
o'clock, so that he was in, and she sat down in the waiting-room 
with a feeling that she had got to the end of her strength. There 
was no one else there when she arrived, but several people came 
afterwards while she was still waiting, and she wondered what 
they had come for. At last the patient with whom Tom had 
been engaged went away, and she was called into the consulting- 
room. 

Very slow and halting was her step. She had sent in her name, 
and Tom was half-prepared to see her ; but when she entered the 
room, walking as if each step she took needed all her strength to 
take it, with an absolutely colorless face and eyes clouded and 
heavy, he came to meet her with an exclamation which was almost 
of horror. 

"Diana I" he cried. "What is the matter? Why are you 
here? You are ill. My dear girl, sit down; you are not fit to 
be out of bed." 

She sank into a chair and lay there for a moment unable to 
speaL 

"I have come from Garshill," she said, rousing herself. "I 
have quarrelled with mamma, with all of them, and I have been 
to Amy's to ask her to let me stay with her for a few days. But 
she is angry with me, and offended because I never answered the 
letter in which she told me she was going to be married, and she 
thinks mamma must be right. So she won't have me ; she haa 
turned me out." 

She b^an to laugh hysterically, but checked herself and went 
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" So now I have come to you-^— " 

" Quite rigbt," said Tom, interraptiDg her. '' It is tbe best 
place yon could have come to, becanse I can see you are not well, 
and I am a doctor. My wife and I will — ^" 

" Yonr what?^'* asked Diana, rising from her seat and confront- 
ing him with a look which Tom used afterwards to say made his 
blood run cold ; he thought she had gone out of her mind. 

" My wife," he repeated. " Surely you have not forgotten. I 
wrote and told you," he went on, beginning to flounder about in 
his embarrassment, ^^ that I had changed — I mean I had seen 
some one else, and was going to be mamed ta her, so that promise 
you made was all at an end. I should have written again when 
we were married, but you never answered my letter, and so I 
thought you were angry, you know, and I left it alone." 

He spoke to deaf ears. Diana had at last reached the limit of 
her endurance, and now lay insensible on her chair. 

'^ There is more in this than meets the eye," was Tom's reflec- 
tion, as he rang the bell and bade the maid-servant send Mrs. 
Sherlock to him without delay. 

" Lucie," he said, when she came in, '' here is a case after your 
own heart. This lady is a very old friend of mine. I once asked 
her to n^^rry me, but she would not hear of it, which showed her 
extraordinary good sense, and was a very good thing for three 
people — herself, myself, and yourself. She is ill, and she is going 
to be very ill, though I can't yet say positively what is the mat- 
ter with her. Yon will have to take her in and nurse her; and 
if yon will tell me if the spare room is ready, I will carry her up 
there at once, and you must put her to bed." 

All the time he was talking, he was trying to bring Diana back 
to life, but in vain. His wife let him finish in silence ; she was 
not in the least disturbed, being quite used to this kind of thing. 

" It is not ready, Tom," she replied ; " it is impossible to get 
spare beds ready at a moment's notice in a damp place like this. 
I am very sorry ; what shall we do?" 

" I will carry her up to our room, and you must get the other 
one ready as quickly as you can. If she can't be moved into it, 
we shall want it for ourselves. Now, then ; it is years since I 
carried Diana up to bed." 



X 

■^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

RBTURNINO TO LIFB. 

Diana lay upon ber coucb, and by ber side sat Antoinette Bor- 
land. A fortnigbt bad passed since tbe day sbe came to Tom 
Sberlock's bouse, and sbe was tbere yet. She bad been very ill, 
and bad bad a bard straggle for ber life, bat in tbe end sbe bad 
conquered, and now sbe lay, wbite and wan, bat on tbe sare road 
back to bealtb and strength. Antoinette was telling all she knew 
of tbe time which was a blank to Diana. Sbe told how sbe had 
received Tom's letter, forwarded to ber from home, telling of 
Diana's unexpected appearance at bis bonse, and of the dangeroas 
state in which she lay. He bad further said that when she should 
come to herself sbe must have some one with her whom sbe knew, 
and he begged Mrs. Burland to come down to Whitfield as soon 
as sbe possibly could. Sbe had come at once, telegraphing her 
intention as soon as she bad read his letter, and sbe and Mrs. 
Sherlock had nursed her back to life together. 

Diana heard without heeding. Her one thought was, '* Two 
weeks ! He sailed a week ago, without one sign from n/e. What 
does he think of me? I have lost him for ever and ever;" and 
in her weakness sbe turned ber face to tbe wall and wept bit- 
terly. 

" Diana, why do you cry ?" asked 'Toinette. " What is it f * 

" I will tell you some time," said Diana, sadly. " Go on talk- 
ing ; tell me all tbe rest." 

There was not much to tell. She beard of the letter Tom bad 
written to ber at Jacewo, telling ber that he had made tbe ac- 
quaintance of one Lucie Carew and desired ber for his wife. It 
was one of those many, many letters sbe bad never opened, and 
now tbe strange feeling sbe bad often bad, when sbe looked at all 
those letters and thought that one among them contained some- 
thing which would influence her future, was explained. That bad 
been tbe letter freeing her from ^^Xi loo\\&\v ^xomisie. Sbe had 
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been free all along, and she had never known. She thought 
once more of that long summer, when she had lived in paradise 
and had neglected all earthly matters with this result. She 
thought of it till she dared think no longer. All she had held, 
all she had lost — nay, not lost, bat flung away as of no value — came 
so vividly before her, filled her heart with so unutterable an ache, 
that she dared not think of it 

But she kept silence — she said nothing. When 'Toinette 
begged her to let her share this sorrow, she said, 

*' Not yet ; some day, perhaps, I can tell you, but not yet. I 
cannot speak of it yet." 

As soon as she could get Dr. Sherlock's consent, she went to 
London with 'Toinette ; Whitfield had grown unbearable to her. 
As she looked through her things before packing, she came across 
a little white linen frill and a coarse white pocket-handkerchief. 
She looked at them for a long time, stroking them gently with 
her thin hand, dimly seeing them through a blinding mist of 
tears. 

'* There is Susan left," she whispered. '^ I will write to Susan. 
As soon as I am in London I will tell 'Toinette and write to 
Sosan." 

They went to London the next day, and Diana received from 
Richard Burland the kind welcome which experience had taught 
her to expect. The fact that she had come to Whitfield because 
she had quarrelled with the Abbey people had already been com- 
municated to 'Toinette, and by her to her husband, but further 
than that, even the cause of the quarrel, they did not know. 
Neither did they press for an explanation, which they felt sure 
that Diana would give as soon as she felt able and in the right 
mood. Things had happened which had convulsed her moral 
being, and, until she had in some measure regained her balance, 
she could not talk about herself. Her clothes and possessions 
had been sent for and had come without letter or message, and 
Diana had unpacked and arranged them, in the slow, listless way 
in which she did everything now, but still she said nothing. She 
was much changed. She appeared to have kept her hold on life, 
and that was all. Old tastes, pleasures, and prejudices were gone 
— swept away in that storm which had well-nigh overwhelmed 
her. She remained very delicate, and her friends grew very 
anxious about her. A spring seemed to have given way some- 
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where, and all desire for life in itself as the greatest of joys, which 
had formerly been one of Diana's post marked characteristics, 
was gone — seeing her as she was now, one would have been 
tempted to say never to retarn. 

One sign of weakness was that she had completely given John 
up. That for which she would have fought to the death, had 
she been strong and well, she now renounced withoat one effort 
to retain it It never occurred to her to make any inquiry about 
him. A month, more than a month ago, he had told her he 
would leave England in a week. What was the use of making 
inquiries which could have as result only one bitter reality ? She 
shrank from it — she felt as though the anguish of knowing all 
the circumstances and details of his departure would kill her. 
Had she been herself, she would have insisted on knowing every- 
thing, she would have inquired minutely into every circumstance; 
now she only felt that the joy of life was gone. She put off 
writing to Susan. With the cowardice of weakness she dared 
not inflict upon herself a pain which she knew would be intoler- 
able. Better keep out of sight, she argued. She had ruined two 
lives — ^his and her own ; let her creep away and be forgotten. 

She did her best to conceal her trouble. With her friends she 
made great efforts to be bright and cheerful. But sometimes she 
forgot that she was not alone, and sat brooding silently in her 
chair, or rose and paced the room, her hands behind her, her head 
now sunk on her breast, now held erect, as, over and over and over 
again, she recalled all her outer and inner life during the past year. 

One evening she spoke. She and Mrs. Buriand were tdone. 
Mrs. Bnrland had just been singing, and by some odd chance had 
picked up '' Carissima.'' She sang it through, and those who 
know her voice do not need to be told that she sang it exquisitely. 
Turning round at the end to make some remark to Diana, she saw 
that she lay upon the coiich in an agony of weeping. Now, through 
all this trouble, since the time when she had told her she had been 
ill two weeks, 'Toinette had never seen Diana weep. It was not 
easy to her to shed tears ; with her they were the expression of 
the most poignant anguish which sorrow can inflict In this case 
she augured good from them. At last Diana might be persuaded 
to relieve herself by speech. She was by her friend^s side in a 
moment, persuading and cherishing her as only she knew how. 
Diana's jQt of weeping lasted long, and when it ceased she was at 
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first too exhausted to speak ; but by degrees she became calmer, 
and at last said, 

" 'Toinette, I want to tell you everything — you ought to know ; 
and I think I can bear to speak of it now." 
" " Yes," said 'Toinette, " tell me now. Perhaps it will not be 
80 hard to bear when yon have told it to some one ; and it makes 
me terribly unhappy to see yon as yon are now. Both Richard 
and I are very anxious about you." 

And Diana told the whole story, beginning with her journey to 
Jacewo, and going over every incident, her mistake, her meeting 
with John, her liking for him, and his racy, unflattering speech ; 
ahe told of the long summer, during which she had been as it 
were under a spell ; her entire neglect of everything which did 
not bear upon her intercourse with John. She described how 
her regard had grown and deepened, and how she had tried to 
foiget his frequent reminders of. the difference between them in 
social position. She told of his interrupted declaration and of 
her relief that it had been interrupted ; of her grief over the loss 
of her kind friend and her shuddering away from any nearer re- 
lation ; her belief that, under the manner she liked so well, lay 
hidden of necessity a rough and churlish nature. She described 
her meeting with Guy, his errand, and her sudden return to Eng- 
land. She told of her cousins : her love for Gertrude ; her half- 
liking, her half-dislike of Rupert ; his confessions to her ; her dis- 
covery of the plan to marry them, and her conduct on making 
the discovery. Her voice deepened and her eyes glowed as she 
told how, day by day, she missed John more ; of her walk up the 
strange, gloomy valley to Becktop Farm, and of the light which 
broke in upon her afterwards. John's return, her meeting with 
him, and explanation to her uncle ; the sale, and John's establish- 
ment at Becktop, were all dwelt upon ; also Rupert's offer and 
her rejection of it, followed by his attempt to force her into a 
marriage at St John's in the Wilderness. Her breath came fast 
as she described John's finding her and taking her to his house ; 
his mission to the Abbey ; Gertrude's pleading and her uncle's 
letter ; her departure and explanation to John the next day ; her 
arrival at Whitfield, with the ever-increasing feeling of illness ; 
Mrs. Cartwright's reception of her ; her arrival at Tom's house ; his 
announcement that he was married, and the subsequent blank. 
The story ended with the words — 
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'* And now, Toinette, I bave lost him for ever and ever, all 
through my own tolly and weakness. I woold give everything 
in the world to have him back, and it is all of no use." 

'Toinette had listened with fascinated attention. Her own 
marriage had been, in the opinion of many people, a most roman- 
tic aSair, and, with her sympathetic nature, it was easy to enter 
into Diana's position. 

" I am glad you have told me, very glad," she said. ** Some- 
thing may be done yet. I cannot believe that, even though you 
did not write, he would leave England without making at least 
one attempt to see you, especially when he had promised to call 
here. We can at least find out if he did that I will go and 
ask Sullivan now," 

She left the room for a few minutes, and then returned, say- 
ing. 

" Sullivan says no one of that name has called. Perhaps his 

leaving England has been delayed. Things connected with Gov- 
ernment are always unpunctual." 

*' I dare not think so," said Diana, shaking her head. ^* If it 
were delayed at all, it would scarcely be for so long, and if I once 
let myself hope so, and then were disappointed, I could not bear 
it Besides, he said he might not have time to call." 

" That was before he knew what the obstacle was, and that it 
might be removed. If Mr. Garthwaite is the man I take him to 
be, he would never go away for years, leaving everything in this 
state of darkness, not even knowing where you were. You must 
not give up hope. Richard shall make inquiries, and you must 
write to Susan. It is only because you are ill and weak that you 
take so gloomy a view of things. If you were your own self, you 
would never have been content to leave things in this way. I am 
thankful you told me. You must let Bichard and me act for 
you ; I promise we will do nothing without your knowledge and 
approval." 

Diana agreed, and promised to write to Susan the next day, 
but it was rendered unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIL 

KO NEWS. 

John did not tell Susan as soon as be got home. He hoped to 
hear from Diana in the morning, and he thought he would wait 
till then. But no letter came, and although he was disappointed, 
he was scarcely surprised. The chances were a thousand to one 
against her seeing Tom the very day she^ot to Whitfield. This 
day, however, was the last he would spend at home ; he would 
be leaving early the next morning for London. There were final 
arrangements to be made and instructions to be given, which 
took up a great deal of time. When these had been disposed 
of, he told Susan all that Diana had asked him to tell. 

*' I knew she would consent," said Susan, when he had got to 
the end of his story. 

'* How f ' he asked, quickly. 

*' When she was here I saw she loved you. Bh, John, I won- 
der you did not see it too !" 

He did not answer, and Susan went on — 

'* She is very beautiful ; I never saw any one half so beautiful. 
The Miss Merediths and the other ladies in this country-side are 
not to be compared with her; and she seemed very kind and 
pleasant, for you can see she's been accustomed to things very 
different from what they are here. I do hope you will be happy 
with her ; but, John, I can't fancy her here." 

" She will not live here ; she will most likely live in London." 

'^ And I wonder," suddenly broke out Susan, throwing down 
her work and looking almost yearningly at her cousin, " I won- 
der if she knows what she's got when she's got thee ?" 

" Why, Susan," he said, laughing, '^she does not think of me 
as you do, as if I had got no faults ; she sees heaps of them, 
and does not hesitate to tell me if I do anything she does not 
like." 

" I'm sure she will do that, but the woman you love ought to 
16 
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have a very different feeling for you from any cousin's ; and I 
thought that love was blind." 

" That is becaase yoa never have loved," said John, in blissf al 
ignorance of what he was talking about. ** If you had, you would 
know better. Love is very quick-sighted and sees a thousand 
flaws where affection sees only one." 

Susan caught her breath quickly. This was rather hard, but, 
being a woman, she could conceal her feelings, so she only said, 

*' Well, maybe I am wrong ;" and soon after that she folded 
up her work and went up-stairs. 

There was no post to Becktop Farm. When letters were ex- 
pected, or perhaps wished for, some one went to Garshill and 
asked for them at the post-office there. That was one reason why 
John was taking such an early train, that be might get his letter 
as early as possible. He and Susan walked into the little town 
together, and a very silent walk it was. John was preoccupied, 
busy with thoughts of the work before him and recollections of 
this same walk which he had taken with Diana two days pre- 
viously. The thought of the amount of work he would have to 
get through in London almost alarmed him. He ought to have 
been there long before, but had lingered in the country for Diana's 
sake. He was silent, therefore, from preoccupation — arranging 
his few days in London to the best advantage, so that he could 
give as much time as possible to Diana. 

Susan's heart was too full to speak. She guessed, too, of what 
John was thinking and would not intrude upon his reflections. 
After this short reunion another parting, again for years, from 
which he would return less^ her own even than now. It was very 
bitter; and the sight of the bare hillsides, the few trees parting 
reluctantly with their remaining leaves, the rush and tumble of 
the stream below the steep, narrow path they trod, all familiar 
sights and sounds as they were, seemed to accentuate her misery 
and loneliness. 

At the bend in the valley, John paused and turned. He took a 
long, sweeping look around him, baring his head and letting the 
mountain wind blow on his face and among his hair. He was 
silent, and Susan was silent too. His lips moved; perhaps be 
was invoking the genius of this solitary place, that "spirit of 
desolation " which brooded over it. Long he stood there, drink- 
ing it all in, and a strange look swe^^t over his face. Susan turned 
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her eyes away from his face. At last he drew a long breath and 
turned to her again, saying, 

'* I shall nev^r forget it — I shall keep it . in the other world ; 
and, thank God ! the old home is safe. No tropical scenery will 
ever seem more beaatiful to me than this old English landscape — 
this corner of England where I and my fore-elders before me were 
bom and bred." 

There was no flower blooming, not a bit of heather, a late hare- 
bell, or a scal>ioa8, bat he gathered a few rush-like grasses and 
put them in his pocket-book, saying, with a smile, " Here's for 
memory." 

Together they entered the sloping market-place of Gkirshill. 
Susan remained in the shadow of the old church, with shops on 
the ground-floor, and from the tower of which curfew still rings 
night and morning, while John went into the post-office. In a 
few minutes he returned, with a face so white and stem that 
involuntarily she asked, 

^' John, what's the matter ? Is there bad news ?" 

^' I suppose not," he answered ; *^ I suppose I ought to con- 
sider it good, for there is none of it. There is no letter from 
her." 

" No letter !" Susan repeated the words blankly, scarcely real- 
izing what they meant. " What shall you do ? What do you 
think it means?" 

" I suppose it means that she has not been able to write ; per- 
haps she has not yet seen Dr. Sherlock." 

^*But she ought to have written, anyway," said Susan, jeal- 
ously. ^* After all you had done for her, she ought to have written 
a line to say that she got safely to her journey's end. It's not 
manners to leave people who have been kind to you and never 
send them a word of thanks." 

She was not thinking of herself at all, only of the slight which - 
had been put on him ; but he frowned quickly at her words and 
said, 

" Don't speak like that, Susan. She has not been able to write, 
that's clear ; as soon as she can, she will. And yet," he muttered, 
almost to himself, " nearly her last words were, ' you shall hear,' 
and I told her again and again that the least delay might be fatal 
to us." 

Thqr had kf t the market-place and wore ha]£-^«^ dswti ^&A. 
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steep hill to the station before either spoke again. Susan was 
thinking, ** Perhaps she has found she likes that doctor better 
than she thought; or maybe the grand people from the Abbey 
have got at her again and turned her from him. If it's either 
of those, it will just break his heart, and she will deserve the 
worst she could get." 

So argued Susan in her own mind. John^s reflections were of 
a different nature. He was wondering if he could not make time 
to call at Whitfield on his way to London, but it was impossible ; 
and what he would have time to do when he got to London, only 
time could show. He spoke first : 

" I gave them my address in London and told them to for- 
ward me anything that comes ; so you will have no trouble in that 
way, Susan, and I will send you the very first news I have of 
her." 

News of himself would have been infinitely more precious, but 
Susan, though no coward, had not courage to say so. Their last 
talk at the station was broken and unsatisfactory, and she had 
the misery of feeling that at this parting they were not entirely 
in sympathy. 

In London John found oceans of work, but the day after his 
arrival he took time to call at Mrs. Burland's and ask if she were 
at home. The maid-servant said she was not He then asked if 
a lady named Miss Wentworth had called within the last day' or 
two. The girl, who had only recently entered 'Toinette's service, 
and had never heard of Diana, only said no; no lady of that 
name had called. Baffled and disappointed, he went away, and 
after some hesitation resolved that if he received nothing fix>m 
the Garshill postal authorities on the following day he would 
write to Diana at Mrs. Cartwright's. By this time he had learned 
that the date of his leaving England had been put off for at least 
a month, so the reason for excessive haste was gone ; but he bad 
by this time grown seriously anxious about her, and he remem- 
bered, with ever-increasing uneasiness, how tired and unlike her- 
self she had seemed when he parted from her at Bellingham, and 
he began to fear some accident had befallen her. He heard noth- 
ing from Garshill, and wrote to her at the Reverend Reginald 
Cartwright's, in Whitfield. After a week of horrible suspense, 
which only his constant occupation, and the never-ending dt- 
manda on his time and attention, «na}D\%d \\\tn to bear^ he got his 
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letter back again, with the words ^' Not known " scrawled across 
the envelope. By this time be was nearly desperate. He coald 
not leave London ; nigbt and day be was in request, and tbis un- 
ceasing press of business prevented bis giving sucb consideration 
to Diana as would enable bim to make any plan for communicat- 
ing witb ber. A fortnight bad now gone by, and he was utterly 
at a loss what to do next. At last, after more than three weeks' 
'* slavery," as he called it to himself, be was able to call a day his 
own, and be employed it in going to Whitfield. He bad at first 
been unwilling directly to question a stranger about Diana. There 
might be many ways of accounting for ber silence. He never en- 
tertained any suspicion that she might have seceded to Tom Sher- 
lock ; but he did think she might have received some communi- 
cation from her cousin Gertrude which had caused ber to hesitate 
before finally allying herself witb bim. Sucb hesitation and change 
of front would not be like Diana ; but it is undoubtedly a. serious 
thing for a young, woman to throw up all home and family ties, 
and he believed she bad done tbis under very great excitement. 
Perhaps her Whitfield friends bad persuaded ber to reflect There 
were many reasons why he should give ber a fair time before forc- 
ing himself upon ber and demanding' an explanation which she 
appeared to shrink from giving. But human endurance bfis its 
limits, and three weeka is a long time in which to bear a constant 
and gnawing suspense. There was his own side of the question 
too, and time was gliding inexorably away. On bis first leisure 
day, therefore, be took an early express to Whitfield and arrived 
there soon after noon. 

He bad no difficulty in finding and gaining access to Mrs. Cart- 
wright, and be listened to the tale she had to tell without speak- 
ing. When be beard how she bad turned ber friend away — and 
his few questions drew the whole truth from Amy — without oflEer- 
ing ber either rest or refreshment, he felt the blood beating hotly 
in his temples witb anger. But all he said at the end of her stoiy 
was, 

" I wish it bad been your husband who had done this, Mrs. 
Cartwrigbt. And now,'' he said, when he found she made no 
attempt to reply to bis remark, " tell me if you know where the 
Dr. Sherlock lives whom Miss Wentwortb knew when she lived 
here?" 

Amy gave him Tom's address, and be went away withoat qua 
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more word. Yet never had Amy felt ao small in her lii^e or so 
glad to be alone. She never told her hasband of this visit ; and 
it was the only secret she ever kept from him. 

John took a cab to Dr. Sherlock's house, feeling sore that he 
would there get news of Diana. He saw both Tom and Lucie, 
and, strangers though they were, they had a long and interest- 
ing conversation. It was a week since Diana had gone to Lon- 
don with Mrs. Burland. John might rely on finding her still 
there. 
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It was on the afternoon following this expedition to Whit- 
field that — as 'Toinette sat alone in her drawing-room, thinking of 
Diana and the story she had told her the night before — ^the door 
opened, and Sullivan announced, 

" Mr. Garthwaite." 

'Toinette turned eagerly. This seemed almost too good to be 
true ; she could scarcely believe what she heard. But as soon as 
she saw John, and recalled the description which Diana had given 
of him the evening before, it was borne in on her mind in a per^ 
fectly irresistible way that this was indeed the very John Gar- 
thwaite about whom she had heard so much. 

" I cannot tell you how glad I am to see you," she said, as she 
shook hands with him. 

'^ You are very kind," was his answer. ** 1 called here before, 
but you were from home. Is Diana with you f ' 

^' Yes. It was only last night she told me everything, and I am 
indeed thankful you have come. My husband and I are growing 
very anxious about her. Of course you do not know she has 
been ill." 

"Yes. I was in Whitfield yesterday and saw the Sherlocks, 
who told me everything. I cannot express my thankfulness that 
such people as you and they exist Where is Diana ? Can I see 
herP* 

'* I will send her to you. She is very delicate, and the surprise 
will be very great. She had quite given you up." 
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''Ah P be said, '' will you tell me aH about it? Perhaps there 
are things I had better know before I see her." 

They talked for a quarter of an hour, and then 'Toinette rose, 
saying, 

** Now I will scldd her to you ; you are very anxious to see her, 
and it is not fair to keep her longer in ignorance." 

She had scarcely spoken, before the door was opened from the 
outside, and they heard Diana speaking to a servant. 

" Thank you," she was saying ; " do not trouble yourself about 
it I will ask Mrs. Burland myself." 

'Toinette, glancing at John, saw how shocked he was to hear 
the slow, languid voice, which yet he could not doubt to be Diana's. 
He would have gone to meet her, but 'Toinette laid a restraining 
hand upon his arm, and he waited. 

Diana came in, looking taller and slighter than ever — her face 
seemed very small, her eyes very large ; she took two or three 
steps forward and then stopped. A change like an illumination 
passed over her face, and she said, 

"John!" 
\ She would have fallen, but he caught her in time, and when she 
could look round she found that Antoinette had gone. 

The next fortnight was a very busy one. There was time for 
little else than necessary work. Susan came up for the wedding 
and was one of the witnesses of the ceremony. A few days later 
Mr. and Mrs. Garthwaite sailed for Brazil, and Susan returned to 
her stewardship at Becktop Farm. 

Diana and Oertrude did meet again. One summer evening, 
seven years after they had parted at Becktop Farm, Gertrude was 
returning home from some visits she had been making to some of 
the cottage people. She walked slowly ; it was an exquisite even- 
ing, the time of 

*' That clear dusk of heaven, which brings the thickest stars." 

There was a thin moon in the sky ; a red glow of sunset still lin- 
gered in the west Very clearly did objects stand out against the 
sky ; and Gertrude, as she stood still and looked around her, be- 
came conscious that on a rise a little way in front of her there 
stood, sharply outlined against the pale, clear sky, the figure of a 
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child upon a pony. Her heart beat fast. She had heard, and 
had tried not to heed, that Mr. and Mrs. Garthwaite had come down 
to the cottage which had lately been built for them close to Beck- 
top Farm. She had even seen the place, drawn to it by an ir- 
resistible longing to feel that there was still a link between her- 
self and Diana. It was not large, and, built of rough-hewn, gray 
native stone, was in perfect harmony with the scene in which it 
stood. She had been thinking of Diana as she walked along, re- 
calling her deep, passionate love for this very place, and trying to 
still the yearning for her which filled her heart. She had heard 
rumors of a child, and her pulses beat suffocatingly as she saw 
this small, upright figure alone in this wild place. She half hoped, 
half feared it would be gone before she reached the spot where it 
stood ; but it was not, and when she reached it she stopped because 
she could not have gone on. She stood and looked at the child ; 
he seemed five or six years old, and he sat his pony like a little 
man. He had Diana*s face and eyes, and something else which, 
though she had seen John Garthwaite but once, she recognized as 
his. Drawing near, she laid her hand on the pony's rein, and 
said, 

" What is your name, my boy ?" 

The child took off his hat, as he answered, 

" John Garthwaite ; but they always call me Jack." 

Gertrude noted the name. No Meredith had ever been called 
John. 

" Have you no other name f she asked. 

^' No," answered the child, with a little laugh ; '^ I don't want 
two. Mother says John is the finest name in the world." 

" What are you doing here ?" she asked further. 

" Waiting for mother. She's gone to see some people in a cot- 
tage, but they have scarlet fever, so she would not let me go in 
with her." 

Grertrude's heart leaped. If she waited a little she would see 
Diana. Meantime she would talk to this child — ^Diana's child I 
How odd it seemed I 

*' Are you not afraid to be here alone ?" she continued. 

" Why should I be afraid ! Mother says no one is afraid for 

himself unless he has done wrong. Besides, I have mother to take 

care of; father gave her into my care. Father is called John 

too/' be added, with a child? a incoTiftftc\\]LeviCi^« ''^'I^q ^wl V\iQ^^'' 
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he went on, waxing confidential, '* when I first saw yon over the 
hill I thought you were mother coming; wasn't it 'diculonsf he 
finished, with a peal of delighted laughter. 

Gertrude laughed too. She felt so old, and the child's frank 
assumption that it was absurd to class her with his mother amused 
her. 

''Do you know mother?" he asked further. 

'' I knew her very well once — we used to live in the same house/' 
she answered ; but almost before she had finished, and certainly 
before her listening ears had caught the sound, he turned in his 
saddle, exclaiming quickly, 

" Here's mother ! here she comes I" 

Gertrude turned too, glad of the gathering dusk, glad that the 
child had heard his mother coming some distance ofiE, that she 
might have time to collect herself. Now she heard the rhythmical 
trot of a horse, and an instant later she saw Diana ; she could not 
measure the time that passed before she found her cousin stand- 
ing close to her, and heard her saying " Gertrude 1" 

It was the old voice, the old tone, the same frankly stretched- 
out hand as of yore, and yet when she looked in her cousin's face 
the change startled her. Let us rather say development than 
change. All Diana's latent capacity for greatness had been 
brought out and perfected by and during her married life, 
and the face upon which Grertrude looked bespoke a beauty 
of mind and soul as complete as the beauty of form which 
was so fascinating. Yet, somehow, the old Diana was there 
too. Gertrude did not speak, she only put her hand into her 
cousin's. 

"Jack," said Diana, speaking to her son, ''we were going to 
ride home together. Would you rather ride home alone, or hold 
my horse and wait for me while I talk to this lady P' 

Jack said he would wait, and Diana, dismounting, walked a lit- 
tle way off with Gertrude. 

They went off the high-road, through a field and a narrow stile, 
to a great wide space on the top of the cliffs, known as the West 
Fields. Here they saw the river winding beneath them, and on 
its farther side limestone cliffs rose to the height at which they 
themselves were. In front of them as they walked the hills grew 
higher, the dale narrower ; away to the south was a dark shadow 
on the moor, formed by the same plautatiow oi ^ltAx^kr^ Vs^^^st.^ 
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Diana had encountered John after that explanation with her 
mother. 

'* I never thought to see yon again," said Oertmde, as they paeed 
to and fro. '' I have thought of you often, every day, perhaps ; 
hut I never expected we should meet" 

*' We must meet here," said Diana. '' Have you not heard we 
have built a cottage, quite a small place, to which we propose to 
retire from time to time when we are tired of London ? We have 
purposely built it small that we may not be tempted to invite 
visitors. You will come there, Oertrude f" 

She shook her head. 

'* Papa and Guy would not let me," she answered. 

" Are they still omnipotent as of old f" asked Diana ; and then, 
changing her tone, she said, 

" How are they all ?— tell me." 

" Dora is well ; she has three children. They often come down 
to us. Papa, Guy, and myself are the same, only older. Gkiy 
will be married in a month."^ 

"To whom?" 

" Yon never knew the girl. She is very nice, and we are very 
glad ; Guy must marry." 

There was another long pause. 

" I heard of mamma's death," said Diana, at last " I saw it in 
the Times, and of course there was legal business." 

Silence again. Then Gertrude asked, 

" And are you really happy, Diana f ' ' 

"I live every day, every hour, every minute. My husband 
is my husband, and you have seen my lad. I am very happy." 

Tip and down they walked, speaking in low, earnest tones. 
The red glow had quite faded, the moon was higher, the stars 
clearer. Gertrude at last said, 

" I must go. They will wonder what I have been doing." 

" Shall yon tell them f" asked her cousin. 

« Yes, I shall tell them." 

" And you will come and see me ! I shall expect you." 

" You must not expect me. I cannot come if they forbid it" 

" Well, well, I will expect you when I see you. Shall yon come 
back to the high-road with me ?" 

"No; I can get home as easily from here, (j^od-bye, 
Diana." 
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They parted, and Gertrade groped her way home through 
blinding tears, while Diana cantered on to Becktop with her 
lad. 

It was their last talk. Oertrude never called, and they never 
met again. 



— .;k "^-^^ 

«* ^MW York. 
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